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I 
HAVENELL HEARS BAD NEWS 


Ear ier in the day the air had been bright with 
sunlight, but at four of the afternoon, when Cap- 
tain Francis Havenell left the Bear Inn in South- 
wark, a fine mist was falling from a sky leaden 
with clouds. The cool freshness on his cheek and 
the raw chill of the early dusk caused him to step 
out smartly along the footway. He kept to the 
wall in order to avoid being splashed with the ill- 
smelling muck of the narrow London streets when 
occasional cumbersome coaches passed, drawn by 
four or six horses. He had set out for Will’s Cof- 
feehouse, which lay over against Covent Garden, 
where it was his habit to take his wine and a pipe 
in the late afternoon and listen to the witty dis- 
course of the great John Dryden from his chair by 
the fire. The thought of the warm cheer at Will’s 
caused him now to hasten his steps. Twice he met 
other gallants bound in the opposite direction, who 
would have disputed the wall with him, as was the 
custom then, but after a glance at his hard thrust 
of chin and the fierce shine of his steel-gray eyes 
under black brows, they thought better of it and 


took the gutter side. 
When he turned into Bow Street, he saw at no 
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great distance before him the slender figure of a 
young man in a huge flaxen peruke, going in the 
same direction as himself. Approaching the dandy 
from the other end of the street was a big man with 
the rolling gait of a seaman. As they neared each 
other, both hugged the wall, evidently determined 
to hold it, no matter what the cost. At a distance 
of two paces they halted and glared at each other 
with their faces pushed forward after the ludicrous 
manner of two hostile dogs. The sight brought a 
smile to Francis Havenell’s face. The sailor, in 
a rough frieze jacket flung open to the weather, 
swayed uncertainly on his large feet. His shoul- 
ders and chest fell away before the noble swell of 
an enormous belly, covered with a woollen shirt of 
faded red, stained with the drippings from many 
alepots. Supporting this bulky body was a pair 
of very short, very thick legs, clad in brown 
breeches and yellow sea-boots; above it was a round 
red face, with a small button of crimson nose and 
little, twinkling blue eyes, entirely surrounded by 
grizzled gray whiskers and topped by a seaman’s 
brown cap, set a bit askew on a head almost hair- 
less. Beside the towering sailor the mincing fop 
seemed but a boy. Havenell stopped to see the 
encounter. 

“Give the wall, sirrah!” cried the gentleman in 
a high, piping voice, laying hand on sword. 

The sailor observed this movement with derision. 
A roar of laughter rumbled up from the depths of 
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his thick body and his paunch danced and shook 
with merriment. 

“Away wi’ ye!” he cried, still laughing. “Draw 
your bodkin! A fine sticker! Think ye I ’Il give 
way to any such Frenchified sprig of a man as ye 
be? Youand your wig! ’T is you and such as you 
is the ruin of England, with your French ways and 
fal-de-lals, ye flea-bitten dancing master! Must 
have your wine! What’s the matter with good 
English ale?’ He waved a gnarled fist as big as 
a ham. 

At this, the dandy fell back a step in some alarm 
and the big man laughed scornfully. A crowd of 
spectators gathered, grinning and japing at one 
another and shouting advice to the adversaries. 

As the little man retreated, the seaman pressed 
forward. 

“Give the bully-boy room, friends!” he shouted 
contemptuously. “Room for the bully-boy! Break 
out your skewer, little boy, and see if you can prick 
your name on aman. Curse me, but here ’s good 
carving for you! Carver’s my name and my dis- 
position, too! Captain Carver of the Three King- 
doms —” 

He broke off short, for at this moment the fop 
drew his sword and put himself in a posture of de- 
fense, an action which brought an angry glint to 
the captain’s eye. He took a sudden step forward 
and dealt his opponent such a buffet upon the jaw 
as sent the smaller man flying into the rank mud 
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of the gutter, with his great peruke awry upon his 
head and his fine satins bespattered with mire. 

A roar of laughter went up from the crowd and 
a faint smile appeared on Francis Havenell’s face. 
Just then he heard behind him the firm tread of 
soldierly feet and the rattle of accoutrements. 

“The watch! ’Ware the watch!” came a cry 
from the crowd; and in a twinkling the street was 
empty, save for Havenell, the giant captain, and 
the frightened dandy. The steps of the watch 
sounded nearer in the quiet street. Francis Have- 
nell thrust his arm through that of the shipmaster. 

“Come, Captain Carver! Let us step around the 
corner to Will’s. Ill take pleasure in standing 
you a pot of good ale.” 

The captain stared at him suspiciously for a mo- 
ment. What he saw was a keen-faced young man 
of goodly inches, spare but muscular, with a close- 
cropped soldier’s head, plainly dressed, with a long 
sword in a plain scabbard by his side. 

“By the ten toes of Tom Tuttle! Here’s a bird 
of another feather — and sings a sweet song, too! 
I’ve sailed a-many a weary league about this fine 
pretty world and never heard a better!” 

While he spoke, he moved toward the corner 
with Havenell. As they turned it, they heard the 
shrill voice of the dandy complaining to the watch. 
A. few moments later they entered the brightly 
lighted door of the coffeehouse and Havenell laid 
their pennies upon the bar. Captain Carver buried 
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his button of a nose in a pot of ale, while Francis 
Havenell drank a leisurely glass of Madeira. 

All about them the air was a haze of blue to- 
bacco-smoke, through which the many lights 
gleamed dimly. The room was beginning to fill; 
belted earls rubbed elbows with clergymen in cas- 
socks and bands, saucy students from Gray’s Inn, 
loutish lads from the universities, hack writers in 
tattered coats. These ill-assorted patrons gathered 
in groups and attacked or defended their favorite 
poets, for Will’s was the haunt of those devoted 
to letters. In one little knot of men a venerable 
poetaster, with greasy, gray hair straggling about a 
lined and discontented visage, hooted virulently at 
Venice Preserved, and found himself opposed by 
a forward lad from the Temple, scarce with the 
down of manhood upon his cheek. In another 
group the discussion concerned poetic justice and 
the unities of the time and place. The largest 
crowd had assembled around the chair of Mr. Dry- 
den, which stood in the warmest corner by the fire, 
to listen to his pungent discourse on life and letters. 

Havenell surveyed the familiar scene in silence 
for a time; but Captain Carver stared in open- 
mouthed astonishment at these hot wranglers and 
marveled at their earnestness over things which, 
he remarked to Havenell, “were small matters to 
cause such a great heat.” 

They fell then into talk of other things. Cap- 
tain Carver had just returned from a voyage to 
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the English post at Tangier, where he had gone 
with supplies for the troops stationed there, and 
his ship, the Three Kingdoms of London, lay in 
Gravesend Reach, refitting. 

“TI know you, Captain,” Havenell told him. “I 
saw you a number of years ago on the James River 
in Virginia — at Hookset Hundred.” 

“T mind you now, lad,” Carver replied. “You Il 
be Mr. Richard Havenell’s son, come over here to 
the schools. I was there two years agone and he 
told me of you. Aye, I remember you, a wee bit 
of a boy — but ye ’ve taken a long time for your 
schooling, man.” 

“T made but an indifferent scholar, Captain. For 
four years I have held His Majesty’s commission, 
and have been lately with Maréchal Schomberg 
under the walls of Bellegarde.” 

“A marvelous fine master ye ’ve had to teach you 
the trade of war,” the captain interrupted. “The 
first soldier of Europe!” 

Havenell nodded. 

“I'll be seein’ your father in a matter of two 
months, lad,” the shipmaster continued, after an- 
other recourse to the alepot. “I’m sailing for the 
James day after to-morrow, on the morning tide, 
with cargo and commissions from Master John 
Bland — you know him, no doubt —” 

“T ’m supping with him to-night,” Havenell re- 
marked. “The Golden Fortune ’s in with the latest 
news from the Virginias.” 
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“Aye, she lies near me at Gravesend, and is sailin’ 
on the same tide as the Three Kingdoms, but she’s 
clearin’ for Havana, and then for the James, so I II 
be a month before her at Jamestown.” 

“I wish I could sail with you, Captain,” said 
Havenell. “I’ve a longing for Virginia.” 

“TT is a sweet land —the finest feather in the 
King’s cap. Best come home with me, Master 
Havenell.” 

“But for one thing I would do it,” Havenell an- 
swered. “I must first find my friend, Stephen 
Anthony. There is a scholar, Captain, a true lover 
of learning, given— overmuch, for his health’s 
sake — to study and meditation. It was his cus- 
tom to come here each night to listen to the talk. 
But since my return from France I have not seen 
him, and there are strangers who know him not in 
his lodgings. He seems to have disappeared from 
London.” 

“So he has—he’s gone a long journey from 
London,” said a jangling voice by Havenell’s side. 
He turned to confront a lank, solemn-faced young 
man in the dress of a divinity student. 

“What mean you by that, sir?’ asked Havenell 
sharply. 

“T mean that Stephen Anthony is dead, sir,” 
replied the other stiffly. “Dead of a sword wound 
given him by an Irish gentleman who forced a 
quarrel upon him.” 

Havenell’s face changed in an instant. A grim 
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and terrible look came upon it. “His name, sir? 
This Irishman’s name, if you please?” he inquired, 
in a voice so soft, and yet so deadly, that the young 
theologian fell back a step. ‘ 

“Name unknown,” replied the youngster. “In- 
quiries were made; there was a hue and cry; but 
nothing came of it. The man vanished as though 
he had wings.” 

“And the cause of the quarrel — tell me that!” — 
Francis Havenell broke in fiercely. 

“The Irishman was most evidently in his cups,” 
the stranger said. ‘He thrust himself into a dis- 
cussion of the poets, in which Master Anthony up- 
held the cause of the moderns most ably, while the 
Irishman maintained the glory of the ancients, al- 
though it was evident that he had scarce a smatter- 
ing of their works. There were hot words between 
the two, and at the end the Irishman insisted that 
his honor was injured. A meeting was arranged. 
They met an hour later. It was soon over.” 

“But *t was murder — nothing less!”’ cried Hav- 
enell. “Stephen knew nothing of swordplay. He 
was not bred to arms.” 

“Murder it was,” the other assented sadly. “But. 
Master» Anthony would fight. He had a high 
spirit.” 

“Aye, a lad of mettle,’ Havenell said. He 
turned to Captain Carver, who had been listening 
with interest. “But a gentle soul, Captain — too 
delicate for this rough world.” He spoke huskily. 
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The sailor nodded and turned to the student. 
“What manner of man was this bogtrotter?” he 
inquired. “If we know the cut of his jib it may 
be that we can come at him sometime. It’s a fine, 
pretty world we live in, but none so large.” 

“Were it twice as large, ’t would be too small 
for him to escape me,” Havenell declared. ‘There 
was a gleam in his gray eyes that caused the scholar 
to quake inwardly. 

The schoolman’s recollection of the man from 
Ireland proved but hazy, so imperfect, indeed, that 
Captain Carver snorted contemptuously and re- 
marked that he had a poor eye for the lines of a 
craft. Of two things the youth was certain: that 
the man had an ugly white scar on his sword arm 
just above the elbow —he had observed it when 
the Irishman turned back his sleeve — and a queer 
trick of winking his left eye when in a rage. This 
gave him an oddly sinister look at such times. 
Otherwise he was of fair presence and not unhand- 
some. 

After imparting this information the young man 
left them, and later they saw him moving timidly 
from group to group, listening with interest to the 
disputants. 

Havenell and the captain discussed ant they 
had heard. They were at a loss how to proceed in 
the search for the unknown murderer of young 
Stephen Anthony. 

“Had the boy any kin?” asked the seaman. 
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“A sister,” Havenell replied. “I never knew 
her; she lived in Yorkshire. They were an old 
North-of-England family, fallen on evil times in 
the wars of Charles the First. They were also re- 
lated to the Ludwells of Virginia.” 

“Good stock, that!” the captain commented. “I 
know them well, Philip and Thomas both.” 

After some further talk they parted, Captain 
Carver to return to his ship, and Francis Havenell 
to walk through a fine rain, behind the flaring 
torch of a linkboy, to the great house of John 
Bland, the merchant, in Lombard Street. Master 
Bland had been his father’s agent for many years 
and a solid friendship had grown up between them. 
Since his return from the Continental wars it had 
been Havenell’s custom to sup once each week with 
Bland. Usually the prospect of the good cheer and 
kindly hospitality of the famous merchant caused 
him to hurry; but to-night his feet lagged, for his 
heart was heavy with the news he had just heard, 
and his meeting with the master of the Three 
Kingdoms had wakened in him a sharp desire for 
Virginia, the fair land of his birth. 

Sedans passed him, as he paced along, their dark 
interiors giving no notion of their occupants, occa- 
sional coaches with outriders bearing torches, citi- 
zens on foot, lighted by linkboys, and ’prentice boys 
with bell-mouthed musketoons to protect them 
from pickpockets and footpads or from the rude 
attentions of the Mohawks. This was the London 
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of 1676 —the sixteenth year in the reign of that 
cheerful ruler, Charles II, who devoted most of his 
time to his pleasures and very little of it to the 
welfare of his subjects; and it required rather more 
than ordinary courage to venture alone into the 
dark streets at night among the roughs and bul- 
lies. 

Havenell hardly saw the few people he met. His 
mind was busy with a maze of youthful memories: 
a faint recollection of his lovely mother, dead when 
he was but five years of age; a sharp one of his fa- 
ther, handsome and cheerful, but reserved. Rich- 
ard Havenell was a discontented Cavalier who had 
left England after the Roundheads came into 
power, and settled on the James in 1649. Under 
his hand, Hookset Hundred — set like a hook in 
a sharp bend of the river, just above Curle’s 
Wharf — had blossomed and flourished. Havenell 
thought of that beauty; after six years in Kurope 
it was still clear to him — the long, easy slope of 
green turf from the riverside up to the stately, pil- 
lared house, set among its oaks and elms; the or- 
dered fields and placid cattle; the perfume of dog- 
wood and honeysuckle in the air. And there was 
his father, alone, waiting for him. He reproached 
himself for his long neglect. 

He must go home soon, he reflected; but first he 
must avenge Stephen’s murder — that was a duty 
laid on him by friendship! Aye, and he owed Ste- 
phen’s sister any service she might require. He 
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would see to that! With this thought he reached 
his destination, dismissed the boy, and entered the 
broad hall of John Bland’s house. 

The worthy merchant welcomed him with a grav- 
ity that matched Havenell’s own. In a short time 
they were at table, centred in a pool of light in 
the large room. The yellow shine of candles was 
cast back from the dark, polished wood of the walls 
in a mellow glow and gleamed brightly on the brave 
array of silver and crystal which graced the board. 
The grave look on Bland’s face grew more pro- 
nounced as the meal drew to an end. It was the 
look, Havenell thought, of a man who faces an un- 
pleasant duty. There was little talk between them 
until the servants had cleared the table and left 
them to their wine. Then Havenell broke the si- 
lence with a question. 

“What news on the Golden Fortune, Master 
Bland?” 

John Bland sighed, and a look of compassion 
spread across his pleasant features as he looked at 
Havenell. 

“The worst possible, Francis, the worst possible,” 
he said gravely, “for you.” | 

“My father?’ Havenell asked quickly. 

“Is dead,” said Bland. 

Francis sat in silence, struggling against the 
overpowering surge of utter loneliness which en- 
gulfed him, even with the first sharp pang of grief. 
In one day he had lost the two he loved best in the 
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world. After a time he raised his eyes from a 
steady contemplation of the table before him and 
looked at John Bland. 

“Tell me about it, sir, he said. 


I 
HE GOES A JOURNEY 


Mornine found Francis Havenell early abroad. 
He went swiftly about the business of settling his 
few affairs in England. John Bland had agreed to 
arrange passage for him to Jamestown on the 
Three Kingdoms, and he had but scant time to 
get himself and his belongings aboard her. As he 
moved about London, his mind occupied itself with 
vain speculations concerning his father’s death. 

The letter, written in the firm script of Angus 
MacDonald, his father’s overseer, hazarded no idle 
conjectures. It stated that Richard Havenell had 
been found dead in a little-frequented grove of 
oaks near the eastern edge of Hookset Hundred. 
He had been shot through the heart from behind. 
They had no clue to the identity of the person who 
had slain him. Old Angus suggested that it would 
be well for Mr. Francis to come home; and the 
letter concluded with such details of business as 
MacDonald had thought necessary to communicate 
to John Bland. 

Havenell had no fears regarding Hookset so 
long as Angus MacDonald was in charge. That 
dour Scot was more than an overseer; he was a 
friend whose loyalty could not be doubted, for he 
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had demonstrated it through many years. It was 
Angus who had nursed Richard Havenell through 
a long attack of fever; it was Angus who had 
watched over Francis Havenell’s boyhood with all 
the zeal of a father, when Richard Havenell had 
sunk into an apathy of grief after the death of his 
wife. Francis remembered now the attempt he had 
made at the age of eleven to explore the dark fast- 
nesses of the forest which pressed upon Hookset 
from the west and south. The Indians had fired 
the brush in a great circle to drive the deer, and 
he had been hemmed in with the frightened beasts 
of the woods. He recalled how he had run; saw 
again the rolling clouds of smoke; heard again the 
roar of flames in the dry undergrowth. Fox, wolf, 
and deer had almost touched him in their mad 
flight; and once a shambling brown bear, with white 
slaver dripping from its jaws and a red shine of 
fear in its little eyes, had rushed from a thicket 
and passed within a scant pace of him. He thought 
of the trembling, huddled deer, the shadowy forms 
of savage hunters bounding with wild cries to the 
kill, and then the tall figure of Angus MacDonald 
looming above him — all seen imperfectly through 
the gray haze of smoke. 

“The puir laddie! The puir lost bairn!’ Angus 
had cried softly, over and over, as he snatched him 
up and carried him swiftly across the still-smoking 
burned area to safety. At the edge of it he set the 
boy down, and, realizing that he had allowed his 
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soft, old heart to speak for a moment, read Hav- 
enell, in his sour Scots way, such a lecture on his 
folly as scorched worse than the fire through which 
they had come. But from that moment the boy 
knew that the overseer’s harsh and frowning ex- 
terior was but a cloak for a heart as tender as a 
woman’s. A mutual respect and an enduring 
friendship had grown up between them. ‘There 
was a warm smile upon Havenell’s face as he 
thought of Angus MacDonald; but it faded at the 
sudden picture of his father, alone in that forest 
glade, face down upon the grass. 

Noon found him a solitary diner at The Bear. 
He had been forced by lack of time to give up his 
search for Stephen’s sister. Mistress Anthony had 
dropped from sight; London had swallowed her; 
and every inquiry Francis Havenell had made had 
led to nothing. Reluctantly he had abandoned the 
quest, with the determination of resuming it at a 
more propitious time. He settled his score and 
left the inn, bound for the waterside, followed by a 
stout porter bearing his chest and portmanteau. 
At the bridgehead he paid the man and embarked 
in a pinnace for Gravesend. The mists of the 
morning had been scattered by the sun, and they 
sailed through the afternoon down the tranquil 
reaches of the Thames, in the thin winter sunshine, 
past the villages which lined its banks, before a 
steady wind from the west. 

Havenell’s mind occupied itself with the news 
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he had heard in the last few hours. The death of 
his father and that of his friend, equally* mysteri- 
ous, had shaken him severely. He now had two 
murderers to run to earth, he reflected; but the af- 
fair of Stephen Anthony must wait until he had 
brought to justice the villain who had so treacher- 
ously slain his father. He could not imagine Hook- 
set without his father. He thought of him, booted 
and spurred, taking his cup of sack on the broad 
veranda, with a shaggy deerhound at his feet; in 
silk, before the fire in the high, broad hall, after 
supper on winter evenings, cracking nuts between 
his strong teeth; in the bright Virginia sunshine, 
strolling across the fields or through the orchards. 
Richard Havenell had made Hookset, wrested it 
from the mighty grip of the primeval forest — and 
now he was gone. The second Havenell must 
carry it on as the first had done. 

A pale sunset brought them at last into Grave- 
send Reach. Several vessels lay in the estuary op- 
posite the town, riding uneasily at their moorings 
in the rush of the tide. In the failing light their 
stubby masts and heavy spars stood out dark 
against the sky, while their thick hulls, with bluff 
bows and high sterns, made a black pattern upon 
the shimmering water. The Three Kingdoms 
lay close in, with the Golden Fortune a cable’s 
length farther out in the river. The pinnace headed 
in toward the high side of the Three Kingdoms, 
lost way, and came to rest with a slight grating 
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sound against the towering side of the vessel. The 
boatman hailed: “Ahoy, Three Kingdoms! A 
gentleman to board ye!” ‘There was a movement 
on deck, a rope ladder was lowered, and Havenell 
found himself, a few moments later, standing in 
the low waist of the ship, awaiting the appearance 
of its master. 

He turned at the sound of Captain Carver’s voice 
to receive his greeting. — 

“Tis glad I am to see ye aboard the Three 
Kingdoms, lad,” cried the shipmaster heartily. 
“But it’s sorry I am for the reason that brought 
ye. Master Bland told me of your father’s death. 
Ye ll sup with me, Mr. Havenell. Ye ’re the only 
cabin passenger aboard.” 

He led the way below, and after a short wait 
they sat at table. ‘There was no conversation for 
some time — none, in fact, until the captain had 
done brave justice to the victuals, which he washed 
down with huge draughts of ale. When he had 
satisfied his hunger he leaned back in his chair, 
heaved a sigh, and reached for his pipe and the 
canister of tobacco which stood at one corner of the 
table. 

Soon his head was wreathed in clouds of smoke, 
from which his voice issued in a Jovian roar. 

“So ye ‘Il be master of Hookset now, lad,” he re- 
marked. “’T is a fine property, and ye’ve no 
small task to keep it up as your father did.” 

Havenell nodded soberly. ‘Yes, it will be hard, 
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taking his place. It seems impossible that he is 
gone. Why, Captain, he was rooted there, like the 
very oaks that grow at the door; and for him to be 
snatched away from it to make way for me — it 
seems incredible.” 

Captain Carver meditated over this amid rolling 
clouds of smoke. 

“Dead men’s shoes, lad!” he observed in a mus- 
ing tone. “Were all wearin’ them — climbin’ up 
to glory or slidin’ down to hell in dead men’s shoes. 
"T is the way of the world. And sometimes they 
don’t fit, lad, mind ye! When Captain Matson 
died at sea, I stepped into his sea boots, and there 
I’ve stayed. And His Majesty — God bless him! 
— stepped into his father’s shoes, though it took 
him a devilish long time to do it. There was Old 
Noll’s son, Richard Cromwell, put on his sire’s foot- 
gear and found it a cursed sight too big for him 
—for which God be praised! And here you 
are —” 

“Mayhap my father’s boots will be too large for 
me,” Havenell said, with a smile. 

“Nay, I'll not say that; but they Il be none too 
small, mark ye! I mind him at Newcastle, when 
the Scots sold King Charles to Cromwell. I had 
run away from the sea then, to join the King. I 
was not so big in the belly in those days,”— he 
sighed windily,—‘‘but bigger in the heart, maybe. 
I served in the same regiment as your father, 
Mr. Havenell. But, mayhap he has told you —” 
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Havenell shook his head, and the captain re- 
sumed his tale. 

“Both armies were drawn up for battle in the 
early morning, even the Scots who had bargained 
the night before with Old Noll to refuse the battle. 
’"T was a misty dawn, with the sun comin’ up red 
and fierce; but it cleared off a bit before the skir- 
mish — that’s all it was. When the first regiment 
of psalm-singers advanced against us, the Scots 
laid down their arms and the English troops ran, 
except for three companies of ours which stood fast 
for a time. A few scatterin’ shots was fired and 
then it was over — some fifteen of us and the of- 
ficers stood to it. ) 

“Twas no more than half an hour until we 
were taken before Cromwell. ‘Your sword, sir! 
says he to Captain Havenell. 

“**'T is yours, sir!’ speaks up your father, lookin’ 
him fair in the eye — a thing no common man could 
do. ‘’T is yours, sir,’ he said, ‘although you ’ve 
neither bought it nor won it.’ 

““Do you reproach me, Captain, with having 
bought peace and prevented bloodshed? asks Noll, 
with a queer look on his face. 

““T reproach you with nothing, General,’ says 
your father. ‘I charge you with laying unlawful 
hands upon your king and with buying the honor 
of a nation. You’ll find this day hard to forget! 

“Damn my eyes! But he was a valiant man — 
your father. Noll’s eyes blazed like lanterns at 
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him, but he ’d found a man that he could n’t look 
down. For a full minute there was never a word 
between them. At the end of it, the general took 
the captain’s parole and returned his sword. 
That ’s the size of the boots ye’re steppin’ into, 
lad. Your father was a man and a gentleman.” 

He fell silent, smiling at Havenell’s eager face 
across the board, in the yellow glow of the ship’s 
lantern which swung above them. There was a 
bright gleam in the younger man’s gray eyes. 

“Ye ’ve eyes like your father’s,” the captain said, 

after a considerable silence; and then went on to 
- speak of other matters. 

Things were in a bad way in Virginia, he told 
Francis Havenell. He had got a great budget of 
news from Saunders, who was master of the Golden 
Fortune. The redskins were up, and the whole bor- 
der was aflame. The Five Nations had driven the 
Susquehannocks far to the southward. They had 
been killing and stealing for months among the out- 
lying plantations, and the Doegs with them. Some 
thickwit from Maryland had touched a match to 
the powder by executing five Indians who had come 
to him on a peaceful mission; and now all the tribes 
were up and the western frontier no better than a 
shambles, with the tomahawks and firebrands going 
night and day. Reports had come in of thirty-six 
whites killed in a single day, Saunders said. 

“But the Governor?’ Havenell interrupted. 
“Can he make no head against the savages?” 
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“That is something that will never be known,” 
answered Captain Carver, ironically, “since he does 
not try. I tell ye, lad, there ’s queer gossip in the 
colony. Some say that Sir William Berkeley does 
not move against the savages for fear of losing his 
trade with them. He and his friends net a fine 
gain each year in furs—that is common knowl- 
edge. And he refuses to permit anyone else to take 
the field against the red devils. Tom Tuttle’s toes! 
°'T is a queer place, Virginia, where you must needs 
ask the Governor’s permission to defend your own 
life. 

“There ’s feelin’ against the King because of the 
low price of tobacco and the Navigation Laws. 
They were passed to help English ships and Eng- 
lish merchants, and—curse my old bones! — 
they ’ve helped nobody. Then there’s feelin’ 
against the magistrates — some irregularities that 
Saunders did n’t understand. The whole colony is 
in an ugly humor.” 

The people had taken sides, so Saunders’s story 
went, some with Governor Berkeley and some 
against him. Neighbor was set against neighbor 
and friend against friend. Havenell listened with 
a growing astonishment, recalling the peaceful, 
pleasant lives men had lived in Virginia during his 
boyhood. 

Some time later the master of the Three King- 
doms stretched his brawny arms above his head and 
remarked that he’d turn in, since he must turn 
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out early the following day. He showed Francis 
Havenell to his cabin and said good night. 

Havenell was awakened at daybreak by the 
trample of feet on the deck over his head. He 
could hear Captain Carver’s lusty voice bawling 
commands, the responses of the crew, the creak of 
spars and flapping of sails. He hastened to dress 
himself and hurried on deck. The anchor was 
catted, sail made, and in a short time the Three 
Kingdoms was on her way to the sea. Astern, the 
Golden Fortune sprang to life. 

So began the voyage, which passed without in- 
cident. The Three Kingdoms ran into a stiff blow 
off the Bay of Biscay and a four-day calm near 
the African coast, where she floated motionless on 
a sea like a millpond, and Captain Carver scanned 
the ocean anxiously for strange vessels. They 
were in waters thickly infested by Barbary pirates, 
who asked nothing better than to swoop down in 
their swift, oar-driven galleys upon such a prize 
as this ship. But the sea remained empty, and 
finally a light breeze began to blow. Before it they 
bore away upon their course. 

One afternoon, as the vessel beat to westward 
against a strong headwind, Francis Havenell be- 
came aware of a wondrous sweet odor of pine 
balsam in his nostrils. This meant land. Morning 
found them off the mouth of the James; at day- 
break they entered the deep channel near Point Com- 
fort and sailed up the river toward Jamestown. 


II 
ALARMS AND RUMORS 


ANOTHER day had passed, and it was evening when 
Francis Havenell stood upon the landing at Hook- 
set Hundred, and gazed with fond eyes at the 
house which stood at the top of the low slope. 
Spring was upon the land. The trees were green 
with the first tender color of new leaves; the sward 
before the door had sprung to life. In the great 
hall he found a black boy lighting the candles in 
the sconces upon the walls. Havenell directed him 
to bring up his chest and portmanteau from the 
landing; but the boy, with a bob of his woolly head 
and a flash of white teeth, ran out toward the rear 
of the house. Havenell sat down in his father’s 
chair before the fireplace, where a lively fire spar- 
kied, and extended his booted legs to the grateful 
warmth. The evening had turned off cool. Above 
him on the wall the bright light of the myrtle can- 
dles showed his father’s fowling pieces and the 
sword with which he had met the shock of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides at Naseby. Near by was his writ- 
ing-table, with the case of dueling pistols, which 
had so fascinated Francis when a boy, still upon it. 
The long table, the great linen-chests, and the few 
books of his father’s library still occupied the fa- 
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miliar places. His mother’s virginal stood in its 
accustomed corner, as it had in the days when she 
played upon it and sang those brave old Cavalier 
songs which so delighted his father. The room sud- 
denly peopled itself with the courtly presence of 
Richard Havenell and the gracious spirit of his 
mother. Francis Havenell was almost happy. It 
seemed to him that they had welcomed him home. 
He fell to musing, feeding his greedy mind with 
memories of the past. 

He was roused from his reverie by the appear- 
ance of Angus MacDonald in the room. Angus 
was clad in sober colors, as he had always been in 
Havenell’s memory, but the harshness of his 
bearded face was softened now to an aspect of 
cheerfulness by the expression of welcome upon it. 
Angus was growing old, Havenell thought as he 
looked at him; there was a pronounced glint of 
white in his beard and hair, a hint of age in the 
droop of his broad shoulders. 

“Mon, mon!’ Angus cried, as they clasped 
hands. “But I’m glad to see ye in your own hall 
once more!” 

“No more glad than I am to be here, Angus,” 
Havenell assured him, motioning him to a chair. 
He cast an admiring eye over the Scot’s powerful, 
rawboned figure. “You ’ve grown no smaller dur- 
ing my absence.” 

“Ye ’ve grown into a fair bit of a mon yoursel’, 
lad,” Angus replied. “Ye ‘ll not miss six feet and 
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thirteen stone much. Ye’re a goodish bit like your 
father.” 

At the mention of his father, Francis Havenell’s 
face grew sombre. “Tell me about him, Angus,” 
he said. “Have you any suspicion who might have 
slain him?” 

The overseer shook his head. “Lay it by till the 
morn, Mr. Francis,” he advised, “an’ we'll go 
over the ground together —” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of old Bris- 
tol, who came to lay the table for supper. A broad 
grin spread itself upon his shiny black features 
when Havenell greeted him. They sat long at table 
over a repast of venison, waterfowl, turkey, and 
vegetables, while Havenell listened to MacDonald’s 
report of his stewardship. Things were in a fair 
way at Hookset despite the low price of tobacco. 
Wheat and maize had done well and cattle were 
increasing at a good yearly rate. Angus had looked 
somewhat into the silk culture which the Digges 
and Ferrars had advocated for so many years, but 
there was nothing in it, he believed. Tobacco was 
so low in price, since the strict enforcement of the 
Navigation Laws, that there was talk of refusing 
to plant for a year in order to get rid of the old 
crop, but the King had forbidden such measures. 
The Navigation Laws, he went on, had helped no- 
body — not even English ships and merchants. 

He was wrong there, Havenell assured him with 
a wry smile. The laws had helped His Majesty, 
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who gained a hundred thousand pounds a year 
from Virginia to lavish upon his favorites. The 
King cared nothing for Virginia, he asserted 
bitterly — but only for what he could get out 
of her. 

As he spoke, Havenell glanced up to see a new 
figure in the doorway, a slender, brown man in 
ragged blue denim, with a sash of crimson calico 
tied around his waist. His face was impassive ex- 
cept for his dark eyes, which were unusually intel- 
ligent, active, and —it appeared to Havenell — 
evil. When he came forward to clear the table, he 
- moved with the sinister grace of a leopard. Hav- 
enell fell silent as he watched the swift movements 
of the feline body, the ripple of tendons under the 
clear brown skin of the darting hands. Twice he 
met the flickering glance of the man’s cold, shallow 
eyes. In an incredibly short time he had finished 
his task, which would have taken Bristol the best 
part of an hour, and departed. 

Havenell turned to his companion. “Who is 
that?” he inquired. 

“That ’s Ponce,” said Angus, “a boy from the 
Spanish plantations in the Floridas. He’s a still 
lad, too still — the kind ye have to watch. Intelli- 
gent — a bad thing in a field hand; he helps Bris- 
tol in the house at times. New here —” 

He broke off as Ponce returned with fresh wood 
for the fire. 

When they were alone again, MacDonald re- 
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marked that they had new neighbors, upstream 
and down. 

“Mr. Nathaniel Bacon has bought the estate 
hard by Curle’s —” 

“But I thought he lived at King’s Creek,” Hav- 
enell broke in upon the overseer’s remarks. 

“°Tis a nephew of Colonel Bacon o’ King’s 
Creek,” Angus informed him. “And the old man is 
verra fond o’ him, I’m told, havin’ no childer of 
his own. Yell like the young man, I’m thinkin’. 
He’s a tall man an’ well made, a bit on the melan- 
choly side, but a most convincin’ talker. It’s him, 
they say, is the heart and soul of all this opposition 
to the Governor, though he ’s not suffered a shillin’s 
loss from the Indians. But he recently bought a 
farm some distance up the river — Bacon’s Quar- 
ter-Branch, ’tis called —and I’ve no doubt he 
fears for it.” 

“Well, we ’ve all some reason to be uneasy, I 
think,” Havenell remarked. “And our other neigh- 
bor — who is he?” 

“Now there’s one that puzzles me,’ answered 
Angus, with a frown. “An Irish gentleman; he 
claims kinship with Richard Talbot, who is so 
prominent at court —” 

“That ’s a thing to hide, not to parade,” said 
Havenell in disgust. “There never was a greater 
scoundrel unhung than Lying Dick Talbot. A 
liar and a braggart—nhe’s the scandal of the 
kingdom!” 
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“Be that however it may,” Angus continued, 
“this Mr. Padric Cahune is an odd character. 
He’d been a year at Albemarle ere he settled here. 
There ’s some’at hidden about him — creepin’, I ’d 
call him, for all his japes and jests. Why, ’t was 
only two days agone he turned up here one mornin’ 
and makes me one of his fine bows. ‘And how goes 
the turnips and cabbages this mornin’, my worthy 
Scotch friend? says he, in his grand way. He 
loves to twit me about my garden.” Angus 
snorted. 

““Ye’ve only one thing right, Mr. Cahune,’ 
I told him. ‘I’m a Scot!” 

“You had him there, Angus,” commented Hav- 
enell with a chuckle. “It must have hurt him, for 
all Irishmen are descended from kings, you know.” 

“All but one,” Angus said, with a smile. “This 
must be a grandson of some king’s jester. He saw 
the point at once, gave me a black look, and walked 
off without a word.” Angus yawned and stretched 
suggestively. 

“Nae doubt but ye ’Il have a chance to cast your 
eye over him in a day or two,” he told Havenell. 
‘“He’ll bear watchin’, lad.” He rose from his 
chair. “Yell take your father’s chamber, will ye 
not? Ye’re master now.” 

Havenell nodded. 

Daybreak found him afoot; and shortly after 
sunrise he fared forth with Angus through the mel- 
low Virginia sunshine. The Scot had insisted that 
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Havenell arm himself with a brace of pistols, re- 
marking that, with Indians and sneaking murder- 
ers slinking about the woods, it was only good sense 
to go prepared. A few minutes’ walk brought 
them to the small enclosure where his parents were 
buried; and he looked once more upon his moth- 
er’s grave with its simple headstone, green and 
tended, and that newer mound beside it. Already 
the grass covered his father’s resting place. His 
thoughts were busy with the man who lay in that 
cold and narrow bed, his honest and kindly father, 
cut down in his own domain by a cowardly assassin. 

“A man and a gentleman!” he said, thinking of 
Captain Carver’s words, unconscious that he spoke 
aloud. 

“Aye, lad—none finer!” said Angus’s deep 
voice by his side. 

As he looked, a great anger grew up in Francis 
Havenell’s heart, that icy, white fury of the north- 
ern races, the more dangerous for being repressed. 

“Be my witness, Angus MacDonald!” he cried 
in a harsh, shaking voice, turning to the tall man 
beside him. “If God give me life and strength, 
I’ll hunt down this creeping villain, match him 
guile for guile, blood for blood, death for death — 
so help me God!” 

“I’m wi’ ye, Francis Havenell!” cried Angus 
grimly. “And I’ve a notion Ill be in at the 
death!” 

“Count on me for no other interest, Angus, for 
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the present,” Havenell said, in a more composed 
voice. “I shall make it my daily business, every 
minute, every hour of every day, to avenge my fa- 
ther’s death.” 

“*'T will be slow work, lad,’ Angus warned him. 
“Ye ’ve nothing to start with, Mr. Francis.” 

“Aye, but I shall find something, sooner or later,” 
Havenell replied, with sombre confidence. 

After a little time, they set off to the clearing 
where Richard Havenell had lost his life. In the 
bright sunshine the world seemed entirely at peace. 
They had an occasional glimpse of gleaming silver 
on the river, seen through the shadowy fringe of 
river birch that flanked it; songs of cardinal and 
mocking bird filled the air; and high overhead a 
wedge of northbound wild geese honked loudly. 
But Francis Havenell was in a bitter mood. This 
loveliness, he reflected, which so charmed the eye, 
was a mockery, an illusion which deluded men into 
thinking all life beautiful. This golden serenity 
was but a mask for the currents of black passion 
and dark deeds that ran below the surface. The 
green beauty of the forest hid a thousand dangers; 
the sparkle of the stream blinded the eye to the 
sightless, crawling things that wriggled in the ooze 
of the river bottom. Happiness was to be snatched 
in minutes; pain was a thing of years. He thought 
of Stephen Anthony, struck down in his youth and 
promise; of his father, dying among the trees. Life 
was a cruel thing. 
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But it would not be dull, Havenell foresaw, as 
he strode along in silence by Angus’s side through 
the dewy grass, which swished sibilantly against his 
boots. He knew not into what coil of obscure mo- 
tives and buried hatreds he had blundered; but he 
meant to find out and never count the cost. Like 
a true soldier, he sensed approaching peril and it 
stimulated him like strong liquor. The thought 
that he might stake his wits against his life, look 
once more upon the bright face of danger, ran like 
fire through his veins. Angus saw, with approval, 
the glimmer of a smile about Havenell’s firm 
lips. 

Arrived at the clearing, Havenell found that 
Angus, with his usual foresight, had marked the 
exact spot where his father had fallen. 

“He lay right here, lad, face down, with his head 
to the east. One knee was doubled partly under 
him; and his right hand with his ridin’ whip in it 
was flung out to one side. We scarce could take 
the whip from his hand, he ’d clenched it so tight.” 

Havenell glanced about him. With a trained 
eye, he estimated the distance to the western side 
of the glade. 

“°T is a fair two hundred paces to the nearest 
cover on the west, Angus,” he observed. “A devil- 
ish long shot!” 

“Aye, ’t was that!” Angus replied. “But it was 
the Lord’s will, nae doubt, an’ we must bow to that, 
Mr. Francis, though there are times when He 
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takes a wondrous queer way to work out His 
schemes.” 

“There ’s naught of the Lord’s hand in this, 
Angus,” said Havenell dryly. ‘This was devil’s 
work. That’s plain to be seen.” 

“So Mr. Cahune said,” remarked MacDonald, 
“that day as we carried your father’s body into the 
house.” 

Havenell looked at him in surprise. “So Mr. 
Cahune was about that day, eh?’ There was a 
speculative look in his gray eyes. 

“Aye, lad; but I fear ye’re nosin’ a wrong 
scent,” said Angus shrewdly. “Mr. Cahune came 
a week before and borrowed that Ponce boy to sail 
his sloop to Jamestown for him, he bein’ no hand at 
all with a boat. Ponce is handy with small craft. 
They were just landin’ at Hookset when young 
Mingo came with the news. So Mr. Cahune joined 
me. In fact, he was much set back, and spent an 
hour or more lookin’ around for some sign of the 
murderer. But the ground was verra dry, there 
havin’ been no rain of any consequence for above 
a month, so no tracks were to be found.” 

“And Ponce? What did he say?” inquired Hav- 
enell, 

“A straight enough tale when I questioned him. 
And afterward he begged that I lend him no more 
to Mr. Cahune, who had cursed and caned him for 
no fault of his. No, lad, ’t is a blind trail ye ’re on. 
Though I’m none sae fond o’ either o’ them, I ’Il 
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say this for them, neither o’ them could ha’ done 
it wi’out the knowledge o’ the other, and there ’s 
no love lost between that precious pair.” 

Havenell nodded thoughtfully. 

Long after the Scot had gone about his duties, 
Francis Havenell remained in the glade. A shot 
fired from the western edge of the clearing would 
be too long for accuracy, he told himself, as he 
walked restlessly over the ground, examining it 
inch by inch. The sunlit quiet, broken only by bird 
songs and the faint rustle of new leaves, made the 
whole thing appear a mad dream. It seemed as 
though he must hear Richard Havenell’s strong, 
rich voice hailing him at any moment. There was 
a great ache in his heart and he was very lonely, 
but, like all noble natures, he had armored himself 
against adversity, while still retaining within him 
a delicacy of spirit that did honor to his heart. 

His examination of the surrounding ground dis- 
closed nothing, and after some time thus spent, he 
approached the eastern side of the clearing. It oc- 
curred to him that this would have been an easy 
shot for any man — not above fifty paces, he dis- 
covered. Then the whole scene flashed upon him. 
He wondered that he had not guessed it before. 
Beyond a doubt the slayer had fired from the east 
side of the glade. The whole scene reconstructed 
itself in his mind. 

He could see the murderer flitting from tree to 
tree through the woods behind his father, perhaps 
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for a considerable distance, unable to find a clear 
opening through which to fire. When Richard 
Havenell had entered the clearing, the skulker had 
hurried his pace and fired from the shelter of one 
of the great oaks; then peered out to see his vic- 
tim, driven by an indomitable spirit, turn and 
stumble a few steps in the direction of his enemy, 
ere he fell, never to rise again. Or mayhap he had 
fallen, knocked down by the shock of the heavy 
ball, and crawled a pace or two toward the slayer, 
like an old lion among the hunters, before life left 
him. Knowing the character of the dead man as 
he did, Francis Havenell could not doubt that he 
had hit upon the explanation of the position of the 
body, as it was found. 

He searched then at the base of the trees on the 
eastern side of the clearing, and in a short time 
picked up an object which puzzled him at first. It 
was a band of copper, a finger’s breadth in width, 
with a small hole in each end of it. Havenell con- 
cluded that it had been used to bind the cracked 
stock of a musket, and had fallen when the rivet 
worked out. It had lain there evidently for some 
time, for it was encrusted with verdigris from ex- 
posure to the dampness of the ground. Perhaps it 
was a clue: the assassin had lost it in his flight. 


IV 


A THOUGHTFUL GENTLEMAN FROM 
OXFORD 


Francis Havene. fell gradually into the routine 
of life at Hookset. He became familiar once more 
with the granaries and tobacco barns, the stables, 
the hencoops, the dovecot with its cooing pigeons, 
the damp coolness of the dairy house. He rose 
with the sun, breakfasted with Angus, and took his 
cup of sack from Bristol, as his father had before 
him. Then, booted and spurred, in buckskin 
breeches and black coat, with a brace of pistols at 
his belt, he took his leisurely way each morning to 
the Negro quarters, where he looked after the 
health of his people, dosing them liberally, when 
necessary, from the drastic contents of the medi- 
cine chest, or with simple herb-teas which the 
women brewed under his direction. A laughing, 
thoughtless, cheerful people they were, apparently 
without a regret for their lost freedom, irrespon- 
sible as children, who greeted him with flashing 
smiles and bobbing heads. And yet, at night Hav- 
enell heard strange songs coming from their cab- 
ins: low crooning chants with the regular rhythmic 
accent of a drum beat, insistent and barbaric; queer 
minor chords, carrying a burden of indescribable 
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sadness or reeking with the ferocity of the jungle. 
Strains beyond the ken of white men floated up 
through the twilight to the big house. Havenell 
wondered much about the music, and came, in 
time, to believe it the true expression of a repressed 
longing for liberty, the passionate utterance of 
simple hearts still steeped in savagery. After all, 
he reflected, who could say that freedom was not 
the heritage of the black man as well as of the 
white? 

Later in the day he might have been seen riding 
or walking over the fertile fields of Hookset Hun- 
dred; stopping now to examine the progress of the 
barley, striding down the long rows of Indian corn, 
or appearing in the tobacco fields where the field 
hands, in red-calico shirts and white-canvas draw- 
ers, worked in the warm sun among the green 
plants. Cattle nooned in the shade of the mulberry 
groves; sheep fed in the far meadows; swine rooted 
in the mast of the oak woods. 

The table at each meal groaned beneath the 
weight of innumerable delicate and varied foods 
from field and river. The streams were alive with 
fish; the creeks and pools teemed with ducks and 
geese; vast numbers of deer and turkey ranged the 
forest. Nowhere were the necessities of life so eas- 
ily obtained as in Virginia. Against the effortless 
monotony of such a life Francis Havenell rebelled 
at times. He felt himself smothering in a sea of 
tranquillity. He raged at his failure to find any 
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authentic clue that pointed to the identity of his 
father’s assassin. After the stirring life of an of- 
ficer under the active leadership of Maréchal 
Schomberg, this existence became almost unbear- 
able. At such moments, it was Havenell’s custom 
to take a fowling piece and wander for hours along 
the streams or through the forests in the vicinity of 
Hookset, as though in search of feathered game. 
In reality, he hoped blindly to come upon the 
murderer. 

During the course of one of these expeditions 
he stumbled on a strange thing, one that caused him 
considerable thought. It was just at midday that 
he struck a faint trail through the woods. and fol- 
lowed it until it led him into a broad, well-defined 
path, which ended at the edge of a large natural 
clearing. Havenell stopped abruptly and surveyed 
the glade. It opened upon a small lake, around 
which cypress and white oak drooped, casting upon 
its lonely waters an almost impenetrable shade. A 
bristling fringe of underbrush bordered the shore; 
the waters glimmered dully; there was an over- 
powering scent of sassafras and dogwood hanging 
in the still air. No sound broke the ominous still- 
ness. For no reason at all, Havenell felt a 
prickling and crawling of his skin, as if some mys- 
terious peril lurked near, 

At some distance from him, by the shore, stood 
an object which at first seemed to be the shattered 
trunk of a dead tree, but which, as he approached 
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it, proved itself something entirely different. It 
was a single large cypress log, carved into the rough 
likeness of aman. The impassive face was painted 
with yellow, black, and white in alternating circles 
around the eyes; the lips were brilliantly scarlet; 
the arms folded in half-relief across the ample 
breast. HHavenell stared in amazement at the fig- 
ure. Despite the crudeness of its execution, even 
in the full glare of the noon sun the obscene face 
presented an aspect of brutal power that was im- 
pressive. Francis Havenell had a consciousness of 
some filthy, some fatal, force emanating from this 
monstrous form. 

Before the image was a low altar built of logs, 
upon which stood three large bowls filled with 
food, and an object which he finally identified as 
the heart of an animal, with the blade of a dagger 
driven through it. The ground about the altar was 
beaten hard by the tread of many feet, and the 
grass all around was trampled as though a con- 
course of people had gathered there. Havenell saw 
these things in silent perplexity. What primitive 
Indian ritual was performed in this concealed spot? 
Since the red-skinned tribesmen had taken the war- 
path, no white man could know what orgies of 
hatred and violence might be enacted in the green 
solitude which surrounded him. The Virginians 
were but slightly informed on such matters, he 
knew; they had but small knowledge of their sav- 
age brothers. 
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He examined the place carefully and found well- 
worn paths radiating from it in all directions. Evi- 
dently the votaries of the jungle god assembled 
often to worship. As he started home, he halted 
and looked back at the huge idol waiting there in 
brutish patience for the return of its devotees. Then 
he took his way in a thoughtful abstraction toward 
Hookset. Had he glanced back a minute later, he 
might have seen a flash of faded blue and red in 
the hazel bush and caught the gleam of shallow 
black eyes, lit with a fire of fury and hatred, glar- 
ing at him from the shelter of a giant white oak. 

Dusk found him sitting solitary at his table in 
the great hall before a cheerful spread of victuals 
in silver and crystal on white damask. Bristol 
served him quietly and deftly. Angus had supped 
long since and was engaged upon his accounts. 
Havenell’s thoughts dwelt upon the problems 
which confronted him and on the events of the last 
few weeks, 

Later he sat down at his father’s writing-table 
and began a task which he had neglected. Being 
what he was, essentially a man of action, he hated 
all clerkly work; and with considerable distaste he 
set himself now to the dry business of going through 
his father’s papers. Deeds, titles to land, patents, 
and declarations of headrights, came to light from 
the capacious drawers of the desk, together with 
old papers relating to the sale of lands in England, 
family records, and lesser documents of all kinds. 
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In one drawer he found a notebook, partially filled, 
in which were set down many things concerning 
the soil, husbandry, and exchange of tobacco. As 
he thumbed over the leaves, a sheet of paper fell 
out and fluttered to the floor. When he stooped to 
pick it up, he saw that there were a few lines writ- 
ten on it in his father’s bold hand. Before he had 
straightened up, Havenell had grasped the mean- 
ing of the words which sprawled across the paper. 
It was evidently part of an unfinished letter: — 

“certain that I am in considerable danger,” 
itran. “I know too much, and this scoundrel fears 
me. But I count the peril little, if I can nip this 
thing in its dark bud —” And there it broke off 
short. 

Havenell had finished reading it the second time 
when he became aware of someone standing in the 
doorway. It was Ponce. How long that soft- 
footed one had stood there, Havenell had no means 
of knowing. The master surprised a look of in- 
quiry on the swart face when he glanced up; but it 
faded at once to the blank expression of a trained 
servant. The impassive aspect of the man irritated 
Havenell. 

“Make some sound when you come into this 
room, boy,” he said, in a stern tone. 

“Si, sefior,” answered Ponce, and went about his 
duty of clearing the table. 

After Ponce had left the hall, Havenell made a 
thorough search, but failed to find anything that 
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would throw any further light on the perplexing 
sentences he had just read. He meditated. ‘The 
papers added almost nothing to his knowledge of 
the situation. He was faced with the necessity 
of establishing the identity of the “scoundrel” men- 
tioned by his father. Could he but accomplish 
that, his thought ran on, he might at the same time 
run to earth his father’s slayer, and stop the thing 
Richard Havenell had feared. 

Havenell walked out on to the veranda. ‘The 
night was moistly warm, with a hint of rain in the 
air, and black with an overcast sky. Far off a 
whippoorwill called. Near by he heard a faint 
rustle in the shrubbery and he looked sharply in 
that direction, but could see nothing. He shook his 
head as though to clear his brain. This was only 
another thing he could not explain, at one with all 
the late happenings at Hookset — murder, the 
scrap of letter, that cat-footed Ponce, the clearing 
in the forest. Hookset had become a place of in- 
trigue; he could feel its stealthy movement all about 
him, and yet he could not put his finger on it. 

He must carry on his father’s work: discover and 
“nip in its dark bud” the thing his father feared — 
that at any cost. “T'was what Richard Havenell 
would want, he was sure. Even though it delayed 
his vengeance, he must do that. And he must not 
fail, no matter what the dark hazards that lay be- 
fore him. 


There was a restlessness in the whole colony,— 
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his thoughts took another turn,— distrust of the 
Governor, even a questioning of the King’s author- 
ity. He began to pace back and forth in the dark- 
ness. From the negro quarters came the birdlike 
notes of a flute in a plaintive melody. There was, 
in very truth, good reason for uneasiness, his 
thought continued. It was almost impossible for 
England to rule justly, at such a distance, a coun- 
try with interests so opposed to her own. After 
all, they were no longer Englishmen, but Virgin- 
lans, a new race rooted in a virgin soil. 
Returning the next day at sunset from another 
fruitless search for a clue, he saw evidences of bus- 
tle and activity about the kitchen. Savory odors 
issued from it, and Bristol, dressed in his best, hur- 
ried importantly from house to kitchen with young 
Pompey, shining from much washing, in close at- 
tendance. Havenell was not surprised when he en- 
tered the hall to find Angus with three strange gen- 
tlemen, passing the time before supper around a 
bowl of toddy. The tall, lithe, swarthy man, with 
dark, melancholy eyes, was Mr. Nathaniel Bacon. 
Although he was carelessly dressed, in clothes that 
showed hard usage, Havenell saw in a glance that 
he was a gentleman. Another slight, keen-faced 
man of middle age, neatly clad and tightly belted, 
proved to be Mr. Richard Lawrence of Jamestown. 
The third was Mr. Padric Cahune. Havenell 
looked at him with interest. He was dressed care- 
fully in green plush, with cut-crystal buttons, and 
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lace at wrist and neck. A large black peruke 
flowed down over his collar, and he wore a sword 
with a richly chased hilt. Not ill looking, was Hav- 
enell’s thought, until he met the man’s sparkling, 
black eyes, which appraised him furtively. Then in 
an instant Havenell knew that he disliked Mr. 
Cahune. “Creepin’,” Angus had said; and Angus 
was right. There was something sly, a foxy qual- 
ity, about the Irishman. 

The queerly assorted quintet supped together in 
the greatest apparent harmony. The visitors com- 
plimented Francis Havenell upon the quality of 
his wines and the talents of his cook. Mr. Cahune 
remarked that nowhere in the colony had he seen 
life better lived than at Hookset. 

“Nor anywhere else, for the matter of that,” he 
went on, after a pause, speaking with only a slight 
brogue. “And I am somewhat of a judge in these 
matters, for I ’ve supped at the best houses in Paris 
and London. I had a small vogue over there; and 
being cousin-german to Dick Talbot gave me the 
entrée everywhere.” 

“Life will doubtless cease to be lived in any fash- 
ion, Mr. Cahune,” Lawrence put in caustically, 
“unless steps are taken to end the Indian wars. 
Between the redskins and the Navigation Laws 
there ’ll be cursed little to live for in Virginia.” 

“But we could crush the Indians in a month’s 
campaign,” Havenell said, “if it were properly 
conducted.” 
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Bacon’s eyes flashed sombrely. “‘Aye; but our 
worshipful Governor will grant no permission for 
the raising of a force to do it,” he told Havenell. 

“But he has ordered the frontier forts put in 
order,” said Cahune mildly. 

Lawrence laughed. “Sink me, sir! But that is 
most thoughtful of him,” he commented ironically. 
“And has he ordered the Susquehannocks to walk 
up to the forts and be killed? A good half of the 
money it needs to repair them will stick to his fin- 
gers or those of his friends — the treacherous old 
villain! You’ll hear it said, Mr. Havenell, that I 
bear Sir William Berkeley a grudge —” 

“There seems to be a fair bit of truth in the say- 
ing,’ Angus commented. 

Mr. Lawrence laughed in spite of himself. “So 
there is,” he admitted good-humoredly. “He used 
his influence on behalf of one of his favorites to 
beat me in a case at law, where I had the right. I 
have not forgotten it.” 

“By gad, gentlemen! It was scurvy treatment 
for a free Englishman,” said Bacon frowningly. 
“It seems to me that our Governor has much to 
answer for.” 

“We are no longer Englishmen, Mr. Bacon,” 
said Havenell in a cool voice, turning partly to face 
him. “We are Virginians. And our Governor 
should be a Virginian, not some corrupt favorite 
of the King’s.” 

There was a startled look on Bacon’s face; on 
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Lawrence’s a little, twisted smile, as though he 
watched a play. 

Cahune leaned forward suddenly. “Do you 
know that your words are near to treason, Mr. 
Havenell?” he asked. 

His voice was smooth, but Havenell felt the 
menace which lay under his words. “’T is for- 
tunate that you are among friends, in an out- 
post of the world and not in England. I advise 
you —” 

“My dear sir,” Havenell interrupted him in a 
low tone, which cut, nevertheless, like the lash of a 
whip, “I am not in the habit of taking advice from 
strange gentlemen who honor me with it unsolic- 
ited.” There was a dangerous light in his glance. 

Ere Cahune could reply, Richard Lawrence 
broke into speech. “Come, come, you two game- 
cocks! No quarreling, gentlemen! After all, Mr. 
Havenell is among friends. At Oxford they 
taught me that there are two sides to every ques- 
tion.” He continued talking most cheerfully of 
his life at Oxford, in a bland way, discussing with 
equal facility the philosophy of the ancients and 
the poetry of the moderns. Havenell was content 
to let the matter rest where it was, largely because 
he desired further opportunities for observing Mr. 
Padric Cahune. And that gentleman apparently 
had no appetite for a quarrel, since he smiled and 
waved his hands as if to brush the whole matter 
aside. 
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Francis Havenell leaned back in his chair, twirl- 
ing the thin stem of a glass between his fingers, 
while he stared over Dick Lawrence’s head at the 
black rectangle of the window. And as he looked, 
the darkness outside was torn by a red flash like a 
pointing finger; there was a crash of shattered 
glass; something’ buzzed angrily between himself 
and Bristol and thudded into the wall behind him. 
Then he heard the bellowing report of a musket! 

The Negro staggered back with a frightened 
squeak, dropping the platter he was carrying. 
Havenell reached the writing-table in a single 
bound, overturning Bristol as he did so, snatched 
up his pistols, and ran out the door. The others 
sat for a moment staring, dazed by surprise, before 
they followed him. On the steps he paused briefly. 
The night was moonless, but thick with stars. 
Somewhere toward the river he could hear the light 
pelt of retreating footsteps, and he ran swiftly in 
that direction. 

As he approached the water, he heard the 
crackle of snapping twigs in the undergrowth 
on his right. There was a dull sheen of star- 
light on the water, and a second later he saw a 
stooping form black against it and running at 
high speed. He caught the flutter of a sash, and 
in that instant knew it to be Ponce. Havenell fired 
one pistol as the fugitive topped the bank, but he 
was uncertain whether or not he had hit his mark. 
When he reached the shore, he saw a dark object at 
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some distance on the water, moving slowly away 
from him, leaving a faintly luminous trail behind. 
He raised his second pistol and fired with the nicest 
care. The object moved on without pause. 


Vv 
PALADORE 


HAvVENELL thrust the empty pistols into his belt 
with an impatient movement. He was irritated at 
his poor marksmanship, but, as he retraced his steps 
toward the house through the soft night, he became 
calm. Life took on an interest now, although he 
regretted that he had failed to come to grips with 
his enemy. The incident had this virtue: he had 
an enemy and he knew him. ‘That was worth some- 
thing. He wondered what might be Ponce’s in- 
centive — possibly the few curt words he had ad- 
dressed to him the evening before. 

In the broad lane of light from the open door 
he found Angus awaiting him, and a moment later 
Lawrence and Cahune came out of the darkness 
and joined them. 

“Who was it, lad?’ Angus inquired. ‘Could ye 
make him out? Did ye hit him?’ 

“?T’ was that boy, Ponce,’ Havenell replied 
briefly. “I missed him both times. My shooting is 
bad. I’m out of practice, else I should not have 
missed that first shot — a running target, but plain, 
Angus. No excuse for it!” 

“These night-blooming musketeers must be 
stopped,” Angus said grimly. “We'll hunt this 
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boy down. We'll start by offerin’ a large reward 
for him, dead or alive —a thousand poun’ 0’ to- 
bacco!” 

“He ’s hardly worth that, Angus,” Havenell pro- 
tested, laughing. 

“Youll not be safe till he’s caught,” said 
Bacon’s voice from the gloom, as he approached 
them. 

“That adds spice to life, Mr. Bacon,” Havenell 
cried gayly. “I was beginning to find Virginia a 
bit dull, but now that I have an enemy —” 

“Who shoots in the dark,” remarked Angus. 

“You stand a good chance of dying as your fa- 
ther did, Mr. Havenell,” said Lawrence seriously. 

“But he had no inkling of an enemy,” said Hav- 
enell, watching Mr. Cahune’s face as he spoke, 
“while I know mine, which is an advantage.” 

“I believe Mr. Havenell is right,” said the Irish- 
man, with no change of expression that Havenell 
could see. 

“At any rate, let us finish the toddy, gentlemen,” 
Havenell cried, leading the way into the hall. 
“And, Angus — don’t meddle with Ponce until I 
return. I am going down river in the morning. I 
find I ’ve business in Jamestown.” 

MacDonald looked at him in surprise, but be- 
fore he could speak, Richard Lawrence declared his 
intention of accompanying Havenell. 

“This falls out quite well,” Lawrence said. “I 
have been casting about for a way to get back to 
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Jamestown without putting Nat Bacon out. He is 
going up river to his plantation there.” 

Bacon laughed. “I might have known you 
could n’t stay long away from Jamestown, Dick,” 
he said, with a kind smile at his friend. 

“Things are on the move,” Lawrence assured 
him, ‘‘and I must be at the centre of them. We 
have only one life to live, you know. ’T is an in- 
teresting adventure, and I wish to lose none of its 
savor. I’ve wished many times that I could be 
in a dozen places at once. Then, by the bells of 
Bristol, I’d enjoy it to the utmost. I talk like a 
dreamer, but underneath all this foam of words 
you ‘ll find some day that I’m a man of action.” 

“Too lazy,” Bacon observed. “It’s a lucky thing 
you have plenty, Dick, or the neighbors might find 
you in bed some morning, starved to death with 
food waiting just outside.” He rose and stretched 
his tall form to its fullest height. “The toddy’s fin- 
ished, gentlemen, and I must be away early in the 
morning. What say you, Mr. Havenell? Will 
you permit us to retire?” 

Dawn found Havenell and Lawrence embarked 
in Havenell’s sloop on the broad breast of the river. 
A mist hung over the water, pearl-gray and yel- 
low where the first weak rays of the rising sun 
struck into it. The breeze was so light that it scarce 
gave them steerageway, and it made no impression 
at all upon the heavy masses of the fog. On the 
shore the walnuts and giant oaks reared their green 
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tops above the mist, their leaves glimmering in the ~ 
feeble light of the new sun. They had an unstable 
appearance, as though their trunks were rooted in 
nothing save the wavering coils of vapor. 

Havenell, as was his wont, said little; but Mr. 
Lawrence chatted gayly of England and Oxford. 
He admitted that he was glad to see someone who 
had recently been in London, but added that he 
had no desire to return to Kurope. Virginia, he 
affirmed, was the finest place in the whole world, 
or would be, with the proper government. His 
voice, muffled by the fog, had a singular volume, 
as though he were shouting to Havenell from an- 
other world. 

The mist dispersed gradually before the increas- 
ing heat of the sun, and the breeze freshened. 
There was a faint gurgle of water from the bow 
as the sail began to draw. Mr. Lawrence fell si- 
lent, while Havenell made everything to his liking 
and settled back comfortably against the tiller; and 
then Lawrence resumed the flow of his discourse in 
that brilliant and convincing fashion which had 
earned for him the sobriquet, “Thoughtful Mr. 
Lawrence.” He spoke of Virginia and her prob- 
lems. 

A continued enforcement — he told Havenell — 
of the Navigation Laws would ruin Virginia en- 
tirely, and that right shortly. In former years the 
Dutch had taken the lower grades of tobacco off 
their hands at a fair price, and paid a fat tax of 
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ten shillings a hogshead beside. Now that was 
done away with, and the Dutch had turned to the 
Spaniards for tobacco. England could not use all 
of the crop, and the price was low since the de- 
mand was small. This was the true reason for the 
present discontent. The whole crop last year had 
not brought in more than ten pounds per person, 
which was not enough to keep people alive. Every 
planter had suffered a heavy loss. He ceased 
speaking and glanced shrewdly at the face of the 
silent listener. Havenell nodded, but made no 
comment. 

After a pause of some duration, Mr. Lawrence 
picked up the thread of his theme with the remark: 
“Englishmen have always been slow to anger. 
They suffer and grumble; but there’s this to be 
said for them: when finally they awaken, they do 
thoroughly whatever ’s to be done. They sweated 
and groaned under two generations of Stuarts be- 
fore they acted; then they growled for years under 
the iron hand of Cromwell, who made it a crime to 
drink on the Lord’s Day and a misdemeanor to 
kiss a pretty girl. And now —” 

“We’re back to the Stuarts again,” Havenell 
remarked. “A dissolute king, with corruption in 
every public office.” 

“Ves, and nowhere are the public officers more 
corrupt than in Virginia,” Lawrence observed 
sharply. ‘For the sake of his trade in furs with 
the Indians, Governor Berkeley sacrifices the poor 
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devils on the outlying plantations, rather than of- 
fend the redskins and lose his profits. And the 
savages grow bolder every day. You’re in con- 
siderable danger at Hookset—I suppose you 
know that?” 

Havenell smiled and nodded. “’T is what makes 
life interesting, Mr. Lawrence. I have lived so 
long with peril that I find it hard to settle down 
to the secluded life of.a planter. Hazard is the 
wine of life. It makes a heady beverage!” 

“Life at Hookset is indeed dull and quiet,” Law- 
rence observed, with an ironic smile on his pale, mo- 
bile countenance. 

The Master of Hookset chuckled, as he trimmed. 
the sail to a slight change in the wind, but he said 
nothing. Richard Lawrence studied his compan- 
ion astutely. 

“What think you of these matters, Mr. Hav- 
enell?” he inquired a little later. “You may be 
frank with me. I am too much in the bad graces 
of Sir William Berkeley to carry tales. They 
would bear no weight with him. His friends have 
named me a son of the devil so often that the chil- 
dren walk around me at a distance looking for my 
horns and tail.” He laughed and added whim- 
sically, “And I swear I’m sorry to disappoint 
them.” 

Before Havenell could reply, Lawrence went on 
to say that he had sent to John Bland by the 
Three Kingdoms a rough draft of a petition to be 
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presented to the King, showing forth plainly the 
sad state to which Virginia was come. But he had 
no hopes that it would have any influence. Re- 
forms in Virginia would be accomplished in no 
such easy manner, but by sweat and blood. 

“To be quite candid with you, Mr. Havenell,” 
Lawrence continued, “Nat Bacon and I came to 
Hookset for the purpose of finding out your sym- 
pathies under present conditions. What would be 
your stand if we took the bull by the horns and 
went out to teach these red devils a lesson they 
would never forget? Would you be with us?” 

“And why did you not speak of this last night?” 
Havenell asked, with the curious feeling that he 
knew what Lawrence’s answer would be. 

“Your friend Mr. Cahune was in the way. In 
the year he has been in Virginia, he has made him- 
self the friend of the Governor and the Ludwells, 
Sir Henry Chichely, Colonel Lee, Beverly, Spen- 
cer, Claiborne, all favorites of the Governor, so 
we judged it best to wait for a more favorable op- 
portunity. I’ve no doubt that your impetuous 
words of last night will be reported to the Governor 
within two days’ time.” 

“For that I care nothing,” said Havenell quietly. 
“Tt is true that Governor Berkeley was my fa- 
ther’s friend —” 

“But he’s not the same man your father knew,” 
Lawrence interrupted. “Then he was a gallant 
of wit and pleasure; now he has become a peevish 
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old ruffian, with nothing so much at heart as his 
profits.” 

They conversed through the long day as they 
sailed down the broad reaches of the stately river. 
At sunset they approached the low, marshy island 
on which Jamestown stood. A single vessel lay at 
her moorings a short distance above the town. She 
was black in color and built lower upon the water 
than any ship Havenell had ever seen. Her dark 
hue, narrow lines, and look of speed gave her a 
sinister aspect that was arresting. As they drew 
closer, they saw that she flew the Dutch flag, and 
there were signs of unusual activity upon her decks. 
She was armed both fore and aft with brass cannon. 
When they came abreast of her, they were almost 
suffocated by her vile stench. 

“Gad! A damned slaver!” cried Lawrence in a 
choked voice. “Sheer off, Mr. Havenell! She pol-. 
lutes the air.” 

“Something ’s amiss aboard her,” said Havenell. 
“Look there amidships.” 

Sailors were busy about the mainmast in the 
waist of the vessel; but as they looked, the group 
fell apart, and they could see a giant Negro trussed 
up by the wrists to the mast. At a word from a 
fat, gross man in command, a powerful seaman 
stepped forward carrying a whip. He drew back 
his thick, corded arm and struck. Havenell heard 
the vicious hiss of the whip and the sickening, dull 
sound of it as it fell upon the black skin. Four 
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times the man struck ere he acquired a rhythm, 
and then the blows fell faster and faster. The 
black man made no sound. 

Havenell’s blood boiled. Scenes like this were 
almost unknown in Virginia. 

Before Lawrence realized what was happening, 
Havenell thrust his tiller hard aport and headed 
the sloop directly into the vessel’s side. A mo- 
ment later they bumped against her with a grating 
thump. Havenell grasped the rope ladder and 
scrambled aboard. 

When he gained the deck, the group about the 
mast was still unaware of his presence. The whip 
continued its savage song, rising and falling re- 
lentlessly. Drops of blood had begun to make 
their appearance upon the shining skin of the 
trussed giant; there was a glitter of cruel delight 
in the piglike eyes of the fat man in charge, as 
‘the Negro flinched a little at each blow. Rage 
shook Francis Havenell and ran like fire through 
his veins. His body stiffened; his face paled and 
set like a mask of marble. But through his anger 
he felt an odd gayety. Here was action. 

“Lay off!’ Havenell called out in a peremptory 
tone. 

At his words they turned to face him — a hard- 
looking crew, whose amazement began to turn to 
anger when they saw the single figure standing by 
the bulwarks. 

“Cut that man down!” Havenell commanded 
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sharply, pointing to the Negro, who drooped limply 
in his bonds. 

No one moved except the fat captain, who waved 
a restraining red ham of a hand at his men. 

“Py Gott! You can’d gif gommands on my 
shib!” he cried at the Virginian. 

“By God, sir! Well see about that!’ Francis 
Havenell replied. “Order that boy freed.” 

The Dutchman took a threatening step forward. 
The man with the whip began to close in from 
Havenell’s left. 

A chill smile made its appearance on the Virgin- 
ian’s countenance. His hands flashed to his belt 
and came up. The Dutchmen found themselves 
gazing down the steel throats of a pair of pistols, 
held in steady hands. 

“Cut that boy down,” Havenell repeated in a 
cold, level voice, with a suggestive motion of one 
of his weapons toward the sailor, who stood with 
the whip hanging by a thong from his wrist. There 
was a rapid interchange of words in Dutch between 
him and the captain before he drew a knife from 
the sheath that hung by a lanyard from his neck, 
and with a single slash severed the ropes which 
bound the Negro. The black man staggered, but 
did not fall, and reeled to within a few paces of 
Havenell. 

“Put a price on him, Captain!” said Fran- 
cis Havenell. 

The Dutchman looked at him in surprise. 
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“Fordy of your English pounds,” he replied sul- 
lenly. 

“Done!” said the Master of Hookset. “Into the 
boat, boy!” he continued, addressing the Negro. 
The man looked at him without comprehension, 
swaying a bit from pain and giddiness. 

“Dry him mit French, Mister!’ advised the 
Dutchman. 

“Qu’ est-ce que votre nom?” essayed the Vir- 
ginian. 

A pleased smile broke over the black visage and 
a look of understanding flashed there. 

‘“‘Paladore, maitre,” he answered. 


VI 
A LADY IN A MASK 


Srrtinc before a crackling fire in a strange cham- 
ber that night, Francis Havenell reviewed the 
events of the day. With the evening had come a 
cold wind and a dash of rain, so that the fire and 
the pleasant heat of the mulled wine on the table 
beside him were not amiss. Naturally enough, he 
had gone to lodge with Richard Lawrence, and 
most agreeable he found it, for Lawrence was not 
poor and he used his wealth to make his house 
comfortable. Havenell was drowsily content. 

He settled himself deeper in his chair and pon- 
dered over the happenings of the last few hours. 
There was a promise of strife to come out of all 
this coil of talk and disaffection, he reflected. No 
doubt he would play his part in it, although he had 
not yet reached the bottom of matters. That would 
come in time, if he kept a still tongue and open 
ears. His eyes fell upon the pistols on the table by 
his side, and he smiled as he thought of the incident 
on the Dutch ship. What a transparent lot of 
swine they were, and how easy it had been to de- 
feat their little plan for potshooting him from be- 
hind the bulwarks, when he had gotten clear of 
the ship! Huis smile grew contemptuous, as he re- 
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called the look of ludicrous dismay upon the heavy, 
florid face of the Dutch skipper, when he had in- 
vited him ashore to complete the sale of the slave. 
A. few guttural words had been enough to convince 
the crew that they had best restrain themselves. 
Havenell had left nothing to chance, even though 
the Dutchman went docilely enough down the lad- 
der before him; he had kept his pistols ready for 
instant use until they were out of range of the 
vessel. It amused him to remember the respect 
with which the Dutchman had regarded the pistols. 
He had displayed a pitiful aspect, like that of a 
man about to be hanged. But the transaction 
ashore had gone off without trouble, and the cap- 
tain had signed the necessary papers and taken his 
money without objection. On the whole, Havenell 
felt pleased with the affair, although it had a pirati- 
cal appearance, without doubt, since he had been 
the gainer, even though he had paid a fat price for 
the slave. Paladore seemed to him an unusual 
man. He had the bearing of a freeman, rather 
than that of a slave. He was thewed like a giant. 

Havenell’s meditation was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of one of Mr. Lawrence’s black boys with 
wood to replenish the fire. Francis told him to 
send Paladore up and to heat the wine again, for 
it had grown cold during his musing. A few min- 
utes later, he became aware of a presence in the 
room, although he had heard no sound, and looked 
up to find the huge, dark form of Paladore stand- 
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ing close beside him. In spite of his size, the man 
was as light-footed as a cat. Paladore bowed re- 
spectfully, as Havenell glanced up at him. It was 
evident that he was suffering considerably, even 
after the soothing dressing Havenell had applied to 
his back, for his eyes were bright with pain. 

The master looked at the man attentively and 
then began to question him regarding the events 
which led up to the flogging. 

“It was one of the ship’s officers,” Paladore told 
him in very good French, but with a soft accent 
which made it hard to follow, “the Captain’s 
brother, I think,— there was a resemblance between 
them,— who abused me so that it was needful that 
he should feel the weight of my hand.” He drew 
himself up proudly. “In my own country I was 
a chief’s son and a warrior,” he added. 

Havenell nodded. This was a sentiment he could 
understand in any man, no matter what his color. 

“How came you here — a slave?” he asked curi- 
ously. 

“In a great battle with the Arabs,” replied the 
black man, “Kighteen summers had I seen, and 
since then ten have passed. My people were few, 
but mighty warriors, bearers of spears, hunters of 
lions, dwelling among the great trees — tall men, 
who loved war. We were no eaters of fish, with the 
hearts of women; so it happened that when they 
came upon us the battle was long and hard. They 
were many and armed with muskets,— things we 
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had never seen,— so that in the end they conquered. 
We fought hard, maitre; many fell before us; but 
one by one I saw my brethren, the sons of my fa- 
ther, at last my father himself — slain. In the end 
there were but a small number of us left to begin 
the long march to the sea.” 

At this moment Richard Lawrence’s boy re- 
turned with the hot spiced wine, and Havenell sent 
him to ask his master for a purge for Paladore. 
When he had gone, Francis Havenell motioned to 
Paladore to continue. 

“After a long time on the waters I became the 
slave of an old man, who was called Monsieur,” 
Paladore went on in a softer voice. “It was my 
thought to kill him, at first,— he was a little man, 
*t would have been but play,— but he treated me as 
a warrior and I put it by from day to day, until at 
last I had the desire no longer. He had been in 
his youth a great man of war and had done many 
deeds of blood, but this is an evil thing in the eyes 
of your people, so he turned each day more and 
more to that One who dwells in the Sky. After 
many days, I learned his speech, as you may see. 
And he taught me other things — to fire a musket, 
to sail upon the waters, to serve him in all ways. 
We lived in a lonely spot by the sea, near a town 
called St. Christopher, and there these men came 
against us. Monsieur died in the door of his house, 
fighting with his sword against the robbers, and I 
was overcome at last, but not until I had struck 
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down the brother of le capitaine, so that he lay as 
one dead.” 

Paladore was silent as Richard Lawrence came 
into the chamber bearing in his hand a steaming 
cup. Havenell took it from him and handed it to 
the giant Negro, who drained it without question. 

“That will drive the heat and fevers from your 
blood, Paladore,” Havenell told him kindly, “and 
with a long sleep youll be as good as ever in the 
morning.” 

Paladore bowed and left the room. 

Lawrence inquired after Havenell’s comfort. 
Upon being assured by his guest that he had no- 
where been better entertained, he smiled amiably 
and complimented Havenell upon his behavior in 
the matter of the Dutch captain. The Master of 
Hookset laughed, and observed that the thing had 
more the appearance of robbery upon the high seas 
than anything else. 

“Name it what you will,” said Lawrence in a 
bantering tone, “it was well done. I shall never 
call myself a man of action in your presence again.” 

He bade Havenell good night and went off 
chuckling. 

After finishing the wine, Francis Havenell went 
to bed, but did not fall asleep. A strange inner 
restlessness kept him awake. He thought of Mr. 
Padric Cahune, with the dark, impenetrable face 
and a past veiled in mystery; of his father; of 
Ponce; of Stephen Anthony. Paladore’s words re- 
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curred to his mind: “‘tall men who loved war.” He 
came of such stock himself — lusty, comely men 
with gold bands upon their arms, with sharp swords 
and horned helmets, who roved the world for profit 
and adventure — sea kings and poets, warlocks and 
wasters, crusaders and conquerors, statesmen and 
buccaneers. A motley company, but a glorious 
one! That was all gone; men now loved better 
the ways of fatted peace than the hardy days of 
war; everything now was talk and bombast, a great 
clatter of tongues, much smoke, but little fire. 
When he awoke, it was to see the huge form of 
Paladore moving noiselessly about the chamber. 
The windows were flung open and a soft wind 
stirred the heavy draperies, which were pulled back 
to admit a flood of brilliant sunshine. His clothes, 
which he had thrown carelessly upon a chair, were 
neatly brushed and folded, his pistols oiled and 
freshly primed. Paladore was engaged in cleaning 
his boots. An hour later, after a hearty breakfast, 
trimmed and shaven, Havenell stepped out into the 
bright morning. There were few people abroad 
and he sauntered slowly down the street, looking 
about with interest at the straggling town. Occa- 
sionally passers-by glanced with unconcealed curi- 
osity at his strong, lithe figure, his assured step, 
hawk-like features, and alert but steady gray eyes. 
Richard Lawrence, glancing up from his conversa- 
tion with two strangers in the ordinary, had a sud- 
den thought as Havenell entered: Here was the 
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best of old England with something added —a 
youthful and robust vigor, with much of beauty 
that could, upon occasion, be terrible. ‘This was 
one of a new race upon the troubled old earth, one 
that bade fair to be irresistible, with the tenacity 
of the English, without their sluggishness, and with 
the eager brilliance of the Latins, lacking their ef- 
fervescence. 

“Two gentlemen from Rappahannock,” he ex- 
plained, as Havenell came up; and then a thin, sar- 
donic smile appeared on his sharp-cut features, an 
elfish sparkle in his eyes. “They are here to ask 
assistance for the people of Rappahannock to fight 
the Indians.” He laughed. “They are going to 
call upon our most worshipful Governor. I wish 
you good fortune in your quest, gentlemen,” he 
added mockingly. 

The older of the two strangers, Adam Green- 
leaf, was a tall, gaunt man, dressed in tattered 
buckskins, with a huge, fair beard from which a 
meagre nose thrust out. His companion, Will 
Pettyfool, was younger, in his early thirties, brave 
in new buckskins which set off his sturdy figure to 
advantage. 

Pettyfool was open enough in his remarks about 
the discontent in Rappahannock County. ‘“Gover- 
nor Berkeley had best look to himself,’ he ob- 
served, “or he ’ll have as pretty a rebellion on his 
hands as man ever devised. Think ye we can sit 
still any longer and watch our neighbors slaugh- 
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tered and scalped by red whelps o’ hell, and do 
nothing —” 

“Save your breath for Sir William Berkeley, 
Will,’ Greenleaf interrupted. “You’re like to 
need it; I hear he flies in a rage whenever he’s 
crossed.” 

“He ’d best be pacific with me,” Pettyfool mut- 
tered darkly. 

“Oh, he will, beyond a doubt,” said Richard Law- 
rence ironically. ‘“He’ll bow and scrape; ’t will 
be ‘Mr. Pettyfool’ here and ‘Mr. Pettyfool’ there, 
and ‘What think you of my garden, Mr. Petty- 
fool? until he finds out your errand. Then he ’ll 
turn off brittle and peevish, and you will find sud- 
denly that you are a dog or an impudent rogue to 
question him.” 

Adam Greenleaf scowled, but he said nothing. 
The younger man, however, stared at Lawrence in 
astonishment for a moment and then broke into 
violent speech. 

“By God! Ill see whether he ’Il talk to me that 
way,” he cried, “and damned quick, too! Come 
on, Adam!” 

He walked out of the room briskly, followed at 
a slower pace by Adam Greenleaf. Havenell and 
Lawrence stepped to the door and saw them pro- 
ceeding with easy strides, which took them rapidly 
out of sight. 

“Tis six miles to Greenspring. At that rate, 
they ’ll be there by ten of the morning. Well hear 
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the tale to-night over the wine. I venture ’t will 
be a classic,” said Lawrence, as he went back in- 
side the inn. 

Havenell remained in the doorway, gazing ab- 
sently in the direction taken by the two woodsmen. 
After some minutes he saw a mounted figure, at- 
tended by a groom, approaching him, and a little 
later he saw that the rider was a woman. She was 
clad in a riding-dress of green cloth and had a black 
hat upon her small, well-set head. She wore a green 
riding-mask. Havenell found himself staring. 
There was something familiar about her, something 
that drew him, and yet he was certain he had never 
seen her before, for his experience with women was 
small. He decided that it must be a fancied resem- 
blance to someone he knew that he saw in the 
smooth curve of her cheek, the rich lights in her 
dark hair, the proud carriage of her head. 

As her sedately pacing mount drew near, she 
looked directly at him. For a long moment he 
gazed into a pair of clear, brown eyes. He had a 
sensation of looking into the crystal waters of some 
remote pool. Impulsively he swept off his hat and 
bowed. A wave of bright color spread quickly over 
her face beneath her mask, and she turned sharply 
away, riding in the direction the two woodsmen 
had taken, the groom urging his nag close behind 
her horse’s clattering feet. 

Francis Havenell was possessed of a sudden hap- 
piness, 


VII 
THE OLD CAVALIER 


Jusr after midday Francis Havenell borrowed a 
horse from Richard Lawrence, and rode out from 
Jamestown toward Greenspring to pay his respects 
to Governor Berkeley. Although he had not seen 
him in many years, he remembered Sir William 
very well — a handsome man of middle age, dressed 
in the height of fashion. As he rode through the 
lazy, warm afternoon, his thoughts went back to 
those boyhood days when he had gone with his fa- 
ther over this same path among the fields and trees. 
Of roads, such as were common in France and 
England, there were none. Men rode or walked 
upon their errands through narrow footways; carts 
were almost unknown, for streams and rivers were 
the highways of commerce and pleasure. 
Greenspring was a place of almost fabulous lux- 
ury, with its orchards, in which grew above two 
thousand trees of every kind, apple, pear, quince, 
peach, apricot; its stables, which sheltered seventy 
English horses; its stretches of greensward, and its 
rose gardens and summerhouses. At Greenspring 
in every direction lay vistas delightful to the eye. 
Here, in the hard days when the great shadow of 
Cromwell lay across the length and breadth of Eng- 
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land, Sir William lived comparatively free from 
the annoyances of his brother Cavaliers at home, 
drinking the King’s health and spouting fiery 
words and satiric phrases concerning the Round- 
head conquerors. Here, at his leisure, he had writ- 
ten The Lost Lady, a tragi-comic play, which he 
later had the pleasure of seeing performed in Lon- 
don in 1661, when he visited there with his brother, 
the hot-tempered Lord Berkeley of Stratton. A 
man of considerable parts, Sir William; but the 
visit with his brother had changed him, men said. 
When he landed once more in Virginia, as Gover- 
nor, he carried things with a high hand. Gone were 
his affability and generosity; he was greedy of 
profits. With his friends on the Council, he ruled 
the colony with a hard hand; and in fifteen years 
no writs had been issued for the election of new 
members to the Assembly. 

The bridle path wandered through the open for- 
est, splashed with sunshine; through wide savannas, 
where the genial warmth of the sun made itself felt 
upon Francis Havenell’s shoulders, and tall grass 
waved on either side. There was a soothing drone 
of insects, and an occasional twittering of sleepy 
birds broke the afternoon quiet. Havenell drooped, 
half asleep in his saddle, starting erect when the 
brown mare splashed noisily through the numerous 
small streams. 

When he had covered half the distance to Green- 
spring, he heard a low murmur of voices near at 
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hand. He checked his mount and proceeded at a 
slow walk, loosening the pistols in his belt, for in 
these troublous times it behooved men to be pru- 
dent. But his caution was unnecessary, since he 
found no one more alarming, when he rounded the 
next turn in the path, than his two new acquaint- 
ances of the morning, the woodsmen from Rappa- 
hannock, sprawled comfortably in the shade of a 
tree, talking in low tones. They sprang up at sight 
of him, but as recognition dawned, they returned 
his greeting and sank back again. 

Will Pettyfool laughed. “Horns and _ hoofs, 
Captain Havenell! Ye gave meastart. I thought 
that our worshipful old devil of a Governor was 
still after us.” 

“No luck with him?’ asked Havenell. “He 
surely treated you with courtesy?” 

Adam Greenleaf removed from between his teeth 
the spear of grass he was chewing, and spat medi- 
tatively. 

“Tf it is courteous to call men impudent dogs 
for disturbing him with such paltry matters as the 
safety of their lives,” he said gravely, “then he was 
most kind.” 

“And he was so good as to tell me that I was 
an unjailed rogue, to bother him and upset the im- 
portant business of the King with such whinings,” 
cried Pettyfool. 

“That was when you pressed him unduly, Will,” 
Greenleaf broke in on his companion. 
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“Aye, I did that,” observed Pettyfool, with a 
grim chuckle. “I asked him why he had disbanded 
the force gathered in March to fight the Doegs —” 

“Tis the Susquehannocks, not the Doegs, that 
we have to fight,” interrupted the big man. 

“Tis all of them, I think,’”’ remarked Havenell, 
from the saddle where he sat, allowing the mare to 
crop the tall grass. 

“And Governor Berkeley, the Council, and the 
Burgesses besides,” said Pettyfool wrathfully. 
“ “Repair the forts,’ says he. As if a half-rotten 
fort would protect a whole shire! My oldest lad 
is coming sixteen an’ he was born the year this 
Assembly was chosen. A Long Assembly for cer- 
tain! ’T is a lifetime post —a burgess’s.” 

“He is a violent man, Sir William Berkeley,” 
said Greenleaf sombrely, “‘a dealer in wrath and 
an enemy to every appearance of good. It was 
such as he that went down before us at Armaged- 
don. He may hear of us again. My arm has not 
lost its strength.” 

Francis Havenell smiled to himself. He had lis- 
tened before to the grouty growlings of these dis- 
gruntled old soldiers of Cromwell’s, who fed their 
vanity on the glories of a dead past. His eyes 
twinkled with amusement as he bade them good day 
and continued his journey toward Greenspring. 

The day was well advanced when he dismounted 
at his destination, left his horse with a black boy, 
and entered the great hall.. He found it deserted; 
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but a servant came, and Havenell instructed him 
to announce him to Sir William Berkeley. 

As he gave his name, he heard light footsteps be- 
hind him; and, when the servant had hurried away, 
turned to face the masked lady of the morning’s 
encounter, now no longer masked, but all the love- 
lier for that. She stood a few paces away, gazing 
at him with a look of hostility burning in her clear 
eyes. In her arms she held a large sheaf of dark 
red roses, fresh-cut from the garden, their rich hue 
contrasting strikingly with the soft, peach-colored 
silk of her gown. A gold bodkin was thrust 
through the dusky, high-coiled masses of her hair. 

Francis Havenell bowed. He was astounded at 
his good fortune. She moved a step toward him. 

“Are you that Captain Francis Havenell who 
was with the King’s forces in the Low Countries?” 
she asked, in a low, deep voice which Havenell 
found charming —a voice which vibrated in the 
quiet room like the notes of a harp. “Oh, I know 
you are — he was a Virginian.” 

“Yes, I am that Francis Havenell,’ he replied 
gravely. 

“Then you are the man who swore eternal friend- 
ship with Stephen Anthony. You know of his 
death?” There was now a manifest scorn in her 
voice. 

Havenell inclined his head. It came to him sud- 
denly that this was Stephen Anthony’s sister, that 
beloved sister, beyond.a doubt. He could trace 
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now that faint resemblance which had baffled him 
before — aye, the same delicacy of feature. Those 
eyes were Stephen’s eyes. 

“And his murderer still lives. What friendship! 
What a love!” she cut into his thoughts, in a voice 
dripping with irony. 

Havenell drew himself erect. “I have vowed 
that the wretch shall die, mistress,” he said, in an 
austere voice. 

“And yet you have left England, where he is!” 
she cried accusingly. 

“T need no one to teach me the paths of honor 
and friendship,” cried Havenell harshly. “I take 
you to be Judith Anthony, and since you are Ste- 
phen’s sister I will explain to you — something that 
I would do for none else. I must first punish the 
slayer of my father, who has been lately murdered, 
most foully, for ’t is to him I owe more than to any 
other —” 

“Ah,” she said, startled. “Mr. Cahune did not 
tell me this.” 

Before Havenell could reply, the servant re- 
turned and informed him that Sir William would 
see him. He bowed to Judith Anthony, and, with- 
out further words, followed the man out of the hall. 
After traversing a short corridor, the servant threw 
open a door, and upon entering, Havenell found 
himself in the presence of the Governor. 

Sir William was sitting near a window, at a table 
strewn with papers and documents, a glass of wine 
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ready to his hand, a favorite dog near his feet. He 
was engaged in the perusal of a letter and did not 
look up at once. Havenell suspected that much of 
his interest in the letter was feigned. He perceived 
at once that Governor Berkeley had changed 
greatly in the years since they last met; he had 
grown fat; and though he was dressed in the latest 
London fashion in brown plush, lace at collar and 
cuff, with silver buttons and buckles, his visitor 
realized that the gallant and affable gentleman of 
memory was gone. In his place sat a corpulent 
and irritable old man, on whose florid face the pass- 
ing years had cut deep lines of cupidity and arro- 
gance. At last Governor Berkeley raised his head 
and looked in Havenell’s direction. His counte- 
nance was dark with anger. 

Havenell bowed easily. 

“T hear naughty tales of you, Captain Havenell. 
You consort with my — with the King’s enemies, 
I am told, and your opinions are seditious and trea- 
sonable. What say you to that?” 

Francis Havenell was rather taken aback at this 
unexpected reception, but he made what shift he 
could to meet it. 

“Mr. Cahune has been a diligent gossip,” he 
said, with a cool smile. 

Sir William threw up his head like a startled 
horse. “Mr. Cahune—no— What mean you, 
sir?” he stammered. The old man’s childish anger 
seemed to Havenell pitiful. A fallen giant! He 
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stood composedly waiting for the Governor’s fur- 
ther words. 

“Searce home a month,” roared Sir William, 
“and you are whispering in a corner with that 
damned, mischievous, slippery trickster, Dick Law- 
rence, and that pestilent troublemaker, young 
Bacon. You are disloyal, sir! Your father would 
never have been guilty of this; he would have 
taught you —” 

“And in his place I have other teachers, it seems,” 
Havenell interrupted coldly, “one who would lead 
me where honor is, and Sir William Berkeley, who 
will teach me a lesson in loyalty.” He grew sud- 
denly hot. “By God, sir! My loyalty is to Vir- 
ginia, as yours should be!” 

Governor Berkeley leaped to his feet, speechless 
with rage, flushing a fiery red. 

Francis Havenell controlled himself and went 
on, “I have heard that you denied men the right to 
fight for their lives; but I did not know that you 
regulated also their friendships.” 

Sir William took a sudden step forward, his tem- 
per entirely out of hand, and laid hand on sword. 

“Best name a younger man in your place, Sir 
William,” Havenell said, dangerously calm, drop- 
ping his hands to his sides. “I might kill you and 
save Virginia!” 

Sir William struggled for a moment to speak. 
This smiling, self-possessed young man enraged 
him more than anyone he had ever met. 
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“Out, sir! Out of my sight!” he bellowed at 
last. “Newby! Ludgate! Throw out this traitor- 
ous dog!” 

Havenell’s eyes narrowed and he turned ex- 
pectantly toward the doorway, through which came 
the servant who had introduced him, followed by a 
squat, powerful Negro. When they saw the reso- 
lute bearing opposed to them they stopped, unde- 
cided what todo. At that, Sir William began again 
his discordant roarings, commanding them: “Kick 
this insolent dog out of the house.” 

Francis Havenell turned on him suddenly. 
“You know you are safe in casting hard names. 
You are too old to fight, else I’d have you out for 
the pleasure of teaching you to keep your vicious 
tongue between your teeth.” 

He wheeled about toward the door. The two 
men fell back before the fury of his glance. 

A moment later he was riding madly to put him- 
self outside of Greenspring. 
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THE GOLDEN VISION 
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VIII 
“T’LL HARRY THEM!” 


As Havenell neared the Greenspring gate, he saw 
a flutter of peach-color behind a bush, and checked 
the tearing rush of the brown mare, but was forced 
to swerve his mount far to the right to avoid riding 
Judith Anthony down. As he pulled up, he re- 
garded her with unsmiling severity. The expres- 
sion of hostility was gone from her eyes, replaced 
by a faintly timid look. He saw that she was deli- 
cately beautiful in this softened aspect, almost 
ethereally lovely in the fading light of the after- 
noon. The warm air was fragrant with the scents 
of honeysuckle and jasmine flowers. Unconsciously 
the hot anger in his heart cooled; he smiled and dis- 
mounted, looping the bridle over his arm. 

“T waited for you, Captain Havenell,” she said 
in a gentle voice, as he came up to her, “because I 
have done you an injustice. I crave your pardon 
bor. its sir.” 

“°T is granted,” Havenell replied briefly. 
“After all, we should be friends for Stephen’s sake, 
if for no other. Tell me, how came you at Green- 
spring, Mistress Anthony?” 

She told him then that she was a guest in the 
house there with Philip Ludwell, her cousin. After 
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her efforts to find Stephen’s slayer had failed, she 
had come to Virginia to live with the family of her 
Cousin Thomas Ludwell, since she had no kin left 
in England. She had been here little more than a 
month. 

And had her inquiries led her to any important 
information, Havenell wished to know. 

“T learned nothing,” she confessed sadly, “except 
that the man was an Irishman. There was some 
idle talk among Stephen’s friends that he had fled 
to the Narragansett colony, but they could tell me 
nothing definite.” 

Francis Havenell told her of his search for her 
in London, and what he knew of Stephen’s death, 
“which is little enough,” he added regretfully. 
They spoke then of other things, while the sun 
dropped into the forest on the west. She had heard 
through the open window a part of his quarrel with 
Sir William. She feared that he was prejudiced 
against Sir William, who was a kind and pleasant 
gentleman. He informed her dryly that he had not 
seen the bodies of the slain, but that reputable men 
had told him of the killings in the western counties, 
and of Governor Berkeley’s reluctance to go to war 
with the savages. He repeated what he had said 
to Sir William: that his loyalty was to Virginia 
and her people, not to Sir William Berkeley, and 
he could not look on calmly and see his fellow Vir- 
ginians slaughtered for the sake of the Governor’s 
profits — aye, and those of his friends. 
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After a considerable pause: “My cousins are his 
friends,” she declared sharply. 

“But all honest men must be his enemies,”’ Hav- 
enell said sternly. 

She looked at him for a moment and he saw the 
anger grow in her eyes again. “You are a hard 
man, Francis Havenell,” she cried. 

He bowed. She turned and left him, walking 
rapidly back toward the house. He mounted his 
mare and rode at a footpace, through the dusk 
which fell like a gray mantle about him, toward 
Jamestown. As he moved deliberately through the 
darkening forest, he examined his impressions of 
Judith Anthony: a woman of iron and velvet, he 
told himself. He could see Stephen Anthony again 
when he thought of her, flashes of Stephen’s high 
spirit, his gentle manners, his intelligence; yet she 
was of a sharper temper than her brother. She 
might develop into a regular grenadier of a woman, 
— he speculated upon this idea with a smile,— but 
there was no evading the fact that she attracted 
him. He was somewhat alarmed at this, as one 
who sees his fate from afar, and reassured himself 
by recalling that he did not care for women. He 
had meant to ask her more about Mr. Cahune, for 
he was interested in all the activities of that in- 
scrutable adventurer who seemed already to have 
gained her confidence, but he had forgotten it. 

He dwelt on the half-hidden activities of the 
Irishman until the easy motion of the brown mare 
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brought him to the open country, where he could 
see the scattered lights of Jamestown twinkling 
yellow through the darkness. He had a sudden 
sensation of loneliness at the sight. 

When he entered the ordinary he found it filled 
with gentlemen, taking their wine and smoking 
long pipes. The air was blue with smoke and there 
was a confused babble of voices. Havenell recog- 
nized some of the guests — Colonel John Wash- 
ington, Thomas Mathews, and Robert Beverly; 
and at a far table he saw Richard Lawrence, with 
a shrewd-faced stranger of middle age. 

“And how did you enjoy your afternoon with 
our most worshipful Governor?” asked Lawrence, 
in that tone of irony so habitual to him, after he 
had greeted Havenell. 

“Immensely!’ Havenell answered, in a manner 
that matched the inquirer’s own. 

Lawrence’s companion proved to be William 
Drummond, a Scots gentleman who had come out 
to the colonies as Governor of Albemarle, and later 
had moved northward to Virginia. Havenell re- 
membered hearing Angus speak well of him: “A 
man o’ gude counsel,” the old steward had called 
him. 

No sooner had Havenell seated himself than he 
heard a low voice asking for his sword and pistols. 
He looked up to find Paladore standing beside him 
with a cup of sangaree in his hand. He had ap- 
peared as if by magic, without a sound. Havenell 
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asked concerning his injuries, and the Negro re- 
plied gravely that he had no longer any great dis- 
comfort. He set the cup before his master, un- 
belted him deftly, and left the room with sword, 
belt, and pistols as silently as he had come. 

“A jewel — no less!” Lawrence remarked, as he 
stared after the black man. “’T is profitable to be 
a man of action, Will,” he continued, turning to 
Drummond. He described the events of the pre- 
vious day, and, as he proceeded, the Scot looked 
at the quiet man across the table with a new 
interest. 

They conversed; and Drummond described the 
low state into which Virginia had fallen. Some- 
thing must be done, he asserted bluntly, and he, for 
one, was for doing it. Havenell had little to say. 

“Talk and grumble!’ WLawrence exclaimed. 
“You Scots are more English than we are, Will 
Drummond. Just so much wind and bombast be- 
fore anything is done.” 

“And of what persuasion are you, Captain Havy- 
enell?’ Drummond inquired suddenly, turning his 
steady blue eyes toward Francis Havenell. 

“It is my opinion,” remarked the Master of 
Hookset in a deliberate voice, “that those gentle- 
men who have the welfare of Virginia truly at heart 
had best act without further parley. First, take 
care of the savages; then demand of Governor 
Berkeley an election. With a new House of Bur- 
gesses, we could bring about such reforms as are 
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necessary within the colony. After that is done, 
we might address the King with petitions —” 

“My contention all along,” cried Richard Law- 
rence. “I’m for up river in the morning to con- 
sult again with Nat Bacon and the Henrico County 
men.” 

“T ll go with you,” said Drummond, and added 
thoughtfully: “God knows where all this may end, 
or to what it may bring us at the last.” 

“No man may know his destiny,’ Havenell ob- 
served cheerfully, “which is a blessing. ”I would 
be a vexatious, heavy thing to carry in the mind. 
Well go up in my sloop, gentlemen.” 

Morning found them once more upon the water, 
with the capable Paladore at the helm and the three 
friends forward in the shade of the sail. In the 
late afternoon they landed at Curle’s Wharf, and 
in no great time were at Nathaniel Bacon’s house 
hard by, which was called Longfield. 

There they found a notable gathering. Bacon 
moved about the great hall among his guests, still 
in his careless dress, which hung upon his straight 
tall figure with such distinction, while his young 
wife, Mistress Elizabeth, saw that wine, tobacco, 
and pipes were passed among the assembly. Here 
was Bacon’s friend and neighbor, William Byrd 
of Westover, handsome, affable, and fashionably 
garbed; Giles Bland, son of that same John Bland 
with whom Francis Havenell had dined on his last 
evening in London, a haughty young man who had 
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come to the colony to manage his father’s Virginia 
estates. Here, too, were Thomas Hansford, who 
was to achieve a melancholy distinction, Kdmund 
Chisman, John Goode of Whitby, Captain Ingram, 
Henry Isham, and William Crews. Havenell met 
also Thomas Whalley, stout, red-faced and igno- 
rant, but a man of heart and courage, for whom 
Francis later conceived a sincere liking; and John 
Forth, lean and hard and of a desperate humor. 

The high-vaulted hall hummed with conversa- 
tion, and the talk ran mostly upon the Indian 
depredations on the western marches. The loss of 
property worried these fine gentlemen, who for the 
most part were in no immediate danger. ‘The Mas- 
ter of Hookset had little to say, being a man of 
quiet habit, accustomed more to action than to 
words. He withdrew more and more within him- 
self, absorbed in consideration of the men about 
him. They should be measured by the manifesta- 
tions of their hearts and spirits rather than by their 
words; but just now words were the only standards 
of judgment. Wind and bombast, Dick Lawrence 
named it — and he was right. This blast of right- 
eous words, all this compassion for the sufferings 
of the settlers on the frontier, had an abstract qual- 
ity that left him cold. These landed gentry really 
were concerned only for the safety of their own 
families and properties. He felt a good-humored 
contempt for them. 

A few moments’ thought, however, caused him 
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to regard them with more tolerance,— or himself 
with considerably less,— when he discovered that 
he was moved largely by the same motives. Most 
of his hatred of the Indians resulted from his fears 
for Hookset. Aye, most of his anger at Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley was occasioned by the fact that his 
home might possibly be sacrificed to that grandee’s 
avarice. The thought of Hookset a smoking ruin 
roused in him a lively anger. The thought of some 
poor devil dead and scalped on his own doorstone 
excited only pity, which was lukewarm by the very 
absence of contact with reality. 

He was forced out of this meditation by the call 
to sup. At the table the talk went on uninterrupt- 
edly. The company feasted at a generous board. 
Francis Havenell was amused at the abilities of 
Tom Whalley, a mighty trencherman with manners 
far from dainty, whose teeth worked busily through 
fish and oysters, wild fowl, beef, venison, and 
vegetables, accompanied by a veritable flood of 
cider, applejack, and sherry. Mr. Whalley had no 
time for talk until the real business of the hour 
was over. Then he sank back in his chair with a 
sigh and began to take an interest in the discourse 
of his fellows. 

Havenell found in him and in the taciturn Forth 
a rough humanity that seemed far more admirable 
than the attitude of many of the company. These 
men were anxious, Havenell gathered, for the lives 
of those exposed to Indian attacks. Fields could 
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be replanted, houses rebuilt, Whalley told him, but 
a new life was a hard thing to come by in Virginia, 
or anywhere else. Forth remarked dryly that he 
had always considered it impossible for the individ- 
ual, and had taken considerable pains to preserve 
the one life that he had. 

At the head of the table where Bacon sat, there 
was much talk of ways and means to subdue the 
savages, and finally the aggressive step was taken. 
It was suggested that a force be raised by the com- 
pany present, among their friends and neighbors, 
for the purpose of marching against the Indians. 

“°T is not lawful,” objected a prudent man from 
the lower York. “Sir William would never issue 
a commission —” 

Nathaniel Bacon got up on his feet and inter- 
rupted him. 

“Tf the redskins meddle with me,” he cried in a 
stormy voice, “damn my blood, commission or no 
commission, I ‘ll harry them!” 


IX 
PALADORE MAKES AN EXCURSION 


Unper a gray sky, heavy with clouds, Havenell 
took boat for Hookset the next morning. A 
light, changeable headwind, which whipped with- 
out warning from northeast to southeast and back 
again, blowing gustily, put Paladore on his mettle; 
but his master soon saw that he got all from the 
boat that was possible. ‘The man had a pretty 
trick of seamanship, and Havenell watched with 
pleasure the easy certainty of his movements, the 
ripple of banded muscle under the dull shine of 
his dark skin. 

Havenell’s thoughts turned to the events of the 
previous day. Things were on the move; men were 
ripe for action. It needed but a spark in this tin- 
der of discontent to set the colony on fire. Bacon’s 
hot words of the night before were an indication — 
prophetic, he hoped! Men were all selfish, “he re- 
flected, himself as well as the rest, moved only by 
their own small concerns. He smiled cynically. 
Best take a leaf from the King’s book, and scan 
not too closely the tools that came to hand. 

Remembrance of Ponce flashed suddenly into 
his mind. There must be information in that boy, 
and he must catch him, wring it out of him. It 
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would take some doing probably; prove a diver- 
sion, at least. A man-hunt — he felt a prickle of 
anticipation. 

His glance strayed to the stern, where Paladore 
was silhouetted against the roughened water. The 
lustre had come back to the black man’s eyes as he 
gazed about him at the pleasant open woods, the 
noble expanse of river, the sweep of savannas car- 
peted with the fresh green of early May. He wore 
an aspect of childish delight, which comported 
oddly with the dignity so habitual to him, the hap- 
piness of the woodsman returned after a long tar- 
rying away from the cool, leafy coverts that meant 
home to him. Unexpectedly, Francis Havenell 
had a strange, half furtive sensation of kinship with 
his slave —a bond of spirit between warrior and 
warrior! He dismissed it with difficulty from his 
mind. 

At Hookset things were unchanged. Angus in- 
formed him, with some asperity, that nothing had 
been done toward taking Ponce,— since he had or- 
dered affairs so,— although such matters were left 
in Angus’s hands during Richard Havenell’s life- 
time. Havenell smiled at the older man’s slight 
acrimony, which gave way almost at once to good 
humor at sight of Paladore’s mighty thews and 
sinews. His eyes sparkled with approval as Fran- 
cis Havenell described to him the manner in which 
the new slave had been acquired. 

“A goodish price, lad,” he commented. “Forty 
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pound’s a bit high, but considerin’ the circum- 
stances, ’t was no doubt the best ye could do.” He 
considered Paladore in silence for some time. 
“°T is a fine boy, Mr. Francis; but thirty pound 
would ha’ been enough, as they run now,” he said 
finally, shaking his head. 

“T’ve no doubt but you’d have bought him 
cheaper, Angus,” Havenell said, laughing. “But 
wait until you see the tricks he knows. Then 
you ‘ll admit he was a bargain!” 

Angus was doubtful, but said no more. The 
matter of Ponce, he insisted, should be gone into 
at once. The man had been seen in the neighbor- 
hood, and was doubtless receiving help from his 
friends among the blacks. 

“Or the whites!” Havenell exclaimed, thinking, 
unaccountably, of the sardonic features of Mr. 
Cahune. 

“No! No, Mr. Francis! I know what’s in 
your mind,” Angus cried, “but ye’re wrong! 
Why, ’t was Cahune himself who reported on his 
way up river this mornin’ that he’d seen Ponce 
upon the shore.” 

Havenell said no more. He saw that Angus’s 
stubborn Scotch mind had disassociated Cahune 
and Ponce, denying any possibility of collusion; 
and he recalled with secret amusement that it was 
Angus who had first warned him against the Ivish- 
man. He forbore, however, calling that fact to 
his old friend’s attention, and told him good- 
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humoredly that he intended to look about for Ponce 
in the next day or two. 

“Tt will be a risky and dangerous thing, Francis 
Havenell,’” Angus informed him crabbedly. “I 
wash my hands of the whole affair. It should be 
taken care of in the ordinary way.” 

But Havenell was not to be shaken from his de- 
termination, and his pleasant humor remained un- 
disturbed. Before he went to bed he told Pala- 
dore to clean the fowling pieces. 

“An expedition, maitre?’ the Negro asked 
gravely. 

Havenell nodded. He had a sudden thought, 
and proceeded to explain to Paladore, at some 
length, Ponce’s recent activities. The black man 
listened attentively. It would be necessary, he 
commented in his soft French, to capture this one 
—a dangerous person! 

Morning found master and man early in the for- 
est. Paladore proved to be a woodsman of un- 
usual quality, flitting soundlessly upon huge, 
splayed feet through the warm gloom, like a great 
black wraith, tireless, inquiring, setting a pace 
which extended Francis Havenell to his utmost to 
keep him in sight. Toward the middle of the after- 
noon they approached the vicinity of the glade by 
the dark lake, where the heathen idol brooded in 
the wilderness. They turned naturally into one of 
the faintly marked trails which led toward it. Sud- 
denly Paladore, who was leading, stopped; and 
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when Havenell came up he found the Negro star- 
ing, with something like fear in his eyes, at two 
bits of red cloth, each with the fangs of a dried 
snake’s head, tied to the bushes on either side of 
the path. Havenell looked at the man inquiringly. 

“Black man’s magic!” said Paladore. His fear 
was now manifest. “Death waits for the enemy 
who passes between them.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Havenell, although he 
felt a chill prickle of fear as he said it. He re- 
membered vague tales of powers of the black men, 
heard in his childhood. It was an age rife with 
superstition. 

“This is a very strong magic,” Paladore assured 
him solemnly. ‘This trail is taboo.” 

Havenell was perplexed. Strange things hap- 
pened among the blacks, horrible, lingering death; 
twisted limbs, blindness — all these came upon 
them, and were not to be explained in any ordinary 
way. Although he was convinced that this savage 
spell was ineffectual, at least against a white man, 
Havenell saw that the little symbols of death had 
assumed, in the childish mind of his companion, the 
proportions of a terrifying threat. He determined, 
then, to defer to Paladore’s fears. 

“Let us seek another path, then,” he said briefly. 

At that, Paladore began to cast about for an- 
other trail into the clearing, and it was no long 
time until they were gazing at the dull, brutal face 
of the idol. 
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“This is the god of the black man,” said Pala- 
dore, looking fearfully about him. 

Havenell was astonished and puzzled. If Pala- 
dore was right, then this was a gathering place for 
the slaves of many plantations, for there were evi- 
dences of a sizable assembly; and such meetings 
were not to be tolerated. In the wrong hands, the 
Negroes might be led to rebellion against the 
whites. Such a revolt had been talked of and 
feared even in his boyhood, when the slave popula- 
tion was small; but, with the rapid increase among 
them, the Negroes became a more possible menace 
every year. 

While his master stood lost in thought, Paladore 
began to move about, a bit gingerly at first and 
then with more confidence, as he discovered that no 
harm had come to him. But he was careful to give 
the sullen guardian of the place a wide berth. 
After a time, questing in increasing circles, he dis- 
appeared in the undergrowth near the water’s edge, 
only to reappear shortly and beckon to his master. 
Havenell followed him through the brush into the 
steaming, forbidding obscurity of the cypress 
swamp, to bring up short before a rough shelter 
made of saplings and thatched with long grass. 
Before the door lay the ashes of a dead fire. 

“Cold,” remarked Paladore. “Two days old. 
This is the house of the priest of yonder god.” 

Havenell stepped within. The room was bare 
and neatly kept, with a bed of pine boughs in one 
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corner; a few utensils hung upon the walls; and, 
more interesting to Francis Havenell, a musket 
was standing in a corner. He took it up eagerly 
and examined it. The stock had been cracked and 
recently mended with a bright new band of copper, 
replacing a previous one, evidently, since the edges 
of the groove in which it was set were worn and 
polished with long use. A copper band lost from 
a musket stock! An expression of bleakness spread 
over Havenell’s countenance. He was certain that 
he held in his hands the weapon which had slain 
his father. When he looked up, Paladore was 
speaking. 

““__ a small man, not greater than this.” He in- 
dicated the height from the ground with out- 
stretched hand. Havenell nodded absently. 

He needed no words of Paladore’s to tell him 
that this was Ponce’s hiding place. He knew it in- 
stinctively. Recalling the swiftness, the catlike 
sureness of every move the man made, he could 
not doubt that this clean, cheerless room, austere 
as any monk’s cell, was the home of his enemy. 
He remembered the words of his father’s letter: 
“Nip this thing in its dark bud.” He was certain 
that Richard Havenell had stumbled upon some- 
thing and had paid for the knowledge with his life. 
Ponce, apparently, was a man of considerable tal- 
ent, and yet he could not believe him capable of 
conceiving and executing so far-reaching a plan as 
a slave revolt. That was what his discoveries of 
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the afternoon indicated. There must be some more 
sinister and powerful intellect behind such an un- 
dertaking. But it was through Ponce that he must 
follow the progress of affairs. 

Before they left the hut, Paladore, at Havenell’s 
direction, effaced all traces of their visit. Then 
they took their way through the glade, where green- 
lets and cardinals flashed about the lonely idol, and 
followed the winding, interlacing paths, which 
grew ever fainter, toward Hookset. 

Arrived there, Paladore asked permission to be 
absent until the next day. It would be well, he 
explained, to have a look at the place at night, for 
it was then, doubtless, that the votaries of the god 
served his altar. Havenell allowed him to go with 
some misgiving, and warned him not to discover 
himself for any reason, but to bring back what in- 
formation he could. 

With the fall of dusk, the light breeze died and 
the heat shut down over Hookset. Francis Hav- 
enell took himself to bed early, to toss and roll for 
hours in the close room before he fell into an un- 
easy slumber. Morning brought no relief from the 
heat and no sign of Paladore. At noon, when he 
came in from the field, with Angus, Havenell found 
the big black still absent. 

At sunset, Paladore came back, with blood trick- 
ling from a slash across his broad chest, and with 
a smouldering fire of anger in his eyes. 


x 


CLAN MACDONALD TAKES THE 
FIELD 


Srrrine alone in the big hall after supper, Francis 
Havenell considered the discoveries of the day be- 
fore. They pointed obviously to the fact that his 
father had died at Ponce’s hands; and yet this was 
but one link in solving the mystery. Cahune was 
certainly involved — at least, to the extent of sup- 
pressing the truth. He surely knew that Ponce 
was guilty, since he had turned up with that worthy 
but a few hours after the tragedy. And he prob- 
ably had an object in shielding the Negro. What 
was it? Havenell could not tell, but he had a dim 
feeling that it was the core of the situation. He 
curbed his natural impatience to avenge Richard 
Havenell’s death with the thought that he must be 
sure — make no false step. 

Paladore had been reticent regarding his expe- 
dition. It was the little man, he told Havenell, 
who had given him the wound in his breast; but 
beyond that he said nothing, and Francis Hav- 
enell judged it best not to push him. It was un- 
likely that he had learned anything new. 

The master’s meditation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Angus, followed by Paladore with cold 
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wine. Angus had scarce seated himself when there 
came a sound from outside the open door — a sound 
as of slithering and scrambling, which brought 
Havenell to his feet. It was followed by a low 
moan. Havenell crossed the room and looked out 
of the open door. Dusk was falling rapidly and 
he could see nothing unusual; then he made out a 
sprawling shape on the grass near the door. It lay 
motionless at first, then raised itself with great 
labor. A boy, with weakly hanging head and limbs 
almost powerless, crawled toward the door, gasp- 
ing painfully for breath. 

“Paladore!” Havenell called sharply to sum- 
mon his man’s aid, and then ran down the steps. 
Paladore joined him there, and they laid hold upon 
the wretched creature to carry him into the house. 
At their touch, he reared himself upward and 
fought them off with feeble wavings of his clenched 
fists; then without warning he collapsed at their 
feet into a grotesque jumble of arms and legs. The 
big Negro gathered up the limp form of the un- 
fortunate and carried him into the hall, where he 
stretched him upon the floor. 

By the light of a candle, Havenell examined him. 
There were half a dozen wounds upon his body, 
and he was in the last stages of exhaustion —a 
lank, red-haired lad with large freckles which 
showed darkly upon his pale, blood-streaked face. 
Paladore brought rum, which his master forced 
down the boy’s throat. After a time he sighed, 
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stirred, and opened his eyes, which were large, 
blue, and frightened. 

“Where are they?” he asked in a whisper, roll- 
ing his head from side to side. “The red devils! 
They followed me — Where are they? Don’t let 
"em get me, Mister —” 

“Come, come, lad! Pull yourself togither,” said 
Angus, who had been watching from a stand in the 
chimney corner. “Yell be one of Mr. Bacon’s 
boys from the new Quarter-Branch farm, up the 
river, eh?” 

“Yes,” answered the boy. “They killed Mr. 
Harry — and the black boys ran —” he babbled on. 
They gathered that the Indians had descended on 
them at sunrise. The overseer had been killed in 
the yard, as he came out of the house, and the youth 
had escaped by a miracle of good luck. 

“Have Bristol and Mingo put this lad to bed, 
Angus,” Havenell directed calmly, “and I will 
dress his wounds as soon as he is stripped.” He 
turned to Paladore. “Can you find your way to 
Mr. Bacon’s house, where we spent the night three 
days ago?” 

“Yes, maitre.” 

“Remember — it is dark!” 

“There is a moon to-night, maitre,” said the 
Negro. “That is enough for Paladore.” 

Havenell turned to his father’s writing-table and 
wrote Nathaniel Bacon a note, describing as best 
he could what had occurred at the upper planta- 
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tion. This he handed to Paladore, who placed it 
in the waistband of his breeches and disappeared 
into the night with a gesture of farewell. 

An hour later Havenell had his patient com- 
fortable, his wounds dressed with balsam and oil. 
He had also gleaned the information that the boy 
had sought shelter at Mr. Cahune’s house above, 
but found it locked and tenantless. 

The fat was now in the fire, Francis Havenell 
reflected, as he lay in bed. This would stir Na- 
thaniel Bacon to action. Still, it might not. This 
was a bitter thought. Bacon was an Englishman 
with all of his race’s respect for authority and law. 

Havenell arose after an hour and went to look 
at the wounded boy, who lay in the chamber next 
to his. He found him sleeping heavily, with a mild 
dew of perspiration upon his brow. 

At dawn, Havenell dressed and descended to the 
hall, where he paced restlessly up and down for 
some minutes. He was anxious now for Paladore’s 
return. Bacon would be sure to send some message 
that would throw more light upon the situation. 
Havenell scanned the river with ever increasing 
eagerness. He saw by the waving tree-tops that 
the breeze was a favorable one. But he saw noth- 
ing moving upon the water, so returned to his 
uneasy walk in the hall. 

From the open window overlooking the sward 
and shrubbery on the west of the house, he saw 
the day’s routine beginning in the Negro quarters. 
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Smoke began to issue from the chimneys of the 
cabins; Mingo appeared, yawning widely, and went 
off toward the stables; young Mingo came out and 
vanished behind the house on his way to the 
kitchen. He was followed shortly by Rachel, the 
cook. And last came Bristol, strutting impor- 
tantly, wearing upon his broad face a look of stern 
gravity which he felt, no doubt, comported with 
the dignity of his position in the household. The 
effect was rather spoiled for Francis Havenell by 
the antics of a small black boy who followed close 
upon Bristol’s heels and mimicked him perfectly, 
strutting pompously and gazing about him with 
pursed lips and a severe eye. At a safe distance 
followed an admiring, giggling audience of picka- 
ninnies. Havenell chuckled. Bristol’s pretensions 
to greatness had always rather amused him. 

Happening to turn his eyes away for a moment, 
Francis Havenell saw a movement in the shrub- 
bery at the edge of the turf. In the same instant 
something flew through the air. Bristol went down, 
howling with terror, his leg transfixed by an arrow. 
The little procession broke up in a flash, the chil- 
dren running with cries of fear toward the cabins, 
none more agile than the lordly young mimic. A 
lean red savage darted from the shelter of a bush 
straight toward the luckless Bristol. 

Havenell turned and ran to the table where his 
sword and pistols lay. He took up his pistols and 
thrust them into his belt; drew the sword from its 
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scabbard and returned to the window. A glance 
showed him the Indian almost upon Bristol, who 
had not moved, but lay where he had fallen, squeal- 
ing with fright and pain. The Master of Hookset 
shifted his sword to his left hand, took a pistol from 
his belt and fired with the utmost deliberation. The 
savage faltered, half twisted about, and fell within 
arm’s length of his victim. 

As soon as he had fired, Havenell leaped from 
the low window and ran to Bristol’s side. The 
Negro never moved, but lay shrieking monot- 
onously, paralyzed with fear. The arrow, Havenell 
saw, had passed through the fleshy part of Bris- 
tol’s thigh. He knelt and broke the shaft above the 
wound, withdrawing it from the leg with a sharp 
jerk. Bristol’s continued cries irritated him. 

“Get up and run for the house, Bristol,” he cried, 
but the black man did not heed him. 

At that, Havenell kicked him savagely. “Damn 
you, Bristol! Get up and run for the house,” he 
shouted harshly. 

Bristol got up and ran. 

Before he could look about, Havenell heard the 
rush of moccasined feet behind him and turned to 
meet the attack of six Indians. They were close 
upon him. No undersized manakins, he thought, as 
he advanced his point to meet the attack. These 
were tall, supple, well-made men, with fierce, cruel 
eyes glittering in their painted faces, and heads 
shaven to leave a single scalp-lock, into which was 
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thrust an eagle’s feather. They were armed only 
with knives and war axes. It was evident they 
meant to take him alive. This explained why he 
had escaped the usual shower of arrows. In a sec- 
ond he found himself the centre of. an affray so 
furious that he had his work cut out to keep on 
his feet. It was touch and go! 

He gave ground cautiously, careful to keep his 
foes ever before him, striving to retreat toward the 
house; but try as he would, they kept him cut off 
from that haven. They swarmed about him like 
bees, and in spite of his best efforts, he found him- 
self forced slowly toward the forest to the west. 
Once among the trees and undergrowth, he knew 
he would be lost. He rallied sharply, but they 
closed in relentlessly and he was forced to fall back 
again. 

At that moment there appeared around the cor- 
ner of the house a strange, ponderous figure. Havy- 
enell saw it over the shoulders of his enemies; and 
it was only after a second glance that he recognized 
Angus MacDonald — Angus in leather jerkin, 
upon which were sewn rings of steel, with his be- 
loved old claymore circling about his head like 
lightning. With a yell of encouragement, Clan 
MacDonald entered the fray. 

The great sword flashed upward and fell with a 
sickening crunch. It was such a sound as Havenell 
had heard when Mingo knocked down a beef in the 
shambles. There was a yell of surprise from the 
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savages and a momentary scattering, as Angus 
drove in among them; but they returned to the at- 
tack with a renewed ferocity when they saw but 
one new enemy. Angus played the heavy claymore 
as though it were a toothpick; it leaped like a beam 
of light above the fight, and darted among the red- 
skins in such a bewildering number of cuts and 
backslashes that they were forced to give ground. 

Then someone laughed in the bush behind Hay- 
enell — a laugh that struck harshly and fearsomely 
upon his ears. This was followed by a loud report, 
and he felt a stinging pain in his left arm. He 
stumbled and went to his knees, but at last relief 
was at hand. Ere he could rise he saw a huge, 
black form looming over him, beating back the In- 
dians with a clubbed musket. Paladore had come 
home. 

A crackle of musketry sounded from the direc- 
tion of the house, and in a moment the mélée was 
over. The savages disappeared like the wraiths of 
a dream. Havenell got slowly upon his feet, sup- 
ported by Paladore. He faced Angus — Angus, 
with a fighting flush still upon his bearded counte- 
nance, an unnatural smile upon his lips, a wild 
glare in his blue eyes — an Angus he had never 
seen before. 


XI 
JORDAN’S POINT 


Francis HAVENELL became aware, now that all 
was quiet again, of a warm trickle inside his sleeve. 
He shook himself impatiently. It could not be 
serious, he was sure, but the slow drip was annoy- 
ing. His mind was occupied with the memory of 
that laugh in the bush behind him. It seemed to 
him that it had carried a note of mocking triumph. 
He gazed thoughtfully at the three motionless sav- 
ages on the ground before him. *T was not one of 
these! These were not men who laughed in battle; 
in fact, they never laughed. And Indians carried 
no muskets. A white man was concerned in this — 
he tried in vain to recall the voice. He looked up 
and was surprised to behold Richard Lawrence 
coming: across the sward from the direction of the 
house, carrying in his hand a musket. Havenell 
went to meet him. 

As he turned away, one of the savages moved 
and sat up suddenly. Paladore promptly brought 
the butt of his musket down upon the shaven head 
and the redskin fell back dead. Lawrence looked 
at the big Negro admiringly. 

“I told you he was a jewel, Francis Havenell,” 
he cried delightedly. 
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Havenell smiled at Paladore, and then went to 
Angus, who stood some paces away. “But here is 
the man who truly saved Hookset to-day,” he said, 
putting an affectionate arm over MacDonald’s 
shoulder. 

“I could scarce stand an’ see ye cut to ribbons 
by the red heathen, though you deserved no less,” 
Angus remarked, in his gruffest voice. “The Lord 
always finds ways to take care o’ the daft — an’ 
ye ll learn nothin’ by it, Ill warrant!” 

“No, I'll trust in the Lord, Angus!’ Havenell 
retorted, with a chuckle. 

Lawrence stared in amazement at Angus’s an- 
tiquated armor and the huge broadsword on which 
he leaned. 

“A delicate weapon,” he commented, in a tone 
not without irony. 

“°'l’ was na made for delicate men,” retorted 
Angus, with an unfavorable glance at Mr. Law- 
rence’s inches. 

While this interchange was going on, Havenell 
turned and went back into the undergrowth from 
whence the musket-shot had come. It took but a 
minute to satisfy himself. In the soft mould, a 
scant twenty paces from where he had stood when. 
the shot was fired, he found the plain imprint of 
heeled shoes. Having confirmed his opinion that 
a white man had accompanied the raiding savages, 
he returned to Lawrence’s side. 

As he did so, Paladore exclaimed, “Ah, maitre, 
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you are wounded,” and pointed to the blood drip- 
ping from Havenell’s fingers. 

“Are ye hurt bad, lad?” Angus asked, with a look 
of concern on his face. 

“Only a scratch, I think,” Havenell replied. 

“Let us go into the house and have a look at 
it,’ said Mr. Lawrence practically. 

Examination disclosed that the ball had barely 
broken the skin — not worth the bandage, Havenell 
remarked; but Bristol’s wound was painful, and 
necessitated a dressing of oil and balsam. The old 
man was still shaken with fear and grunted with 
pain while his master bound up the hurt. After- 
ward, when he was led to his cabin between Mingo 
and Paladore, all his pompous stiffness had wilted, 
leaving a rather pitiful old man. 

After assuring himself that his other patient, 
Bacon’s young servant, was still sleeping, Hav- 
enell returned to the hall to find Dick Lawrence 
pacing back and forth restlessly. Angus, stripped 
now of his coat of mail, stood at the window watch- 
ing Mingo and Paladore bearing away the dead 
Indians. 

“TI ’ve come after you, Francis Havenell,’’ Law- 
rence began abruptly, as Havenell appeared. 
“We’re going to take the field against the red- 
skins, and we need your help — yours and all men’s 
who value their lives and properties. Unless, of 
course, you fear that treacherous old villain at 
Greenspring,” he smiled, “or unless you have joined 
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the Society of Friends and taken a vow against 
war?” 

“I ’ve not become a Quaker yet,” said Havenell. 

“Nat Bacon has sent out messengers ere now,” 
Lawrence continued, “appointing a meeting at Jor- 
dan’s Point. It is our purpose to settle with these 
redskins, whether Sir William likes it or not.” 

Havenell considered for a moment. He had but 
a single purpose; and it was his first thought that 
such an affair as Lawrence proposed would take 
him away from Hookset; prevent for a moment the 
pursuit of his quest. But, after a further deliber- 
ation, it flashed upon him that he might find his 
enemy farther afield. 

“Count me in,” he said. “Angus will take care 
of Hookset, as he has always.” He stepped to the 
window and called Paladore. To him he gave in- 
structions, in a low voice, to keep an eye on the 
activities of Ponce during his absence. ‘To Angus 
he recommended his patient, above stairs. 

Then he turned to Lawrence. “Now I’m your 
man,” he told him, little anticipating the danger- 
ous course to which he pledged himself. 

At Jordan’s Point they found many who had 
gathered at Bacon’s house some days before. John 
Forth came up and recalled himself to Havenell, 
who greeted him cordially. Here also he saw Wil- 
liam Byrd, Henry Isham, and William Crews, all 
Henrico County men, like himself. Bacon had not 
yet put in an appearance. The Rappahannock 
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woodsmen, Greenleaf and Pettyfool, were among 
the gathering, as were Hansford and Chisman, Wil- 
ford, Farloe, and stout Tom Whalley. Prepara- 
tions were in progress for setting up a camp. 
There was a constant shifting of men from group 
to group; a loud hum of conversation; the move- 
ment of restive horses; the clash of accoutrements. 
“Too much talk,” observed John Forth in a cold 
voice to Havenell, glancing contemptuously over 
the assembly. “Every man has had this in his mind 
for months, and yet he must needs convince his 
neighbors that ’tis a sudden emergency, for fear 
they will question his loyalty to the King, because 
he acts without a commission. And, mind you, 
they “Il get no commission from Berkeley, the pig- 
headed old devil! Loyalty? This is no question of 
loyalty —’t is a question of hide and home!” 
Havenell nodded absently. His mind was far 
away. ‘The Governor’s name sounding on every 
lip had turned his thoughts to the guest in the Gov- 
ernor’s house, Judith Anthony. He contemplated 
their meeting as calmly as he could, but the piled 
dusky mass of her hair with its tints of red gold, 
the memory of her clear eyes, which carried in their 
depths a conviction of purity and honesty, kept in- 
truding upon his thoughts. It was unfortunate, 
he told himself, that they had met so soon after 
his encounter with Sir William. Had he been of 
a cooler temper, perhaps he would not have of- 
fended her by his ungracious remarks about her 
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cousins, the Ludwells. He must make amends to 
her for that. He smiled to himself as he accepted 
the realization that he was almost within the toils 
of an infatuation. *T was a thing he must avoid. 
She had spoken of Mr. Cahune. A wave of anger 
settled over him as he pictured her in the clutches 
of that dark adventurer. 

Night was coming on. The upper branches of 
majestic trees vanished into the obscurity of the 
twilight; the glade wherein the Virginians were 
gathered became a place of shadows and mystery. 
The black bowl of the sky withdrew to an immeas- 
urable distance, as impish, twinkling stars appeared 
in the immensity of the heavens. Confronted with 
the unfathomable secret of night, men insensibly 
drew closer together and the tones of their voices 
were lowered. As the light of the fires drove back 
the enveloping blackness, packets of food and flasks 
of rum made their appearance. The more timid, 
Havenell saw, hugged the fires, although the breeze 
had died and an almost insufferable heat had come 
upon them. 

Richard Lawrence sought out Havenell. He 
seemed troubled by the continued absence of Na- 
thaniel Bacon. He told Havenell that Bacon him- 
self had appointed Jordan’s Point as the place of 
assembly and named the hour as three of the after- 
noon — and still he had not come. 

“They grow restive,” he continued, “and I am 
not the man to hold them. There is talk among the 
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faint-hearted of returning to their homes. They 
need Nat Bacon. Hed set them afire.” 

Francis Havenell surveyed the oddly assorted 
groups around the fires for some time in silence 
before he spoke. 

“What they need, Richard,” he observed in a 
dry tone, “is something to do. In armies, when the 
men grow discontented we put them to work. 
Keep them busy and they have no time to grum- 
ble. This camp should be guarded. That will keep 
most of the busybodies employed during the 
night.” 

As Lawrence opened his mouth to speak, five 
men rode into the circle of radiance cast by the fires. 
The foremost of them was Nathaniel Bacon. In- 
stantly the hum of voices ceased; a hush fell over 
the assembly. They gazed at Bacon expectantly. 
He sat on his motionless horse — a gallant figure 
in his careless dress, the red light of the flames 
flickering over his dark features, fired now with 
purpose, and glittering on the barrel of the mus- 
ket which lay across his thighs. Every inch a sol- 
dier and a gentleman, was Havenell’s thought. 
Richard Lawrence voiced the same sentiment in a 
low tone. 

Then Bacon began to speak. Virginia, he in- 
formed them, was sick, as they all knew. There 
were several abuses which needed a remedy, but the 
most pressing one, the thing that wanted immediate 
attention, was the Indian war. 
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“And for that, gentlemen,” he cried impetuously, 
“there is but one medicine — the sword!” 

It was not his opinion, he went on in a quieter 
tone, that Governor Berkeley would ever consent 
to an expedition against the savages until he was 
forced to it. If they were agreed upon such an 
adventure, it would be best to ask Sir William for 
a commission; but they must pursue their purpose, 
whether one was forthcoming or not. Virginia 
would never be safe, he assured them, or her fron- 
tiers at peace, until the savages had been taught a 
drastic lesson. 

“And I,” he concluded in a ringing tone, “am 
for playing the schoolmaster. Gentlemen, what is 
your pleasure?” 

Havenell, watching from a vantage under a huge 
oak, foresaw the outcome. In a short hour Na- 
thaniel Bacon had been offered the command. He 
accepted it in a few burning words. They would 
. find him, he promised, a hard taskmaster, but zeal- 
ous in their concerns. He began immediately his 
preparations for the night. Guards were set and 
arrangements made for their relief at regular in- 
tervals. 

At once the camp became quiet. The appointed 
guards took up their positions and began their 
lonely vigils; the others composed themselves to 
sleep. 

Wrapped in his cloak, Francis Havenell lay lis- 
tening contentedly to those sounds so familiar to 
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him: the tramp of sentries, the breathing of sleep- 
ing men, the restless movements of horses. It 


soothed him. He went to sleep as peacefully as a 
child. 


XII 
A GLOW IN THE NIGHT 


Tue first silvery light of dawn found Francis Hav- 
enell awake. When he got upon his feet, he was 
slightly sore and stiff after his night upon the 
ground. The months of easy living since he had 
left the army had softened him, but he knew that a 
few days upon the march would soon restore his 
body to its former fitness. 

Early as it was, Nathaniel Bacon and Richard 
Lawrence had risen and were seated upon a fallen 
tree, talking earnestly together; while a saddled 
horse stood near by, with a man ready to mount. 
Havenell picked his way among the muffled forms 
of sleeping men, came up to them and saluted 
Bacon punctiliously. 

“TI am about to send a messenger to the Gover- 
nor,” Bacon said, addressing Havenell, “demanding 
of him a commission to fight the Indians on the 
western marches of the colony. It will be two days 
before he can return with the answer. In those 
days others of our friends will join us. The third 
day we march.” 

“Where will you march?” Havenell asked. 

“That we shall find out in the next two days’ 
time,” Bacon answered. “We will send out men in 
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all directions to locate, if they can, the camp of the 
Susquehannocks. They should return by sunset on 
the morrow. In the meantime we can but wait.” 

“And keep the talkers and the timid busy,” Hav- 
enell remarked. “I will, if it be your pleasure, un- 
dertake a trip into the west —” 

“That ’s good advice,” observed a quiet voice be- 
hind Havenell, who turned to find John Forth at 
his elbow. ‘“There’s been too much talk already. 
’T is time to act. With your permission, I will 
accompany Mr. Havenell, provided he has no ob- 
jections.” 

“T could ask for no better company in the woods, 
Mr. Forth,” said Havenell courteously. 

“Then so be it,” approved Bacon. 

“We will work west to the falls of the James,” 
Forth said, “and then swing a wide loop to the 
south. What say ye to that, Mr. Havenell?” 

Havenell agreed that such a course would be 
agreeable to him. 

“T will send out other parties, enough to cover 
the ground quickly and well,” Bacon told them, as 
they turned to go. 

Half an hour later, after a hasty breakfast, Hav- 
enell and Forth were in the woods, armed with pis- 
tols and muskets and provisioned for two days’ ab- 
sence. Greenleaf and Pettyfool left at the same 
time, and other men with woods experience were 
preparing for departure. At the end of two hours 
upon the trail, Havenell realized he might place 
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the utmost confidence in John Forth, who proved 
to be a woodsman of the first order. He seemed 
made of iron, with sinews of steel; and yet his body 
was meagre and showed nothing of its powers. All 
day long he flitted like a shadow before Havenell, 
and as he went his sharp eyes read the trails and 
bypaths as easily as a scholar delves into the lessons 
set down in his books. 

At noon they paused long enough to eat the veni- 
son and maize bread they carried. He sat cross- 
legged upon the ground, facing Havenell, munch- 
ing his food in a thoughtful way. 

Resuming their way, they presently came upon a 
deserted house, and found near it on the river shore 
an old dugout. In this they crossed the James. 
At mid-afternoon, in an open savanna, Forth saw 
a thin column of smoke ascending lazily into the 
still air. He called Havenell’s attention to it. It 
seemed at a considerable distance from them, but 
they approached with the utmost caution, until only 
a narrow stream and a thick grove of trees hid the 
source of the smoke. Peering through the fringe 
of undergrowth at the edge of the forest, they saw 
before them the smoking ruins of a settler’s cabin. 

After making sure that there was no living thing 
left in the lonely clearing, they examined the ruins 
from all sides. Under a mass of smouldering tim- 
bers they found the half-burned body of a middle- 
aged man. He had been tomahawked and scalped. 

“More devils’ work!” cried Forth. “And Sir 
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William prates of commissions. Bah!’ He spat 
disgustedly. 

Near the well, Havenell came upon the body of 
a woman, hacked and mutilated almost beyond rec- 
ognition. 

“Twill be best, Forth,” he said, “to give these 
people a Christian burial. ’T is the last service we 
can render them.” 

“There ’s one more service, Mr. Havenell,” 
Forth replied in a grim tone. “We can avenge 
them!” 

In the low stable they found a spade, and, work- 
ing by turns, they dug a grave on a low knoll over- 
looking the clearing. After they had laid the dead 
in it, Havenell said a few words over them, consign- 
ing their bodies with true reverence to the ground 
and their souls to the keeping of God. John Forth 
stood by, leaning upon his musket, bareheaded, 
until Havenell had ended. ‘Then he fashioned a 
rude cross with his knife and thrust it into the loose 
earth at the head of the double grave. 

When they resumed their journey, Forth bore 
away to the southeast at a steady pace. In a few 
minutes Havenell found himself bathed in perspira- 
tion, his lungs almost bursting with their unaccus- 
tomed effort, his legs like lead; but he drove on, 
with set teeth, behind his smaller companion, who 
moved ever before him with an effortless ease, scan- 
ning the ground on every side with eyes that missed 
nothing. As the afternoon wore away, Havenell 
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saw that the pace was increasing in rapidity, and he 
marveled at the endurance of the man before him. 
Later, he found himself moving more easily. 

He thought about the people who had paid so 
lately with their lives for dreaming a dream of in- 
dependence. ‘They were symbolic of the future,— 
his notion ran,— following the path of the sun into 
the wilderness. Occasional woods-runners who had 
penetrated to the tribes beyond the western frontier 
told strange, almost unbelievable, stories of the im- 
mensity of the country to the west. And Virgin- 
ians would settle and people that country, submit- 
ting with a high courage to the fate of the two he 
had seen to-day, their places taken by those who 
followed. In time, the tribes of the west would 
fall before them as the Pamunkeys and Powhatans, 
the Nottoways and Mayherrins, had fallen before 
their fathers. Oh, those were the strong ones! 
They plunged into the unknown, preceded civiliza- 
tion and comfort, soft bodies, and selfishness. It 
sounded alluring —the wilderness! He himself 
might try his fortune in the west. But no! He 
had a sudden vision of Judith Anthony lying be- 
side that well, hacked and disfigured. He knew it 
could never be. He would live and die at Hookset, 
grow old and fat, be reasonably contented, discuss- 
ing with his neighbors the weather, crops, a dog, 
a gun, a horse — 

He came to himself with a start. Long shadows 
were growing across the trails; birds twittered 
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sleepily; twilight was upon them. At some dis- 
tance ahead, Forth waited patiently for him. 
There was a faint smile on the woodsman’s face. 

“Daydreaming, Mr. Havenell,” he said, as Hav- 
enell came up to him. “A bad thing in the woods.” 

“Right,” answered Havenell. “’Tis a fortu- 
nate thing you were with me. I need your watchful 
care.” 

“A long day it’s been,” said Forth, “and little 
to show for it. Well slip down this stream till 
we find a likely place, then a bite to eat and a true 
woodsman’s bed — the ground. No fire to-night. 
Not safe!” 

They sat under a low bank and ate a frugal meal 
of venison and bread. Forth lost no time when he 
had finished his meal with a long drink from the 
stream, but laid his musket convenient to his hand 
and stretched out on the soft grass below the lip 
of the bank. In a few minutes his light but regu- 
lar breathing showed him to be asleep. 

Francis Havenell sat for some time listening to 
the quiet gurgle of the stream and then prepared to 
follow his companion’s example. He stood up and 
swept his eyes over all the surrounding countryside. 
There was a dim glow of stars in the dark sky. 
That was all that caught his first glance. And then 
he saw, far to the northwest, well masked by inter- 
vening foliage, the red glow of a fire in the night! 

His first impulse was to awaken Forth; but on 
second thought he determined to investigate alone. 
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He climbed the bank; took as careful a survey as 
possible of his surroundings, so that he might re- 
turn without difficulty; then made his way carefully 
toward the distant gleam of firelight. His muscles 
were stiff from the day’s journey and he found the 
going hard. At times he lost sight of his object 
and circled about until he saw once more the faint 
radiance. ‘The minutes passed and found him ap- 
proaching the fire warily, planting his feet with 
extreme caution. When he was still some distance 
off, he discovered a small creek, evidently a tribu- 
tary of the one on which he and Forth had camped. 
He took to the stream and waded for some distance 
down-current. Leaving the water, he slipped into 
the brushwood, went forward on foot until he felt 
that to be no longer safe; and then, extended at 
full length upon the ground, he dragged himself, 
inch by inch, into a position where he could 
scrutinize the opening in the trees. What he saw 
astounded him. 

Sprawled in slumber around the fire lay eight 
Susquehannock braves, horribly painted for war. 
Another sat some paces away from his companions, 
wide awake — a sentinel, beyond a doubt. At the 
side of this last, Havenell beheld the sardonic face 
of Padric Cahune. Near by, his shallow eyes glit- 
tering like jet in his golden face, sat Ponce, staring 
into the embers. Cahune spoke in a low tone to 
the tall warrior beside him. The savage grunted in 
return and Cahune composed himself for sleep. 
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Ponce, after a glance at the Irishman, did likewise. 

Instinctively Havenell’s hand went to the pistol 
in his belt. Here was what he had suspected — a 
connection between Ponce and Cahune. The sight 
of that pair of stealthy rogues — one of them, he 
was sure, the murderer of his father — woke in his 
heart such a storm of rage that he debated seriously 
with himself the advisability of shooting them, then 
and there, and taking his chances with the Susque- 
hannocks. But which one? Even as his finger 
trembled on the trigger, he gave up the idea. He 
saw with regret that the chances for escape were 
poor, and he clung to life. Vengeance must, for 
the moment, be delayed. Fail he must not! 


XII 
MR. BACON KEEPS HIS WORD 


Arter an hour of careful work, Havenell had with- 
drawn himself from that perilous vicinity, and re- 
turned with considerable exertion to the place 
where John Forth lay asleep. 

He awakened John Forth and communicated his 
news, but was careful to make no mention of the 
presence with the Indians of Mr. Cahune and 
Ponce. That he considered his own affair for the 
present. 

“You ’re becoming quite a woodsman, Mr. Hav- 
enell,’ Forth commented, and Francis Havenell 
felt that it was high praise. Forth remained silent 
for some minutes. 

“Nine of them, eh? Wed best be away from 
here before daylight,” he remarked at last. “The 
quicker the better — we ll move now. And well 
take to the water.” 

He arose and tightened his belt, took up his mus- 
ket, and stepped into the stream. In the dim light 
of the stars they were forced to proceed slowly; and 
it seemed hours to Francis Havenell before the 
shadowy figure ahead left the water and turned 
sharply into the forest. 

“We made a good half mile in the stream,” Forth 
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whispered when Havenell joined him. “We ’ll put 
two more miles of going between them and us be- 
fore we rest.” 

An hour later they made themselves comforta- 
ble in the long grass of a dry savanna, and there, 
fatigued as he was, Havenell fell asleep almost in- 
stantly. 

With the first morning light they were on the 
return trail, directing their course straight into the 
misty, crimson sunrise; noon found them at the 
river; long after night had fallen they reached 
camp; and, having satisfied a guard of their iden- 
tity, entered the clearing at Jordan’s Point. There 
they found Bacon, Lawrence, Chisman, and Hans- 
ford gathered about a fire conversing in low tones. 
To them Havenell made his report. 

There was other news, Bacon told them. His 
messenger had returned from Governor Berkeley. 
Greenleaf and Pettyfool had brought in a Notto- 
way Indian, who had agreed to guide them to the 
main camp of the Susquehannocks. 

“What says Sir William?’ Havenell wished to 
know. 

“Oh, he backs and fills, as you might expect,” 
said Bacon, with an angry laugh. ‘He has be- 
come a Knight of the Inkpot. *T will be necessary, 
he says, for me to come to Jamestown in order to 
receive a commission. It must be done in due and 
proper form, so he hums and haws. He blows hot 
and cold with me.” 
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“A great man—and of a sweet temper,” ob- 
served Dick Lawrence sneeringly. 

“And what of the Indians?’ asked Forth. 

“The Nottoway tells us that they are encamped 
on an island in the Roanoke, some three days’ 
march to the southward,” Bacon replied. ‘They 
are near their kinsmen, the Occaneechees. It is a 
town of great strength, he says, and the King, Ros- 
sechy, is a very great warrior, his braves as many 
as the trees of the forest.” 

“{ liked not his manner,” interjected Chrisman. 

“If he tries any treachery with me, he’ll regret 
it,’ Bacon assured them grimly. 

Bacon had written to Governor Berkeley, thank- 
ing him for the promise of a commission, and this 
letter was the subject of some jesting among them. 
The Governor’s evasive reply had meant nothing. 
They would march in the morning. 

At sunrise the next day the little army began its 
journey. Francis Havenell watched a section of 
the straggling column before him, as it wound its 
devious way through the aisles of the forest. It 
would be an easy prey for any enemy, he reflected. 
He remembered other columns marching through 
the summer dust of white Flanders roads, the sti- 
fling heat, and the choking dust-clouds. This group 
of merry gentlemen, riding carelessly through the 
cool, green shade of the woods, talking and jesting 
light-heartedly among themselves, seemed more a 
crowd on pleasure bent than an army setting forth 
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upon the grim business of war. The outcome of 
such an expedition seemed :doubtful; and were it 
not for the fact that he knew the temper of these 
Virginians, he would have been certain of disaster. 

Far ahead he could see at intervals Nathaniel 
Bacon and his lieutenants, following close upon 
Greenleaf, Pettyfool, and the Nottoway. In ad- 
vance and on both flanks of the moving column were 
scouts and patrols. Havenell rode alone at one side, 
his flat-backed figure swaying easily to the motion 
of the brown mare beneath him; his features immo- 
bile; his sharp eyes missing nothing. 

As the morning advanced, the air grew warmer; 
men and horses drooped; the straggling file of men 
moved at a more deliberate gait. Francis Havenell 
felt a growing sense of detachment, a withdrawal 
from the interests and thoughts of his companions. 
His mind, he recognized, was concerned with other 
things than theirs. What had appeared but yester- 
day as a sprightly adventure had now the aspect 
of a grinding task — a sorry exchange! This was 
more than a mere mood; it was part and parcel of 
his character. Never except in the intolerable surg- 
ing white heat of battle madness had he found sat- 
isfaction for the thing within that drove him. 

As hours wore on, his mind employed itself with 
what lay nearest it — the business of his father’s 
death, and vain speculations upon the activities, so 
varied, of Padric Cahune. His mental attainments, 
he realized, were limited for such a task as this, A 
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man of keen perceptions might long ago have ar- 
rived at a solution of-the mystery. To jump to a 
conclusion without a clear proof was not in Francis 
Havenell’s nature, a part of which consisted of a 
sense of individual justice, solidly defined by gen- 
erations of Saxon blood. He possessed also a te- 
nacious patience, a faculty of clinging ever to his 
objective, a steel-like resolution, diverted at times 
from its course, but returning to it unfailingly. 
Added to this were an inherent honesty and a ca- 
pacity for estimating his own abilities. 

His reflections were interrupted by the rapid beat 
of horses’ hoofs behind him, their sound deadened 
by the soft herbage underfoot. He looked up to 
see the rider, a stranger, pass at a tearing run, his 
eyes bent on the head of the column. A moment 
later the man pulled up with a flourish at Nathaniel 
Bacon’s side, drew a paper from his belt, and pre- 
sented it to the young leader. Havenell moved up 
toward the front of the troop. Bacon broke the 
seal and read the contents of the letter. He frowned 
thoughtfully, then turned in his saddle and brought 
the column to a halt. 

A hush fell over them; nothing was to be heard 
except an occasional creak of a stirrup thong or 
the jingle of accoutrements. 

After a moment Bacon rose in his stirrups and 
addressed them in a clear, penetrating voice. 

“Gentlemen and fellow soldiers,” he cried, “I 
have here a communication from our most worship- 
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ful Governor, Sir William Berkeley. It is a fresh 
proof of the tender regard he holds for the fortunes 
of Virginia. Although our lives are endangered, he 
commands us to disperse. Although our homes 
may feel the flames at any moment, he tells us to 
return to them. We are gathered together, he says, 
in defiance of the law of the kingdom; and if we 
continue he will proclaim us rebels and traitors 
against the King. 

“The matter is in your own hands, gentlemen. 
You may go on or return home. I can speak for 
no man but Nathaniel Bacon. When [I think of 
what may happen —of my servants slaughtered, 
my home in ashes, my fair wife a victim of the toma- 
hawk — I know what my answer will be. 

“Damn my blood, gentlemen, I go—if I go 
alone!” 

There was a moment of silence after these hot 
words. 

“And now for a great puff from the windbags,”’ 
a chill voice remarked at Havenell’s side. It was 
John Forth. “And home to the good wife for the 
poltroon, to skulk behind her apron. A poor shelter 
he ’II find it when the Susquehannocks are reaching 
for his scalp.” 

As he spoke, a clatter of tongues broke out 
and there was a movement of horses, as men 
grouped themselves anew. 

“A hanging-matter now.” 

“°T is no rebellion against the King —” 
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“T ‘ll not hold with traitors.” 

“The Governor is mad —” 

“Since when must we ask Governor Berkeley’s 
permission to defend our lives —” 

“T ’m for home!” 

Havenell withdrew to the shade of a tree and 
watched the excited men with a smile of contempt. 
It was his opinion that it would be better if these 
hagglers, these sticklers for a loyalty accorded only 
when it was convenient, were dispersed. John 
Forth, with a derisive expression on his narrow 
countenance and a flame of anger in his pale eyes, 
soon joined him; and later came Thomas Whalley, 
puffing and red-faced with rage at “the lousy cow- 
ards”; then William Byrd and Henry Isham — 
Byrd with regret on his attractive face, Isham with 
curses on his lips. 

Bacon sat his horse, patiently waiting for some 
indication of the result of the numerous arguments 
raging on all sides. At last, there was evident a 
division in the ranks, and those of the firmer temper 
began to move toward the little group that sur- 
rounded Francis Havenell beneath the drooping 
branches of the great oak. Singly and in pairs 
the weaklings and doubters turned their horses and 
took the back trail toward home. When they had 
all gone, there were seventy men awaiting Bacon’s 
command to march. 

He turned to the Governor’s messenger. “You 
see, sir, the humor of these men,” he said. “Report 
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that to him who sent you, and tell him that we have 
gone forward. 

“Gentlemen,” he called out, “let us march. We 
have work to do.” 

The messenger put spurs to his horse and rode 
away. ‘There was a general movement among the 
men around Havenell, a tightening of saddle bands, 
a look at pistol- and musket-primings, and the lit- 
tle army began once more to form ranks. <A signal 
from Nathaniel Bacon and they moved forward. 

Richard Lawrence joined Havenell. They rode 
quietly for a considerable distance. The noonday 
stillness had fallen over the forest; the ardent sun 
blazed fiercely; in the close, breathless lanes of the 
woodlands the heat was insufferable. 

“I believe you turned the day, Francis,” Law- 
rence broke out finally, “sitting there as cold as 
ice, as though there were no choice but to go on.” 

Havenell was surprised. He had thought noth- 
ing of his action. It was a mere withdrawing from 
among men whom he considered as palterers. 

“You do me too much honor, Richard,” he said. 
“There is the man who turned the tide,” and he 
pointed to Mr. Bacon’s tall figure. 

Nathaniel Bacon was holding true to his word. 
He was leading them against the Indians, commis- 
sion or no commission! 


XIV 
THK HARRYING 


On the third day after they left Jordan’s Point, 
Francis Havenell and John Forth peered from a 
sheltering fringe of trees upon a pleasant river. 
Just opposite to them lay the island of the Occanee- 
shees ; and above that, a short cable-length, stretched 
the flat green expanse of another island. On the 
first, the southern end was sparsely wooded with 
noble trees and clumps of flowering bushes, while 
the upper half was carpeted with coarse grass. 
Near the water’s edge stood the bark huts of an In- 
dian village of some size; on the flat, treeless island 
to the north there stood the skin tents of the Sus- 
quehannocks. Across the dead water between the 
islands darted a constant stream of canoes. On 
each shore of the river, opposite the northerly end 
of the lower island, stood an Indian fort with stock- 
ades of standing logs. A third was built beside the 
Indian town. 

Already the land was in the shadows cast by a 
dying sun; the dark dwellings of the savages, the 
crimson glow of light on the waters of the river, 
the silver shine of leaves in the tops of the tall 
trees, where they thrust up out of the shade into 
the light, gave the place a sinister and sanguinary 
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look —a place, Havenell thought, of blood and 
steel. The still, heated air was oppressive with the 
deathlike odor of flowers. Francis Havenell felt 
a weight of depression settle upon him. 

After some minutes, they turned without words 
and retraced their steps to meet their advancing 
comrades. It remained to be seen, Havenell re- 
flected, with his eyes fixed on John Forth’s slight, 
wiry figure, moving before him in the half-dusk 
under the trees, whether they had been wise in im- 
pressing the thirty or more Nottoways and Ana- 
lectons into their service. These tribes were at 
peace with the Susquehannocks, most likely on 
good terms with them, and it was possible — prob- 
able, even — that they would join their own people 
in the event of a battle. And a battle was immi- 
nent. The temper of Nathaniel Bacon and the men 
he led was for war to the bitter end. Provisions 
were exhausted among the Virginians. Something 
must be done. 

They had traveled less than a half hour when 
they met the leaders of the troop and reported 
briefly what they had seen. There was a short con- 
ference, and the advance was resumed. The last 
faint light of day found the Virginians on the island 
of the Occaneechees. 

They took up a position at some distance from 
the Indian town. The savages made no attempt to 
prevent their occupation of the island, but remained 
in their village. Fires burned there and a swarm 
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of dark figures passed back and forth among them. 
The Virginians, although tired after their hard 
day’s march, remained under arms, running no risk 
of a surprise by the red men. Bacon had no doubts, 
apparently, as to his course of action. As soon as 
he had placed his men safely among the trees, and 
posted guards, he called into council certain of his 
ablest lieutenants. Havenell was among these. 

“Food we must have, gentlemen,” he said, when 
they were gathered together, “‘and I propose to de- 
mand it of these Occaneechees.” 

“And should they refuse?” inquired William 
Byrd. 

“Then, on the morrow, we will teach them such 
a lesson in generosity as they ’ll not soon forget,” 
replied Bacon, his eyes flashing fiercely. 

“T want Francis Havenell to accompany me — 
and Adam Greenleaf. He knows the tongue of 
those people.” 

Havenell suppressed a smile at this. He had 
suddenly risen to high favor with his commander. 
It seemed to him that he could see Dick Lawrence’s 
smooth tongue in that — aye, in the whole business 
there was a strong odor of Lawrence. Bacon was 
the cat’spaw, pulling Mr. Lawrence’s hot chestnuts 
from the fire. And, at the back of his mind, Have- 
nell had a dim thought that this was but the begin- 
ning. 

Greenleaf was sent for, and in a few minutes the 
three of them were entering the Indian town. They 
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walked’ boldly into the circle of radiance cast by the 
fires before the lodges. As they advanced, they 
were marked by a hundred pairs of beady, piercing 
eyes; there was a general movement of the men in 
their direction, a distinct drawing away of the 
squaws and children. The leisurely manner of their 
action, however, showed no hostile intent. The men 
who gathered about the three whites were tall, well- 
formed savages, of grave and dignified bearing. 
They were dressed for the most part in soft, tanned 
deerskins, and had their heads shaved to leave a 
roach of bristling hair from forehead to nape, with 
a long scalp-lock on top, into which in many cases 
was thrust the eagle’s feather of the warrior. Their 
faces were bony, their expressions alert and intel- 
ligently cruel. 

“Send for their headman, Adam Greenleaf,” 
Bacon prompted. 

Greenleaf spoke a few words to the nearest brave, 
who nodded, turned, and made his way among his 
companions toward a bark lodge in the centre of 
the village. Bacon and his companions said noth- 
ing, but confronted the growing crowd of Indians 
composedly, until they saw the messenger coming 
back, followed by a second savage. This was Ros- 
sechy, chief of the Occaneechees. 

He was the most splendid Indian Havenell had 
ever seen. Tall, robust, with an arching chest, he 
was straight as a pine, and his long, astute face and 
shaven head with its bristling feather gave him the 
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hard, ruthless look of a true warrior. He stopped 
before Greenleaf and addressed a few guttural 
words to him. 

“What does he say, Master Greenleaf?” Bacon 
cried sharply, before the Indian had finished. 

“He says that he is Rossechy, chief of the Occa- 
neechees, and wants to know why the white man 
comes with arms in his hands to visit him.” 

“Tell him the white men must have food at once,” 
was Bacon’s instruction, “and if he refuses us he 
will have cause to regret it. Tell him also that we 
are come to punish the Susquehannocks, who have 
killed our people and looted our homes, and that we 
will kill also all those who help or harbor them.” 

Greenleaf turned once more and addressed the 
chieftain, and there ensued a conference of some 
length between them, smoothly spoken on the white 
man’s part, but of a rather sneering flavor on Ros- 
sechy’s. After listening for some moments to the 
Indian, Greenleaf explained that Rossechy knew 
nothing of the Susquehannocks and professed his 
innocence of any intention of supporting them. As 
to food, there was very little in camp, but he would 
give what he could spare; and if the white men 
would but be patient until morning, he would send 
his young men to the forest tohunt. It was Adam’s 
opinion that the treacherous red devil was lying. 

“What think you, Francis?” Bacon asked, turn- 
ing to Havenell. 

Havenell replied that it was probable that the 
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man was lying — a politic manceuvre on the part of 
the red man, since he was not prepared to fight. 
That was evident: most of the savages were un- 
armed. He advised that they take whatever Ros- 
sechy had to offer and the next day they could pur- 
sue the matter further. It would not be best to 
push the savages too far. The night was long and 
the redskins could make the island too hot to hold 
them. This was unwelcome advice to the impetuous 
Bacon, and he said nothing for a few moments, but 
in the end he agreed to the course suggested by 
Havenell. 

The food proved to be a haunch of venison, a few 
maize cakes, and some freshly caught fish. With 
these and many backward glances the Virginians 
returned to their own lines, after Greenleaf had 
properly thanked the chief. Their comrades were 
relieved to see them still alive, and were cheerful at 
the prospect of warm food for their lank bellies. A 
fire was kindled and the venison was soon roasting 
merrily, spitted on a green pole. It made only a 
slim ration for each man, but there was a noticeable 
improvement in their spirits after they had eaten. 

This little expedition into the enemy’s lines struck 
John Forth as a great joke. It was the first time, 
he assured Havenell, that he had ever heard of 
making a three-day march for the pleasure of eating 
a poor meal at the cost of an Indian chief. War, 
he asserted, had become a light diversion in these 
degenerate days. If the meat was not poisoned, 
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Mr. Bacon would, no doubt, on the morrow send the 
Occaneechee a flask of his best Madeira, the battle 
would be over, and Virginia saved. He was per- 
suaded, he continued, that the redskins contem- 
plated some perfidy, and that the next day would 
tell. 

There was little sleep that night for the hardy 
men who composed Nathaniel Bacon’s army. For 
the most part they lay on their arms, ready for in- 
stant action. ‘The heavens were clear at first; a 
multitude of stars gleamed, and a thin moon added 
a faint light. They were annoyed by clouds of in- 
sects. The fires in the Indian town died slowly; 
the moving figures about them merged with the 
gloom; later the sky became overcast, and the night 
closed down upon them, oppressive and menacing. 
The deathlike stillness was broken only by the mur- 
murous flow of the shallow river. Propped com- 
fortably between the rough roots of an ancient oak, 
Havenell was frankly apprehensive, and controlled 
with difficulty a growing restlessness — an increas- 
ing desire to seek out his enemy and come to grips 
with him. It was plain to him that the splendid 
barbarian with whom they had so recently talked 
would never submit tamely to any punishment from 
the whites. That dark face showed in its angular 
contours the rough power and all the fierce cun- 
ning of the savage warrior. By morning there 
would be some change in the situation. 

Dawn proved the truth of Francis Havenell’s 
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conjecture. Its cheerless gray light showed the 
village deserted. Men, squaws, children, all were 
gone — not even a dog skulked in the street. 

“Damn my blood, gentlemen!” cried Bacon, as 
he realized the truth, “I ’ve let them escape me!” 

“They have but retired to the forts,” Havenell 
remarked, in a cool tone. The morning light was 
brighter now, with a hint of sullen red in the fleecy 
clouds to the eastward. In the strange silver glow 
of the dawn they saw clearly the motionless figure 
of an Occaneechee brave on the wall of the fort 
near the town, silhouetted sharply against the 
gleam of the sparkling water behind him. 

A. grim smile obliterated the savage scowl on 
Nathaniel Bacon’s swarthy countenance. “Well 
have them yet,” he exclaimed. 

“Aye, and your friends the Nottoways and Ana- 
lectons,” put in John Forth’s bleak voice behind 
them. “They ’ve gone over to the Occaneechees — 
every man jack of them. The treacherous hounds!” 

But Bacon’s good humor was not to be dashed. 
“°'T is better so,” he remarked; and went off briskly 
about his concerns. 

The day was spent in parley. Food was given 
reluctantly by the Indians. Rossechy — Adam 
Greenleaf told Havenell — insisted that the Not- 
toways and Analectons had advised his retirement 
to the forts; he was haughty and humble in the 
same breath; the braves were well armed, some with 
muskets, and painted now for war. The time wore 
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on; men dozed and slept, grumbled and sweated 
among the trees, fought the swarms of insects, and 
sought the shade as the sun rolled its slow course 
across the sky. Havenell took no part in the pro- 
ceedings, but lay idle for the most part, talking in 
a desultory way with John Forth. The latter had 
ceased his complaints; there sat upon his features 
a fixed look, as of one who has come to a decision. 

At sunset a light breeze sprang up and afforded 
them some relief from the heat. Darkness closed 
down slowly. Midnight came and passed in silence. 
After some time, the queer, unexpected light of a 
false dawn began to steal over the island. Against 
the faintly luminous sky, Francis Havenell, from 
where he lay, could see the shadowy form of the 
Indian guard, motionless on the wall of the fort. 

It was then he understood the look on John 
Forth’s face. He looked up to find Forth with 
musket pressed to shoulder, aiming with careful de- 
liberation at the unsuspecting red man. Havenell 
saw that the weapon was as steady as though sup- 
ported by arock. Aftera moment Forth fired. A 
bloody finger of flame leaped from the muzzle, fol- 
lowed by a rush of smoke and the bellow of the ex- 
plosion. The savage screeched harshly, threw up 
both hands, and toppled backward from the stock- 
ade. There was an instant of intense silence. John 
Forth coolly blew the smoke from his musket. 

“The fat’s in the fire now,” he said calmly. 
“There “Il be no more talk. It’s fight or run.” 


XV 
THE HARRYING (Continued) 


In the next moment Forth had vanished like a 
phantom into the gloom of the forest. A long- 
sustained, quavering cry went up from the fort, 
shrill and piercing, cutting the murky atmosphere 
like the keen edge of a knife. At the sound, Have- 
nell sprang to his feet, hearing all about him the 
movement of his companions. He looked expect- 
antly toward the stockade. An indistinct figure, 
the mere semblance of a man, with as little sub- 
stance as a ghost, glided across the open grass-land 
toward the Indian town. The man was unreal to 
Havenell,— like a visible spirit, he thought,— yet 
he knew it was John Forth. 

As Forth disappeared among the silent, empty 
huts of the village, there was a hiss of arrows among 
the Virginians; a sharp cry of pain followed a mut- 
tered curse. Around him, Havenell could make out 
the dim forms of his nearest comrades. A few mus- 
kets were fired from the Virginian line. In the 
black heart of the town Havenell saw a point of 
red light spring suddenly to life; a moment later 
another made its appearance far to the right; then 
another on the left. There was a scattering rattle 
of musketry from the portholes of the fort. The 
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glare of the fire in the burning village grew rap- 
idly, flowers of hell blooming redly on the night. 
William Byrd appeared suddenly at Havenell’s 
side, his handsome face distorted and ugly with ex- 
citement. Nathaniel Bacon followed, his melan- 
choly countenance graved and stamped with the 
ferocious cruelty of battle madness. In the eyes 
of the thoughtful Dick Lawrence, who accompanied 
Bacon, was a spark of cold fury, implacable as 
death, the manifestation of a spirit which for the 
time had lost contact with humanity. There was 
the trace of a pitiless and inexorable smile upon his 
fine features. This was plainly visible to Francis 
Havenell in the gleam of the flames. 

What tortuous labyrinths were the hearts of men, 
Havenell thought, concealing as they did the sin- 
ister and crooked passions that made men less than 
beasts, the grand and noble impulses that proved 
them almost gods. Gone were the suave and kindly 
gentlemen of another day. In their place had 
sprung full-fledged these fierce and violent beings, 
as uncontrolled as the untaught savages who op- 
posed them. 

“Who fired that shot?” Byrd wanted to know. 

“T neither know nor care,” replied Bacon. “He 
has done us a pretty turn. The battle is joined.” 

“And made us a light to work by,” Lawrence re- 
marked, with a thin laugh of elfish, inhuman qual- 
ity, which chilled Havenell’s blood. 

“Tf this wind holds, the fort will soon be alight,” 
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eTaveneh conMicae “and they ‘ll be forced into 
the open.” 

“Or damned well ioaeda ’ Lawrence said, giving 
vent to a heartless chuckle. His eyes were intently 
fixed on the wild scene before him. “Our busy 
lamplighter is taking no chances with the wind,” 
he continued, after a pause. “He’s making sure 
of them.” 

As he spoke, they saw a burning brand describe 
an are in the darkness and fall near the foot of 
the stockade. Another followed; and another; and 
still others. At last a narrow tongue of flame 
began to lick its way up to the face of the wall. 
Instantly a tall warrior appeared around a cor- 
ner of the fort and bounded toward the blaze. 
Before he had made half the distance, there came a 
flash and the belching roar of a musket from the 
shelter of the empty lodges. The Indian faltered 
in full stride, whooped defiantly, and fell. In that 
moment the night became clamorous with the 
whoops of the savages, and their dark forms, run- 
ning swiftly, appeared without warning in the 
bright radiance of the fire— giant Susquehan- 
nocks, cinctured with buckskin and painted for war. 
In the open savanna John Forth materialized, run- 
ning easily with his musket at the trail. 

“Forward!” shouted Bacon in a ringing voice. 
“Now is our time!” 

He had hardly spoken when a ragged volley was 
fired from the stockade. The savages were follow- 
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ing close upon Forth. A bullet sang its song of 
death close by Francis Havenell’s ear. In that sec- 
ond his brain was swept clear of all maze of misty 
thought. His sole wish now was to kill — a desire 
of such intolerable intensity that his whole being 
throbbed to it like a harp attuned to the vibrations 
of only one string. His lips drew back in a set 
smile; his face paled; the gray of his eyes lighted 
with an icy stare of rage. He was the first to close 
with the leaping Susquehannocks. 

There was a crackle of muskets behind him as 
he ran forward, and several savages fell; but there 
was no faltering among the warriors. They came 
on grimly, with John Forth flying before them like 
a hunted fox. At Havenell’s approach, he stopped 
and stood to it, firing at the nearest of his pursuers 
with his usual coolness and deadly effect. The In- 
dian came on in silence, only to fall, doubled-up, at 
Forth’s feet. A brawny Susquehannock, approach- 
ing from Havenell’s left, with his tomahawk up- 
raised in his right hand, flung it straight at Have- 
nell’s head; but the Master of Hookset, deviating 
a step from his course, evaded it, and raising his 
musket but hip-high, shot his enemy through the 
body. The Indian clapped both hands to his wound 
and slipped to his knees. A moment later Have- 
nell was forced to drop his empty weapon and 
close, breast to breast, with a huge brave following 
hard upon the heels of the first. 

Immediately he faced a situation, rare with him, 
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where he could not foresee the outcome. The In- 
dian was a bigger man than himself and a stronger 
one, his body lean and fit, supple as a wrestler’s. In 
the shadowed face bent above him, only the eyes 
seemed alive, glittering like jet with a sort of im- 
personal hatred from under the grotesquely painted 
brows. The long knife in the Susquehannock’s 
hand flashed aloft, but before he could strike, Have- 
nell set his fingers on the brown wrist in a grip so 
crushing that his foe was unable to drive the weapon 
home. The savage set himself to the task of forcing 
it down. The long, rope-like muscles of his arm 
rippled, rose, and became fixed, solid as iron under 
the shining skin. At once Havenell felt a terrific 
pressure; he began to give way before it, in spite 
of his greatest effort. About him he could hear the 
grunts and curses of his companions, the hideous 
whoops of the enemy, occasional reports of mus- 
kets. The gleam of the blade above him ap- 
proached nearer. 

So tightly were the two clenched together that 
he could not free himself to reach the pistol-butt 
that pressed so hard into his side. Suddenly he 
backed a half pace, freed his right arm from its 
hold about his opponent, and drove his clenched fist 
with all his strength against the body of the red 
man. ‘The brave grunted and fell back a step. 
Havenell dragged the pistol from his belt, thrust 
it against the other’s ribs, and pressed the trigger. 
At such close quarters the explosion deafened him, 
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and the fiery breath of the weapon puffed back into 
his face. As the warrior staggered away and fell, 
it seemed to Francis Havenell that there was a look 
of contempt upon the fierce visage. 

The flame-like exultation died within him, and 
a conviction that this was but a poor victory fas- 
tened itself in his mind. He was cold and shaken; 
there was a clammy sweat upon his face. He stared 
at the dead man, fascinated by the harsh immobility 
of the stiffening face. Then he looked around him. 

A few dead savages lay in contorted postures; 
the rest were in full flight toward the fort, which 
blazed brightly now. The whites were in close pur- 
suit. There was a confused sound of yelling and 
shouting; occasional figures darted from the burn- 
ing stockade, only to meet a more merciful death 
outside at the muzzles of the ready muskets. In the 
east, the steel-colored dawn was creeping slowly 
up into a dull sky. 

Havenell searched until he found his discarded 
musket, charged it with powder and ball, and 
moved forward to join his comrades. As he came 
to where Bacon and Lawrence stood with John 
Forth, he heard Dick Lawrence say: — 

“_ and when we ’ve wiped out this viper’s nest, 
we ’ve other work to do, Nat. If that selfish old 
villain don’t play us fair we ’ll give him a taste of 
his own medicine — drive it down his throat —” 

“One thing at atime, Dick,” said William Drum- 
mond, who appeared at that moment in their midst, 
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“Let ’s first make sure of these murdering devils.” 

“Wipe ’em out — man, woman, and child,” said 
Forth, in an emotionless voice. ““That’s my ad- 
vice. Make Virginia secure for the whites. If we 
don’t, we Il have all this to do again.” 

The cries from within the Indian stronghold were 
silenced now. A few warriors, Forth told Have- 
nell, had escaped to the other forts, but on the whole 
it promised to be a complete victory. 

Havenell drew away from the group. War had 
been his profession, but such a conception of it re- 
volted him. No quarter had been asked or given. 
Had it been offered to the poor devils cooking in the 
stockade, that would have been a mitigation; but 
only in theory did this fall short of a brutal mas- 
sacre. No red atrocity in the history of the colony 
had ever surpassed it in wickedness. As he cogi- 
tated upon these matters, the rosy glow of dawn 
suffused the eastern sky; the dying flames paled 
before it; the Virginians stood leaning upon their 
muskets, silent. 

As the day advanced, the other forts were re- 
duced and demolished; the skin tents of the Susque- 
hannocks on the upper island were destroyed. All 
through the day there were intermittent cries and 
whoops from one party or another, spasmodic bursts 
of firing, occasional sorties by the red men from the 
forts. The Virginians went sternly about the busi- 
ness of annihilation under Bacon’s capable direc- 
tion; and although Francis Havenell had no heart 
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for it, he bore his part with his customary coolness. 
_ The noble art of war, he felt, had been degraded 
into a debauch of murder. 

At the last, Rossechy, the chief, came out to die. 
Four tall warriors accompanied him. Following 
the lead of the giant Occaneechee, they began to 
run in a great circle in the grassy savanna before 
their fortress. There was a ripple of musketry 
from the Virginians. One brave faltered, then re- 
gained his stride, and went on behind his chief. The 
Virginians steadied; their fire became more accu- 
rate; one Indian went to his knees, but rose and 
staggered on haltingly. In afew moments all were 
hit save Rossechy; but they were still on their feet. 
The leader seemed protected by some greater power 
than the others. Havenell stood and watched. He 
could no longer take part in this barbarous game. 

It was a horrible sight — those brave men drip- 
ping with their own blood, gasping audibly for 
breath, losing ground steadily as Rossechy kept up 
his steady pace. They were ripped through and 
through, fairly torn to pieces by the leaden missiles 
from the muskets of the Virginians, who fired upon 
them with intent malevolence, without cessation. 
At last one man sank down to rise no more. One 
by one his companions did likewise. In the end, 
Rossechy ran alone. 

“Great sport, Mr. Havenell!” cried a rough voice 
behind him. It was Thomas Whalley, Havenell 
knew before he turned — a different Whalley, with 
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the good nature gone from his broad, flushed face 
and replaced by a venomous malignity. 

It was time, Havenell decided, to put a stop 
to the whole horrible affair. He made no reply 
to Whalley’s observation, but drew a loaded pistol 
from his belt and walked out into the grass-land, 
where the savage king still ran in the circle of 
death. He placed himself directly in the path of 
the chieftain, observing him vigilantly as he ap- 
proached. The firing in the Virginia line ceased. 
A brooding silence settled over everything. 

Rossechy was lagging now, and Havenell knew 
for the first time that the chief was unarmed. There 
was no paint upon his brow. He had come out to 
die — and for no other purpose. A great compas- 
sion filled Francis Havenell’s heart. .* 

When the giant reached a point some five paces 
away, Havenell raised his pistol and shot him be- 
tween the eyes. 


XVI 
A POLITICAL DISCURSION 


At Hookset nothing was changed, and it struck 
Francis Havenell, approaching it on his spent mare, 
worn with two days’ hard riding under dripping 
skies, that this was the one immutable quantity in 
his life. Its ordered serenity, the mellow dignity 
which sat so gracefully upon it — these would never 
change! Or, at least, any shift in Hookset would 
be so deliberate and slow that he would never real- 
ize it. The pale sunshine of the clearing sky in- 
vested the house with an aspect of welcome; the 
warm red of its brick added a note of rich color to 
the landscape; the solid, strong lines of roof and 
corners gave promise of comfort within. At the 
cheerful prospect before him the sombre thoughts 
of the last few hours left his mind. 

He shook the reins, and the tired animal he rode 
broke into a canter. At the stables, Mingo took 
the mare and nodded gravely in response to Have- 
nell’s instructions regarding the care she required: 
“A rubbing and a good feed of grain, wet down 
with a cup of sack.” Paladore, Mingo informed 
him in reply to his inquiry, had been gone for three 
days. Havenell slipped into the house from the 
rear and up to his room by the back stair. There 
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he made himself tidy and changed from his sodden, 
muddy buckskins into broadcloth. 

He had reconciled himself during the homeward 
ride to the events of the last few days; realized that, 
perhaps, such measures were necessary for the 
safety of Virginia. He recalled with a lively repul- 
sion, however, the savage faces of his comrades, the 
grass of the savanna dotted with the writhing forms 
of Rossechy’s braves, and the horrors in the smok- 
ing ruins of the fort. The odor of scorching flesh 
was still fresh in his nostrils. He could not forget 
that there were women and children within that 
stockade. 

While he dressed, he heard the rumble of heavy 
voices in the hall below in conversation. He won- 
dered who could be there. As he reached the head 
of the stairs, a great bellow of laughter rolled up to 
meet him; and when he reached a point in his de- 
scent where he could see below, a sight greeted his 
eyes that brought a smile to his lips. 

Angus MacDonald sat at one side of the table in 
the centre of the hall, listening with a look of pa- 
tient resignation to the remarks of a visitor seated 
across the table from him. It was Captain Carver, 
sprawled comfortably in his chair, with a glass in 
his hand and a half-emptied bowl of sangaree be- 
fore him. But it was a Captain Carver such as 
Havenell had never imagined: Captain Carver in 
snuff-colored plush; Captain Carver in a gold- 
colored silken waistcoat, which embraced his huge 
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paunch so tightly that it seemed about to split; 
Captain Carver in black-silk stockings and shoes 
with silver buckles as broad as a man’s hand — a 
glorified Captain Carver, whose small eyes shone 
merrily above his crimson button of a nose. 

“Had thought he would be home by now,” he was 
saying. He emptied his glass and reached for the 
bowl. “But mayhap he has wedded the king’s 
daughter and will remain to be chief of the tribe. 
Stranger things than that have happened, eh, Mr. 
MacDonald?” 

“T deem it verra unlikely,” Angus replied dryly. 
He glanced severely at his companion. 

The Captain roared with laughter, whether at 
his own sally or at Angus Havenell was unable to 
determine. By this time he had reached the foot 
of the stairs and stepped within range of Captain 
Carver’s roving eye. 

“Tom Tuttle’s toes! Here ’s the lad now!” cried 
the guest, rising from his chair. He advanced un- 
certainly to meet Havenell, and bowed with a cere- 
monious and somewhat precarious dignity. “Cap- 
tain Havenell, your servant!” 

“T ’m glad to see you at Hookset, Captain Car- 
ver,” Havenell replied cordially. “I hope that you 
are comfortable and want for nothing?” 

“Mr. MacDonald has done well by me, lad,” said 
the Captain heartily. “Man could be no better en- 
tertained.” 

Angus bowed politely. “Tell us your news, Mr. 
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Francis,” he said, thrusting a glass of sangaree 
across the table toward Havenell. 

The Master of Hookset detailed the events of 
the past week for them, sipping his drink at inter- 
vals as he talked. 

“Well, ye ve stirred up a hornets’ nest behind ye 
—so the Captain tells me,” Angus observed, when 
he had finished. “I’ve not been fra home my- 
sel’ —” 

“Better than a bear-baiting at Covent Garden,” 
cried Captain Carver. “And a prettier bear than 
Sir William Berkeley I never hope to see. He 
roared and he ranted; he pulled and he hauled! 
He rushed about, accusing his best friends of be- 
traying him. And, masters, he talked so sweetly 
of the King that it brought tears to my old eyes.” 

He laughed heartily. “The old hypocrite! ”T is 
a fat bit he cares for the King’s fortunes. *T was 
his own toes you were treading on; and it set him 
in such a rage as almost killed him. 

“He fell sick for a day and it was given out that 
he had a stroke; but I hold ’t was but his anger that 
choked him. I’ve known Sir William these many 
years —a proud and haughty man, who could do 
nothing well. He had no use for common men, ex- 
cept to serve him. Just the other day a man came 
from Rappahannock County to present a petition 
for the people there, a common fellow, no gentle- 
man, as was plain to be seen, but an honest man, 
a good subject to the King. And such a one has 
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rights, gentlemen. *T was not so long ago that the 
Stuarts lacked loyal subjects as the devil lacks holy 
water. 

“The man was refused admittance at Green- 
spring; but he was of a hardy courage and stopped 
Sir William in the street at Jamestown the next 
day, as the Governor rode in with his friends. Sir 
William Berkeley is still a considerable figure of 
a man — give the devil his due. He has an eye like 
a sword point.” 

The Captain paused to empty his glass. 

“And what happened then?” asked Havenell. 

“°T is dry work — talking!” exclaimed Captain 
Carver. “There was a hullabaloo in a minute. 
“What d’ ye mean by stopping me, you lousy dog?’ 
roars Sir William. ‘I have a petition from the 
people of Rappahannock —’ But he got no fur- 
ther. The Governor cut him off. 

“ “The devil fly away with your petition!’ he yells, 
at the top of his voice. He was fairly foamin’ and 
his face as red as a turkey cock’s wattles. “You ’re 
a set of seditious rogues, at one with these damned 
rebels in Henrico, who try to set me at naught and 
fly in the face of the King’s authority. But, by all 
that ’s holy, Ill lay them by the heels yet! Some- 
one will swing for it!’ 

“*But, Your Honor — 

“ “Out of my way, you insolent hound! cries Sir 
William, and set spurs to his horse. And if this 
had not been a nimble grig, the Governor had rolled 
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him in the mire. As it was, he missed him a hand’s 
breadth.” 

“He carries things with a high hand,” Angus re- 
marked, in a sober voice. 

“Aye, but a high hand or head is but one jump 
from a hard fall,” observed the Captain senten- 
tiously. “The afternoon and night were full of 
alarms. Sir William set about gathering a troop 
of horse. The Lees, the Washingtons, the Lud- 
wells, and the rest of them — his friends — gath- 
ered round. They counseled moderation. That 
was no go. The stubborn old devil was hungry 
for Bacon, and that he would have — nothing else. 
°T was good as a play. That night the York and 
_ James were full of sloops and canoes, flying in all 

directions, like birds of ill omen in the dark. 

“T met Colonel Philip Ludwell on the street the 
next morning. He was uneasy, but bowed to me 
kindly. 

“ “Quite a storm in a stewpan, Colonel Ludwell,’ 
says I. 

““*°T is like to be serious,’ he says, shaking his 
head. “The Governor is in a bad temper; and the 
humors of the people are such that it needs but a 
spark to kindle such a fire as we may not quench. 
These men have made a mistake in going outside the 
constituted authority, but ’t is true they have some 
right on their side.’ 

“I told him’’— Captain Carver’s voice was ironic 
—“that it was generally considered one of man’s 
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rights to save his life. He left me at that, even 
more sober than before.” He filled his glass once 
more. 

“There was dark talk going about,” he continued 
thoughtfully. “Sides were taken; but the Bacon 
people outnumbered the others two to one. By 
noon the troop of horse was assembled and rode off 
—a brave showing they made. Boots and saddles, 
lad! Boots and saddles! It made my old heart 
sad with thoughts of my youth.” 

Havenell smiled. “We saw nothing of them,” 
he assured the sailor. 

“No, you would n’t,” said the shipmaster. “They 
marched out and then marched back again that 
night. The whole neck between the York and the 
James was flaming with rebellion. Every man 
was armed, and ’t would have been but a matter 
of hours until Mr. Bacon might have had all the 
support he could wish. But the Governor saw he ’d 
gone too far. Bacon’s friends demanded an elec- 
tion, and you are to have one. ‘That means the 
end of the Long Assembly, if I am any judge of 
men. There will be many changes — mark me!” 

Mingo came in and lighted the candles and laid 
the table for supper. Captain Carver watched him 
with a noticeable satisfaction. 

““We were not rebels,”’ Havenell told them, after 
a silence of some length, “at least, not against the 
King’s authority. Has Virginia come to such a 
pass that her people must ask permission from such 
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aman as Sir William Berkeley for the right to pro- 
tect their lives and property?” 

“T, for one, am glad the tempest is over,’’ said 
the captain of the Three Kingdoms. “It spoiled 
my comfort while it lasted — kept me up till all 
hours for fear I’d miss something; made me late 
to my meals, which is not to be endured for long. 
The new burgesses will smooth everything down.” 

Havenell said nothing for some moments. Then 
he made a statement that caused his companions 
to stare at him in amazement. 

“If I am any judge of men,” he said in an as- 
sured voice, “the tempest has but begun.” 


XVII 
A LIGHTER PASSAGE 


FRANcIS HAvVENELL lay late abed the next morn- 
ing, although he awoke with the sun to find a huge 
form, grown strangely necessary to his comfort, 
flitting on noiseless feet about his chamber. Below 
stairs there was the muffled thunder of Captain 
Carver’s voice, a rattle of cutlery, and the less audi- 
ble responses of Angus MacDonald, as they break- 
fasted together. But Havenell made no move to 
rise, lying there in warm comfort, with his head 
propped in a cupped hand, watching Paladore, 
who was busily cleaning his boots and weapons, 
foul with much firing. Seated cross-legged upon 
the floor, the Negro worked at his task with a silent 
care and method which showed that it was not dis- 
tasteful. He was manifestly deep in thought, to 
judge by his puckered brows and half-closed eyes. 
Havenell was more than ever convinced that he was 
a superior man. 

After some time, Paladore raised his eyes to find 
his master regarding him, and would have risen, 
but Havenell bade him keep on with his work. He 
asked the Negro at once what he had discovered — 
what had happened in the forest during his absence. 

Nothing that he, Paladore, had expected, the 
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black man told him, although it might be of inter- 
est to Havenell. 

“The yellow man came back three days agone,” 
Paladore went on in his soft, blurred French. “A 
shrewd one — his father was a white man, without 
a doubt; he knows well the ways of the forest. It 
was a fortunate thing that I was well hidden. Not 
that I fear the puny little man,”— he glanced up 
as he spoke, and Havenell saw that his eyes, ordi- 
narily so tranquil, were alight with an expression 
he could not fathom,—‘“but ’tis best that we dis- 
cover first his intentions. Then, when the time is 
ripe, I shall settle with the yellow one.” 

“We know no more than we did,” Havenell ob- 
served, disappointed. 

“Ah, maitre, I come slowly to the point,” Pala- 
dore continued, with a half smile, “being unused to 
words. At dusk came a white man, walking boldly, 
and a tall savage, gliding like a serpent. They 
talked long together, and when their business was 
settled, these two last departed as they had come, 
leaving the yellow man before the altar of his god. 
He serves him but poorly,” Paladore added sig- 
nificantly. 

“What sort of man was the white man?” Have- 
nell inquired. 

“T could not see his face in the dark,” Paladore 
answered, “and he was gone before the moon rose. 
He was not so large a man as you; he wore a black 
cloak fastened with a bright silver button. He had 
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a sword at his side, carried a musket, and his boots 
were black with yellow tops.” 

Havenell had a sudden vision of these conspir- 
ators, the stoic red man, the secret white man, the 
golden-hued man in whose veins ran the black blood 
which made him a Negro, plotting there in the sul- 
len shadow of the heathen god. What noxious 
brew was making in their dark hearts? He must 
know, and quickly. He told Paladore as much, but 
the black man replied that only the day before 
Ponce had left the glade, evidently for some time, 
since he took a quantity of food and his musket. 

The day was quiet at Hookset. Captain Carver 
was content to sit in the shade, obscured for the 
most part in a cloud of tobacco smoke, from which 
his remarks on a hundred subjects issued thunder- 
ously at odd intervals. He moved with the shade. 
At noon, came a boat from Longfield to take Mr. 
Bacon’s wounded servant, who had so far recov- 
ered from his injuries that he could be moved. 

Bristol, Havenell discovered, could hobble about 
with the aid of a stick, and had arrogated to him- 
self an additional and heroic importance because 
of his wound. He was somewhat confused by the 
amused smile on Havenell’s face when his master 
caught him in the act of displaying his hurt to an 
admiring group of his fellows. 

With the boat came the news, in a letter from 
William Drummond, that Nathaniel Bacon had of- 
fered his name to the people for a place on the 
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Council. They hoped for his voice in Bacon’s be- 
half, so Drummond assured Havenell, in closing 
his note. 

They should have it, Francis Havenell decided, 
after a long reflection while he sat alone in the big 
hall, staring fixedly at his father’s portrait above 
the mantel. He had cast his lot with these men on 
the day he joined them at Jordan’s Point, and he 
meant to stay with them, for good or ill, until they 
had achieved something better for Virginia than 
the chaos which now threatened to engulf it — or 
until they failed. And when the time came, he 
went to the polls and raised his voice for Nathaniel 
Bacon. He had the satisfaction of seeing his course 
of action fully vindicated, for Bacon was elected 
by a large majority. 

The morning following the election, Havenell’s 
sloop was early away from the Hookset landing, 
on its way to Jamestown. Paladore was at the 
helm and Captain Carver accompanied the Master 
of Hookset. The Three Kingdoms lay in the York 
River, just across the peninsula from Jamestown, 
and the shipmaster felt it necessary to return to 
his vessel. Toward supper time they came to 
Jamestown; and half an hour later Havenell and 
Captain Carver were at Richard Lawrence’s house, 
where they found a warm welcome from its owner. 
He had time for no more than a word with them, 
for his house was full of guests and he was kept 
busy seeing to their wants. 
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Kre he went to sleep, Havenell fell to thinking 
of Judith Anthony. He wondered if she would, by 
any chance, ride into Jamestown on the morrow. 
At first he tried to convince himself that he cared 
nothing about her,— Hookset Hundred was wife 
enough for him,— but honesty with himself made 
him acknowledge that he wished to see her; and, 
after further thought, he admitted in his heart that 
it was Judith Anthony, the woman, who interested 
him — not her faint resemblance to her brother 
Stephen. What a tantalizing creature she was — 
on fire with anger one moment, melting the next 
into a sweet tranquillity! A hoyden—no less. 
And desirable, he confessed; but with that, he 
turned over and composed himself for slumber. 

The next morning, after Paladore’s ministrations 
with shears and razor, Havenell issued from Mr. 
Lawrence’s house at an early hour and sauntered 
discontentedly about the one mean street of James- 
town. Few were afoot as yet, and the straggling 
town, with its shabby buildings and dusty street, 
seemed deserted—a place of dead memories. 
After a time, a few early risers made a yawning 
appearance; smoke began to rise from the kitchen 
chimneys; the air was filled with savory odors. A 
horseman or two rode in from the nearer planta- 
tions; and with every hoof-beat Francis Havenell 
looked quickly to see who the rider might be, only 
to turn away in unconscious disappointment. A 
little time afterward, Sir William Berkeley rode 
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down the street, accompanied by Colonel John 
Washington. The latter bowed coldly to Havenell, 
but Sir William’s haughty eyes turned neither to 
the right nor to the left, but stared straight be- 
tween his horse’s ears. The Master of Hookset 
smiled; the Governor’s childish ways amused him. 
By noon, Jamestown was crowded to overflowing 
with people who were come for the meeting of the 
Burgesses and Council. Nathaniel Bacon and his 
friends were expected hourly. There was a feeling 
of tension in the air; men were wary in their con- 
versation. 

In the late afternoon Havenell retired to his 
chamber and sat staring idly out of the window, 
pulling in a half-hearted way at a long pipe of 
sweet-scented tobacco. He had no interest in the 
hustle and bustle of the street. Then in the twin- 
kling of an eye all was changed. Judith Anthony 
rode by, apparently alone, and bound toward 
Greenspring. He had just a glimpse of her slen- 
der, erect figure, as she crossed his narrow range 
of vision. His heart gave a great bound. 

He arose, clapped on his hat, and belting on his 
sword as he moved, hastened from the room, al- 
most colliding with Paladore, who was just enter- 
ing with iced wine. Five minutes later he rode out 
of Richard Lawrence’s stable on the same brown 
mare that had carried him another day to Green- 
spring. A quarter-hour’s sharp gallop disclosed 
no sign of the lady. He had almost concluded that 
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she had gone another road when he saw her riding 
at a smart trot across an open savanna, some dis- 
tance before him. He put spurs to the mare and 
was soon close behind her. She looked back and 
seemed upon the point of spurring her mount, but 
thought better of it and slowed to a walk. When 
he had ranged his horse alongside hers, Havenell 
swept off his hat and bowed. 

She inclined her head in his direction, but said 
nothing. 

“IT saw you pass through the town,” Havenell 
said, after a moment of silence, “and thought best 
to offer you my escort as far as Greenspring. Why 
do you ride without a groom?” 

“I need no protection from a rebel, Captain 
Havenell,” she replied in an icy tone. 

Havenell had foreseen this answer. “If it be 
rebellious to fight for Virginia, to make it a safe 
place for such as you, to scotch a snake which has 
struck at it time and again, Mistress Anthony,” he 
observed in an earnest voice, “then I am a rebel.” 

“But you wish to overthrow the government; to 
make here a state of your own. Mr. Cahune has 
said that you are a desperate and a dangerous 
man.” 

**T would be best, madam, if you formed your 
own opinions,” Havenell told her dryly. “Mr. 
Cahune’s are not reliable.” 

She made no reply to this and they rode for some 
time in silence, Havenell with his eyes bent for the 
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most part on his mare’s ears, she with an occasional 
glance at his set face. Her eyes had softened and 
her features were more composed. She was charm- 
ing to look upon, but Havenell feared:to look. His 
heart was racing; his blood surged hotly through 
his veins; a wave of emotion, so keen that it caused 
him to tremble, ran over him. 

‘“‘We seem bound to quarrel each time we meet,” 
she said presently. There was no anger in her 
voice. “Is that what you are thinking, Francis 
Havenell?”’ 

As she spoke, Havenell looked up. The slow 
movement of the horses had drifted them together. 
She was less than an arm’s length away, lovely and 
sweet, with a whimsical expression shining in her 
smile. 

With a swift and ruthless movement, he leaned 
from his saddle and took her in his arms. 

“T am thinking,” he said deliberately, “that you 
are a woman and therefore to be taken.” 

His gray eyes went suddenly lighter, blazing 
with passion. He pressed his lips to hers. She 
felt lost for a breath in the burst of an overpower- 
ing surge of feeling, as white-hot as the glare of 
summer lightning. She leaned toward him, invol- 
untarily. Her lips were warm. 

“Will you marry me, Judith Anthony?” he whis- 
pered, in a shaking voice. 

Suddenly a furious anger showed unexpectedly 
in her eyes and she colored violently. She struck 
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him with all her strength, fairly in the face, and 
strove to tear herself free from his embrace. 

“Never!” she cried. “Never! I must be wooed 
before I am taken!” 


XVIII 
TWO MEETINGS 


Francis Havenett did not release her from his 
embrace. His arms remained rigid as iron bands 
about her. As she gazed at the iron face, marked 
by the blow she had dealt him, his expression slowly 
softened; the fire died out of his eyes; an almost 
imperceptible smile curved his lips — a sad and bit- 
ter smile. The anger faded from Judith Anthony’s 
heart. 

“Why did you do this, Francis?” she asked, in a 
gentler tone. “Are you, then, only a man of blood 
and steel? Have you no softer side? Have you 
no respect for a woman’s feelings, that you seek to 
take what you cannot win? I am no hussy, sir, to 
be bullied into loving!” 

Havenell released her so abruptly that she almost 
fell from her horse. 

“You are right, Mistress Anthony,” he said in 
a formal tone. “I am no more than a knave to af- 
front you so. I did not intend this. But, Judith, 
believe me, I love you! That is the only excuse I 
have to offer. You are as beautiful as summer 
stars to me, and as far above me — beyond my 
reach —” 

He broke off short in an effort to compose his 
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thoughts. “I shall say no more,” he continued, in 
an. agitated voice, after a short silence. “To me, 
my love is justification enough, though I realized 
it only a moment ago; but that means nothing to 
you. [I shall trouble you with no more words of 
love. Should you ever feel more kindly toward 
me,— love me,— I believe you will come to me. 
Should you need me, I can only hope that you 
will —” 

He stopped. A horseman had appeared around 
a turn in the path and was coming toward them at 
a quick pace. They awaited him in silence. 

“°'T is my cousin Philip,” said Judith Anthony, 
as he drew nearer. 

Havenell made no reply. He was fully master 
of himself again by the time Colonel Ludwell pulled 
up beside them. As was usual with him, Philip 
Ludwell was quietly dressed in dark clothes, well 
horsed, and made an admirable appearance. He 
did not return Havenell’s bow, but bent a severe 
glance upon his cousin. 

“What are you doing here with this man, Cousin 
Judith?’ he inquired in a cutting tone. “Do you 
not know that he is a rebel against the King’s au- 
thority 2” 

“T have served the interests of Virginia without 
thought of the interest of a corrupt Governor,” 
Francis Havenell asserted haughtily. “If that 
makes a rebel, then I am one. I prefer to believe 
that I am a defender of the public good.” 
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“T serve my King,” Ludwell burst out hotly, 
“and —” 

“And Philip Ludwell,” Havenell interrupted 
bitterly. 

Ludwell forced his horse over against Havenell’s 
and thrust an enraged face close to his. 

“Tf you seek to force a quarrel upon me, Captain 
Havenell,” he cried, “you shall have your wish. I 
will send a friend to call upon you.” 

“As you please, Mr. Ludwell,” said the Master 
of Hookset imperturbably. “Mr. Richard Law- 
rence will represent me, beyond a doubt. Best send 
your man to him.” 

“This must go no further, Cousin Philip,” cried 
Judith Anthony. “Captain Havenell was Ste- 
phen’s best friend. For my brother’s sake, you 
must not injure him.” 

“You do not understand, Judith,” said Ludwell 
sternly. “This affront to my honor cannot be 
passed over. Come, we must be getting back to 
Greenspring.” He turned his horse and glanced at 
the darkening sky. 

Judith Anthony addressed Havenell. “But 
you, Francis Havenell? You will not go on with 
this?” she begged, with an appealing look in her 
eyes. 

“Colonel Ludwell has the matter entirely in his 
hands,” said Havenell inflexibly. “I must give him 
satisfaction if he requires it.” 

“Come, Judith, this is no woman’s business!” 
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cried Ludwell angrily. “Captain Havenell and I 
can settle our difficulties without your assistance.” 

Havenell bowed, wheeled the brown mare, and 
took the road to Jamestown without a backward 
glance. Night fell swiftly as he rode, and a grate- 
ful, cooling breeze began to sigh through the 
branches of the tall trees about him. Buried in 
gloomy reflections, he allowed the mare to take her 
own gait toward the town. 

He had scarce covered a mile when he heard be- 
fore him the murmur of voices and the slow beat of 
horses’ hoofs. Instinctively he pulled off the trail 
into heavy undergrowth, where he dismounted and 
clapped his hand over the mare’s nostrils to pre- 
vent her whinnying. It was apparent that the ap- 
proaching horsemen had no suspicion of his pres- 
ence, for they came on without hesitation. 

“Gone to lodge with that seditious dog, Richard 
Lawrence, who gives himself the airs of a gentle- 
man, when he has the heart of a wine-seller! Ill 
lay the young whelp by the heels, damme! He ’ll 
sweat for his defiance of the King’s authority.” 
The speaker halted suddenly. “Gad! I believe the 
good Roland is limping and the damnable gout 
won't let me get down, John. Would you do me 
the service to see what ails the brute?” 

The second rider dismounted. Havenell heard 
the creak of his saddle and the thud of his boots 
upon the road. That would be Colonel Washing- 
ton, he thought. 
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“He ’s cast a shoe, Sir William,” said the man on 
the ground, in a muffled tone. 

“T ve a mind to hang him!” cried the Governor 
in a voice which shook with rage. “Bacon, I mean,” 
he added. 

“TT. would be better, I think, to go slowly in this 
matter,” remarked his companion. He spoke with 
a note of warning. “I hardly think your Excel- 
lency realizes the extent of this thing —” 

“Have you turned against me, too, John Wash- 
ington?” interrupted the Governor, sharply. 

“No one has ever doubted my loyalty to the 
King’s authority,” said Washington stiffly. He 
got upon his horse. 

“And I do not doubt it, John,” cried Sir William 
hastily, as they began to move again. “But I must 
do this in my own way. After all, it is to me that 
His Majesty — God bless him!— looks to main- 
tain the peace and loyalty of the good colony of 
Virginia. And damme, I shall —” 

With that, they passed out of earshot. When 
Havenell could no longer hear the sound of their 
horses’ hoofs, he mounted and pursued his way 
toward Jamestown. Here was a pretty state of 
affairs, he reflected: the situation as brittle as glass, 
and Sir William about to charge into it like a bull 
in a china shop. The man was no better than a 
fool, who leaped before he looked. Rash and head- 
strong, Richard Havenell had called him; but this 
was pure madness. To throw Nathaniel Bacon 
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into prison, to offer him any indignity when he 
had just returned from a victory over the Indians, 
won in the interest of the people of Virginia, would 
be too great a folly for even Sir William Berkeley 
to commit without ill consequences. It meant civil 
war. Bacon’s popularity was attested by the ma- 
jority with which he had won his seat in the Council. 

The windows of the ordinary were ablaze with 
light as Havenell dismounted before the door and 
gave his horse to one of Mr. Lawrence’s black boys. 
Inside the place was crowded with Bacon’s adher- 
ents; Crews, Forth, Byrd, Isham, Chisman — all 
the leaders were there. No sooner had Havenell 
stepped into the light than Richard Lawrence saw 
him and beckoned to him. 

“A new jest, Francis,” he called gayly. “Tom 
Whalley has concocted a riddle.” His face grew 
serious. “What is it that makes a fox of a roaring 
lion, and a cooing dove of a fox?” 

Havenell smiled and shook his head. 

“Bacon!” came the chorus, followed by a roar of 
laughter. Glasses were filled and they crowded 
round the table where Lawrence sat. 

“Explain the joke, Dick,” Francis Havenell re- 
quested. “What has happened? I’ve been away 
from town.” 

“You ’ve missed something then,” said Lawrence, 
with his elfish chuckle. ‘You know the old stave, 
“When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would 
be.’ Well, the old boy was sick to-day. When Nat 
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Bacon’s sloop came into Jamestown at noon, the 
high sheriff was waiting in a sloop of war. He ar- 
rested every one on Nat’s boat and carried them 
all before the Governor, who was waiting at the 
State House. But there was a great crowd and 
loud murmurs against Sir William. By the bells 
of Bristol! It looked black for dear Sir William!” 
He smiled maliciously. “”T would have gone hard 
with him had he done other than he did. He raged 
about his chamber like a lion, I’m told — which 
profited him nothing at all. Oh, he was sick, I'll 
warrant. 

“But by the time the high sheriff arrived with 
his prisoners, Leo had acquired the cunning of Rey- 
nard — sounds like an old fable, eh, Francis? — 
and the mildness of a cooing dove. 

““Mr. Bacon, have you forgot to be a gentle- 
man? asks the old fox, as gentle as a mother to her 
erring boy. 

“““No, may it please Your Honor,’ says Nat. 

“Very well,’ says Leo. “Then I'll take your 
parole’; and with that he released him, and the 
others, too.” 

“Most discreet!’ commented Havenell. 

“Of a surety,” said Lawrence sneeringly. “By 
Gad, gentlemen, I believe our worthy Governor has 
at last reached the age of discretion — and a long 
and weary road it has been.” 

“T ’ve a service to ask of you, Dick,” said Have- 
nell, a little later. “I’ve quarreled with Philip 
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Ludwell and he has challenged me. Will you act 
for me?” 

“With pleasure,” answered Lawrence, with a se- 
rious expression upon his face. “Can you tell me 
the cause of the controversy, or is it something you 
cannot reveal?” 

“Oh, *tis no secret,’ Havenell remarked indif- 
ferently. “He called me a rebel, and I accused 
him of serving himself without regard to the pub- 
lic good. He demands satisfaction for the affront.” 

“And what weapons do you wish?” Lawrence in- 
quired, with a sparkle of excitement in his eyes. 

“Swords, by all means,” the Master of Hookset 
told him. “I’ve no desire to kill the man, but I 
shall teach him a lesson. ’T is easier done with the 
sword.” 

“You should know, Francis,” Lawrence told him 
soberly, “that Philip Ludwell is a swordsman of 
great merit. Only a year back, when Lord Charles 
Neville visited in Virginia, Colonel Ludwell made 
four hits upon him in a friendly bout with buttoned 
foils; and Lord Charles is counted a great fencer 
in London.” 

“‘T have seen Lord Neville fence,” Havenell said, 
with a half smile at his friend’s earnestness, “and 
I’m certain that I could make four hits on him, 
also. Tell me, Dick, do you see much of Mr. 
Padric Cahune about Jamestown?” 

Lawrence shook his head. “He belongs in the 
other camp, Francis. I try to keep an eye upon 
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all of them, but the mysterious Mr. Cahune eludes 
me. He’s a queer one —a sower of dark little 
seeds.” 

“He ’ll reap a dark harvest,” Havenell said. 


XIX 
A LESSON IN FENCE 


Tue first hint of golden splendor showed in the 
east when Havenell and Richard Lawrence stepped 
from the latter’s door, bound for the place of meet- 
ing. Lawrence bore beneath his arm two slender 
swords, bound in scabbards of red leather. He be- 
gan to speak of the affair before them. It was a 
good piece of springy turf they had selected, he 
and Mr. Richard Lee (who represented Colonel 
Ludwell), well sheltered from prying eyes. 
‘Francis Havenell heard his words absently. His 
thoughts concerned themselves with the scene with 
Judith Anthony. He experienced a feeling of 
sheepish scorn for himself,— blatting of love and 
summer stars like a raw boy,— but this was fol- 
lowed by a sense of contentment. After all, it was 
an honest and sincere expression of the truth. He 
derived a considerable satisfaction from the reflec- 
tion that men had made such statements from time 
immemorial; but he had also a conviction that his 
sudden passion had lost her to him. The suave ur- 
banity of a Cahune would have carried him further. 
After some minutes’ walk they turned off into 
a narrow path through thick woods. ‘There was 
a heavy scent of jasmine flowers. Their feet 
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swished through grass wet with dew; the overhang- 
ing branches showered them with cool drops at the 
slightest touch; the air had a clean feel, and the 
moist earth gave off a heavy odor that was not un- 
pleasant. Richard Lawrence had fallen silent. 
They came in a short time to a little open place in 
the woods, surrounded by big trees and carpeted 
with short grass of a brilliant green, picked out 
with gem-like blossoms of many hues, like a mosaic 
of jewels. 

As they entered the clearing, they heard the mur- 
mur of voices and the trample of hoofs. Philip 
Ludwell, closely followed by Colonel Richard Lee, 
rode out of the woods, while a third man, who 
proved to be Doctor Haddon, came up shortly 
after. Richard Lawrence advanced at once and 
met Colonel Lee in the centre of the clearing, where 
they conferred together in low tones. The doctor 
had stopped at some distance from the others. 
Francis Havenell removed his coat and turned back 
the cuffs of his fine cambric shirt, revealing a pair 
of corded arms to which his long, fine hands were 
joined by flexible, slender wrists. 'Then he turned 
to watch the pencils of rosy light shooting upward 
into the clear blue of the heavens, reflecting, while 
he did so, that the affair had a rather silly appear- 
ance, since for his part he felt no more than a slight 
irritation at Mr. Ludwell’s hot words of the other 
day: scarcely that. The whole conversation with 
the gentleman began to amuse him. 
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After some talk the seconds called their princi- 
pals. 

“At the word,” Colonel Lee informed them, “you 
may engage. At the first blood we shall strike up 
your weapons. We have measured them and find 
that they are of the same length and weight. If 
the wounded man insists upon continuing, his op- 
ponent shall grant him that privilege, unless Mr. 
Lawrence and I deem it dangerous for him to pro- 
ceed. Is that plain, gentlemen?” 

They bowed. Colonel Lee presented each of 
them with a rapier and they faced each other. 
Havenell saluted his enemy punctiliously and Lud- 
well acknowledged it. At the word, they engaged 
sharply. For some time there was no sound ex- 
cept the hissing whisper of the blades. Ludwell’s 
arm was deceiving, Havenell discovered — round 
and delicate as a woman’s, with a milky-white skin 
and a tracery of blue veins, but a wrist of iron. He 
came at Havenell so fiercely that the second pass 
found them body to body, in a parry so fine that 
the blades were almost parallel and the hilts clashed. 
In the set face so near his own Havenell read an 
unbending resolution; in the blazing eyes he saw 
the flame of an intense hatred. He considered this 
wonderingly. He had not felt that their quarrel 
justified such a violent enmity. He smiled as he 
remembered a cynical remark of Lord Rochester’s, 
when informed that he had made a bitter enemy: 
“Aye, I wounded him in a tender spot, his vanity!” 
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Havenell’s smile broadened; he wondered just how 
deeply he had cut into Colonel Ludwell’s pride. 

The smile brought a further tightening of Mr. 
Ludwell’s thin lips, and a lightning thrust that 
passed within an inch of Havenell’s shoulder. But 
for all the vigor of that thrust, the man fought me- 
chanically. Havenell guessed that he had learned 
under an Italian master; he showed none of the 
loose, fluid brilliance of the French school that had 
astounded the world with the force and speed of 
its play. 

At some distance on his left Havenell saw Doc- 
tor Haddon and Richard Lawrence watching in- 
tently, while close at his right Colonel Lee waited, 
alert, ready to strike up the swords at the first touch. 
Twice in the next moment he turned death aside 
by a hair. From the instant that Ludwell’s sword 
flashed for the second time before his eyes, Francis 
Havenell began to fight. His sword became sud- 
denly a part of him, a shimmering, deadly beam, 
unstable as light, moving apparently without rule 
or method, that glittered constantly before Philip 
Ludwell’s face like a shining promise of doom. 
Ludwell fell back a pace before the glare in Have- 
nell’s eyes. 

A few minutes of this and Havenell realized 
that the pace was beginning to tell upon his ad- 
versary. Ludwell’s face was shining with sweat 
and his breathing was loud and lrurried. On his 
arm Havenell could see the veins swelling under the 
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white skin; the delicate whiteness of that arm irri- 
tated Havenell. In the next moment, Mr. Lud- 
well was driven back by a bewildering series of 
thrusts, delivered at such speed that the blade fairly 
sang, and in the end felt the tearing scratch of the 
point across the big muscle of his left arm. In- 
stantly Colonel Lee struck up the weapons. 

“Enough, gentlemen!” he eried sharply. But 
Ludwell paid him no attention, and ran at Have- 
nell like a lion. The Master of Hookset defended 
himself perfunctorily until Richard Lee thrust his 
body between them and forced Ludwell to stop. 

“You are mad, Philip!” Lee said angrily. “Mad 
as a hatter! A little blood-letting may cool you!” 

A crimson stain was spreading slowly on the 
white sleeve of Ludwell’s shirt. Doctor Haddon 
came up. 

“That’s nothing!’ cried Ludwell harshly. 
“?T will not prevent me from cutting that false 
smile from his face!” 

His words pricked. Havenell maintained his 
customary calmness with difficulty. 

“Best take a few lessons in swordplay, Mr. Lud- | 
well,” he said, after a moment, in a tone of chilling 
malevolence. 

Mr. Ludwell, submitting impatiently to Doctor 
Haddon’s ministrations, flushed and started vio- 
lently. 

“Why —damn your infernal impudence!” he 
cried in a muffled, choking voice, “I —’” He broke 
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off short, overcome by rage, snatched his weapon 
from Richard Lee, and placed himself in a posture 
of defense. 

“On guard, rebel!” he called out, in-a bitter tone. 

If this was a taunt, it failed utterly; for Have- 
nell smiled as he advanced to the encounter. Some 
of the world’s greatest men have been rebels — 
until they succeeded. Some such thought was in 
Havenell’s mind as their blades met: Oliver Crom- 
well for one, not so long before. It occurred to 
him, watching the white flash of Mr. Ludwell’s 
forearm in the increasing sunlight, that it would 
be interesting to mar its pale beauty — a hearty 
slash, white and crimson. All in good time; the 
lesson must not be hastened unduly. 

“The first point in the practice of swordplay is 
never to lose your temper,” he admonished Philip 
Ludwell, in a kindly, instructive voice. ‘“‘Punish- 
ment is sure to follow,” he added mockingly. 

As he spoke, he rallied sharply. There was a 
rousing exchange of thrusts, a rapid click of steel 
on steel. Philip Ludwell found himself opposed 
to a strength so brutal and ruthless that he was 
forced to give ground quickly to avoid having his 
weapon beaten out of his hand. Then Havenell 
launched three superb passes, so swift that the star- 
ing eyes of the spectators could scarce follow them. 
At the third, Ludwell’s sword flew in a long arc 
above his head and fell with a deadened ring upon 
the short turf behind him. 
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“By Gad, gentlemen! That ’s the most marvel- 
ous swordplay I ever saw,” said a voice in Have- 
nell’s rear. 

Philip Ludwell said nothing, but gazed with 
questioning eyes into the jeering face of his enemy. 
In the baleful glare of those gray eyes he saw an 
earnest of death. He drew himself up to his full 
height, folded his arms and waited in silence. 

Havenell nodded approvingly. “Done in the 
very best fashion,” he remarked. “Take up your 
weapon, sir, and we will proceed with your educa- 
tion.” He tried the temper of his blade against the 
toe of his boot. 

At these derisive words, Ludwell flushed a deep 
red, He hesitated, but turned finally and picked 
up his blade. He faced Havenell once more, with- 
out a word. In fact, there was nothing he could 
say, since the Master of Hookset had the situation 
entirely in his hands. 

“It is true, Mr. Ludwell, that we pay for what 
we get in this world,” Havenell observed, in an ex- 
pository strain, when they were once more engaged. 
Ludwell winced at the sound of his voice. “And 
that’s fair enough. You undertook to teach me a 
lesson in loyalty and I proved but a bad scholar. 
In return I give you an exercise in the gentle art 
of fence. And, by the gods, you make an equally 
dull student. So we shall be shortly quits!” 

Ludwell made no reply, but redoubled his ef- 
forts. Havenell chuckled, as he parried three dart- 
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ing thrusts in as many seconds. The definite air 
of mockery in his bearing stung Ludwell to a fresh 
fury. There was a sullen look in his eyes. Beaten 
back, he returned each time to the attack with the 
savage persistence of a wild boar, only to find 
Havenell’s blade shimmering elusively before his 
dazzled eyes. For a time they fought in grim 
silence. 

Then Havenell spoke again. “In France, it is 
fashionable to mark your opponent, Mr. Ludwell 
— leave him a token of the love you bear him, so 
that he may never forget you. Now I’ve a fancy 
for your forearm, Mr. Ludwell, your lovely white 
arm. It frets me, sir, to see so much perfection.” 

Havenell’s spirit was soaring, rising on powerful 
pinions of moral and physical power; his face was 
transfigured by a spirit of malignity —a born 
fighter, vibrating to the sibilant song of the sword! 

“At the third pass, Mr. Ludwell,” he cried cheer- 
fully, and thrust twice. 

Then he feinted broadly. Ludwell lunged with 
a look of triumph in his eyes. The Master of Hook- 
set laughed and bent his supple body aside, and 
his blade glided above Mr. Ludwell’s extended 
weapon. The point entered the flesh of that white 
arm and ripped its way, long and deep, from wrist 
to elbow. A great gush of crimson obscured the 
pale skin. Ludwell’s sword slipped from his nerve- 
less fingers; he gave an exclamation of pain and 
stepped back, staring, dazed, at the wound. Fran- 
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cis Havenell began composedly to turn down his 
cuffs. 

A few minutes later, after an exchange of bows, 
Havenell and Richard Lawrence departed, leaving 
Colonel Ludwell in the capable hands of Doctor 
Haddon and Richard Lee. As they went along, 
Havenell noticed his companion looking curiously 
at him from time to time. 

“You ’re a queer man, Francis,” Lawrence ob- 
served, after a long silence. “Two men, rather — 
the one here beside me, and quite another with a 
sword in your hand. You have a wonderful trick 
of fence.” 

“Fair, Richard, only fair,” said Havenell. 
“France is full of men who can touch me at will. 
There are the swordmen, Dick — true sons of strife. 
They fight for the pleasure they get from it. What 
a dull world this would be without a bit of conten- 
tion now and then! When we reach the brotherhood 
of man, about which the philosophers prate so ear- 
nestly,— and which never seems to get any nearer, 
thank Heaven! — what a tiresome place this will 
be — we shall all have to die for the sake of the ad- 
venture. Thank the Lord, I shall never see it. A 
generation is but a moment in the progress of the 
world. Why do you suppose Ludwell hates me so 
fiercely, Dick? He wanted most damnably to slit 
my gullet.” 

“You scratched his vanity,” Lawrence replied, 
“and that hurts a man worse than anything else.” 


XX 
A SHADOW AMONG SHADOWS 


Ir was June in Virginia. Some days had passed 
since Havenell’s meeting with Philip Ludwell. 
Jamestown was filled to overflowing with people 
come to watch the proceedings of the Assembly. 
Men gathered in groups about the brick State 
House, discussing the problems that confronted the 
legislators. They congregated in the evening at 
Mr. Lawrence’s ordinary,— Bacon’s adherents,— 
and talked over the events of the day, while the 
wine flowed freely and the smoke of many pipes 
filled the air with a blue fog. The atmosphere was 
heavy with suspicion of treachery on the Governor’s 
part. The smooth surface of courtesy between Sir 
William’s friends and Bacon’s men cloaked a hos- 
tility so tightly strung that it needed but a word 
to snap it. 

Strolling among the big trees along the Green- 
spring road, in that peaceful hour between sunset 
and dark, Francis Havenell pondered over the hap- 
penings of the few days just past. Was man big- 
ger than life? Havenell wondered. It seemed not. 
The great majority were crushed by it. And yet, 
there were men who seemed to forge their own 
destinies. For the most part they were the so- 
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called visionaries, those who went before, leading 
men in new paths to better things by the sheer driv- 
ing force of their inspiration. Was Nathaniel 
Bacon such a one? Or was he a mere puppet, ele- 
vated to false power by the clever forces which 
Richard Lawrence brought to bear upon him? 
These were the thoughts with which Havenell’s 
mind occupied itself. 

He had heard Bacon, but a short time before, 
speak with conviction of an independent Virginia, 
ruled by her own people, free from the retarding 
grasp of England. Yet in that same day he had 
knelt at the bar of the Assembly and acknowledged 
himself to have acted illegally, and had offered sure- 
ties for future good behavior. And the Governor 
had spoken sweetly of “penitent sinners.” “God 
forgive you! I forgive you,” Sir William had said; 
and earned for himself the name of a “mealy- 
mouthed old hypocrite’ from Dick Lawrence. 
Bacon had then taken his seat in the Council, and 
all those arrested with him had been released by the 
high sheriff. All this was the work of Nathaniel 
Bacon of King’s Creek, who had persuaded his 
nephew to recant. Was the young Nathaniel a 
great man or a charlatan? Had he, like a good 
blade, bent only to spring back? Probably a mix- 
ture, Havenell thought, walking alone in the quiet 
of the greenwood. 

The Assembly had gone on with its work. Sir 
William Berkeley presided with a forced decorum 
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during the day, and at night he swore and raved 
in his house at Greenspring like a madman, regret- 
ting the old, complaisant House of Burgesses that 
had sat under him for so many years.in the Long 
Assembly, promising himself the pleasure of hang- 
ing young Bacon high as Haman. Sir William’s 
intent was to confine the discussion to Indian af- 
fairs, but it was soon evident that this was not to 
be, for the Burgesses refused the aid of the Council, 
which had been customary for many years. In the 
end, they submitted to the presence of two of the 
Governor’s friends; however, they went on with 
their work of reform. ‘Trade monopolies were over- 
thrown; the two magistrates, Edward Hill and 
John Stith, accused of misconduct, were disfran- 
chised; exemption of councillors and clergymen 
from taxation was abolished. Acts were passed 
making changes in the length of the sheriff’s term 
of office, and providing for the election of vestry- 
men by popular vote. Universal suffrage was re- 
stored, and penalties were imposed for the delay 
of public business or the taking of excessive fees. 
In fact, the whole autocratic system of government, 
built up so painstakingly by Sir William Berkeley 
for the benefit of his friends and himself, was torn 
down at a single blow. The Governor was con- 
founded at every turn; forced to sit, with death in 
his heart, and watch the destruction of his most 
cherished work. 

The Indian troubles had been taken up, and ar- 
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rangements had been made to raise an army of a 
thousand men, to be provisioned and maintained by 
the colony. The aid of friendly Indians was to be 
solicited, and for that purpose the Queen of Pa- 
munkey, squaw sachem of the Powhatan confed- 
eracy, a descendant of the fierce Opekankano who 
had captured the great John Smith, was called be- 
fore the Assembly. Havenell had seen her go into 
the Chamber, comporting herself with that strange, 
majestic dignity which seems the birthright of the 
red race, clad in a beautiful mantle of dressed deer- 
skins, fringed and decorated. Bound round her 
head was a plait of black-and-white wampum peag, 
three inches broad. The Assembly had treated her 
rudely and discourteously, badgering her until she 
retaliated with a long speech in a high voice, ve- 
hement with passion, accusing the Virginians of 
cowardice which had cost her husband his life. And 
this was true, for Havenell remembered hearing 
his father tell of the great battle with the Ricahe- 
crians from the west, at the falls of the James, 
where Totapotamoy fell and the Virginians re- 
treated in disorder. The Assembly had paid no 
heed to her complaints, but demanded where they 
should have asked. Finally she stalked from the 
Chamber in high wrath, promising them a paltry 
twelve warriors out of a hundred and fifty. 

But the arrangements were completed for the 
army to punish the Susquehannocks for their dep- 
redations on the western frontier, and there was 
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an understanding that Sir William would commis- 
sion Nathaniel Bacon as general, since he had ac- 
knowledged his offense in marching without a com- 
mission and had received his seat in the Council. 
Things seemed now in good case, but Francis Have- 
nell had small faith in any agreement to which 
Sir William Berkeley was a party. 

Pondering all these matters in his thoughts, 
Havenell loitered in the Greenspring road, and 
dusk had fallen ere he was aware. The light breeze 
of early evening was sighing through the branches. 
He turned about and started on his return to 
Jamestown. He had scarce gone fifty paces when 
he heard a faint noise to the rear; and after listen- 
ing for a moment, he knew it for the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs on the dry trail. The animal was 
still at some distance, but coming swiftly. Have- 
nell had a desire to know who this horseman might 
be. Traveling from Greenspring at such a pace 
and at this time, it might mean anything. He took 
a pistol from his belt and stepped off the trail into 
the underbrush. His dark clothing merged with 
the forest’s shade; he became in a single movement 
a shadow among shadows. Just before the rider 
reached Havenell’s stand, he slowed his horse down 
toa hand gallop. Coming out of the open savanna 
into the twists and turns of the dark forest trail, 
he proceeded more cautiously. Against the pale 
sky of twilight Havenell saw that it was Judith 
Anthony. 
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He thrust the pistol into his belt, feeling cer- 
tain he could not be mistaken, and stepped out 
into the light. At sight of his dark figure in the 
path, she spurred her mount and he was forced to 
step aside. 

“Judith!” he called, as she swept by, and saw 
her pull up so suddenly that her mount was thrown 
upon his haunches. She turned and rode back to 
where he stood. 

“Judith,” he said in a tone of severity, “what 
are you doing out at this time of night without an 
escort?” 

“This is no time to be namby-pamby, Francis,” 
she said, looking down at him from under the 
shadow of her hat. “There ’s that afoot you should 
know of, and I was but going to seek you. Sir 
William means to arrest Mr. Bacon at sunrise —” 

“But med 

“Wait, wait till I tell you all. I heard it but a 
half hour ago. The sheriff and Mr. Cahune are to 
take him; and Mr. Cahune has Sir William’s order, 
privately given, to kill Mr. Bacon at the slightest 
false move on his part. That is why I came to warn 
you. I think Sir William must be mad! They 
all tried to persuade him against this thing; but 
he raved and swore and cursed them for a set of 
fair-weather friends,— Colonel Washington, Mr. 
Robert Beverly, my cousin Philip, and the rest,— 
and promised them he ’d hang Mr. Bacon, if it was 
his last act upon this earth.” 
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“?T would be, without doubt, if he could com- 
pass it,” Havenell returned. “But that’s a prom- 
ise he Il never keep.” 

“And that ’s but the beginning,” Judith Anthony 
went on. “He means to hang all of you. He 
named you; an insolent dog, he called you; and 
Mr. Lawrence and William Drummond —” 

Havenell waved this aside. “Does your cousin 
Philip know you are here, Judith?” he asked. 

“No, but he would approve it,” she said proudly. 
“He is an honest man and follows the right as he 
sees it,” she paused, then added softly: “even as 
you do.” 

Havenell looked up at her with the trace of a 
smile about his lips. “And you come to warn me, 
a rebel and the enemy of all your friends and rela- 
tives, because you think me honest. For no other 
reason, Judith?” 

“T could not see you die upon the gallows,” she 
replied in a hurried manner. “You, so young, and 
with so much before you. And you were Stephen’s 
friend. He loved you.” 

“And you, Judith?” he asked eagerly. 

She did not answer. Francis Havenell felt a 
little hope arise in his heart —a faint vision of 
happiness. 

“You must hasten,” she told him, in an altered 
voice. “If you would save your friend, Mr. Bacon, 
you have no time to idle here.” 

Havenell realized that he would gain nothing by 
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pressing his question; but the exhilaration in his 
heart persisted. 

“So Cahune is to be the official assassin,” he 
remarked. 

“He seemed eager for it,” she assured him, with 
a ring of contempt in her tones. 

“That ’s very fitting,” said Havenell. “TI suspect 
him of having done such work before now. You 
have put me deeply in your debt, Judith,” he con- 
tinued. “I shall repay as best Ican. It grows late. 
I will see you safe at Greenspring, and then I must 
be off, if we are to profit by your warning.” 

“You must lose no time in gallantry, Francis,” 
she said earnestly. “I came safely alone and I can 
return the same way.” 

He shook his head stubbornly. “I know best 
about this,” he said. “I will escort you to —” 

Before he could finish his sentence, she spurred 
her horse and rode off in the direction from which 
she came. 

“Good-bye — and make haste!” she called, as 
she vanished into the gloom, leaving Havenell star- 
ing after her, half angry, half admiring. A mo- 
ment later he wheeled and set off rapidly toward 
Jamestown. 

It was not long before he had the lights of the 
town in sight, and a few minutes later he was en- 
tering the ordinary. The room was filled with men 
drinking and smoking and there was a clatter of 
voices, but neither Lawrence nor Bacon was to be 
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seen anywhere. Above stairs in Bacon’s chamber, 
however, he found them both, together with Wil- 
liam Drummond and Tom Whalley. Bacon and 
Whalley were dressed and belted as though for a 
journey, and a pair of muskets stood ‘against the 
wall by the door. Havenell looked at them in- 
quiringly. 

“Whither away, Nat?’ he inquired in a banter- 
ing tone. “’T is a bit late for a turn on the river.” 

Bacon turned toward him a face black with pas- 
sion. “I’m for Longfield, Francis. I’ve word of 
my cousin who lives at King’s Creek that my life ’s 
in danger. That old villain at Greenspring means 
to jail me in the morning. I can’t believe it! The 
man would be crazed to cross me now, with all Vir- 
ginia at my back. Even such a blind fool as Sir 
William Berkeley would think twice.” He flushed 
and his dark eyes flared suddenly. “By God! I’d 
drag him from his little pipkin of a throne and 
trample him in the dust!” 

“Best take no chance, Nat,” advised Havenell. 
“Tt ’s all true, so far as that goes. The idea back 
of this is to kill you if you make a move to defend 
yourself, and they “Il not be squeamish about it. 
The thing for you to do is to put yourself beyond 
their reach.” 

“Oh, I’ll go,” said Bacon, with a sombre look 
about the room. “And Ill come back, too — with 
enough men to wring a commission from that rot- 
ten old devil.” 
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“Go down the back stair, Nat,” said Dick Law- 
rence, “and go through the lane to the river. The 
chances are against your meeting anyone this time 
o night. No one will know you’re gone. Then 
if they come after you in the morning, we 71] know 
the truth, and act accordingly. Take Whalley with 
you. Well keep you advised. Francis will be up 
the river to-morrow with the latest news.” 

Havenell nodded. “As soon as I know what’s 
up, I ‘ll follow,” he told Bacon. 

“T Il not send a boy with you, Nat,” Lawrence 
said. “’T would be ail over Jamestown in an hour 
and defeat our purpose. Francis can bring your 
chest on the morrow.” 

Bacon took up his musket; Whalley followed his 
example. ‘Farewell for a few days, gentlemen,” 
he said. “Francis, until to-morrow.” In the next 
moment they were gone. 

Havenell turned to Lawrence and Drummond. 
“Sir William’s pleasant intentions are not confined 
to Nat Bacon,” he informed them dryly. He pro- 
ceeded to relate what he had heard that evening, 
concealing only the identity of his informant. 

“'The old man’s wits are fashed,”’ Drummond ob- 
served, when Havenell had ended. “They ’ve har- 
ried him so in the Assembly that he hardly knows 
which way to turn. They ’ve destroyed his monop- 
olies; ejected his magistrates; given the vote to the 
rabble, whether they have property or not. Now 
they talk of a memorial to the King, setting forth 
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the grievances of the colony, asking for a repeal of 
the Navigation Laws, and recommending Nat 
Bacon to the King’s good graces for his work 
against the redskins.” 

“T’ll fash him more than that before I’m 
through with him,” remarked Lawrence, yawning 
broadly. “I’m for bed, gentlemen. Let us see 
what the morning brings.” 

Morning brought a confirmation of all that Ju- 
dith Anthony had told Havenell. At daybreak a 
thunderous knocking at the door awakened Francis 
Havenell from a sound sleep and a stout voice 
shouted, “Open in the King’s name!” There was 
a scurrying of feet in the hall below, a rustle of 
movement all over the house, the noise of slamming 
doors. The Master of Hookset got up from his 
bed and hastened to the window; but when he 
looked down, the street was empty; Sir William’s 
men were in the house. As Havenell returned to 
the table by his bed, where his pistols lay, he heard 
a slight sound at his door. 

He turned to face Mr. Cahune across the width 
of the room. The Irishman was stepping softly 
and bore a naked sword in his hand. Not a word 
was spoken for a moment. Then Havenell 
snatched up a pistol from the table. 

“Now, Cahune!’ His voice rang like bell-metal. 
“I have you, you sneaking murderer!” 

Cahune went pale with rage; his hand whitened 
at the knuckles as it tightened on the sword hilt; 
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the lid of his left eye began to quiver and wink 
uncontrollably. 

At the sight of that winking eye a new thought 
entered Havenell’s mind. An Irishman with a 
queer trick of winking his left eye when in a rage — 

He had no doubt that Stephen Anthony’s slayer 
stood before him — perhaps his father’s. At the 
thought, a gust of terrible anger shook him. He 
raised his weapon swiftly and fired. 

But in that second Cahune bounded through the 
door and the pistol ball crashed harmlessly into the 
wall, 
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Havenet dropped the smoking weapon, seized the 
other, and sprang across the room and into the hall 
in pursuit. But the corridor was empty. At the 
foot of the stair stood a knot of armed men, but 
Havenell saw in a glance that Cahune was not 
among them. He turned then to the back stair, 
down which he stumbled in the dark, to find the 
rear door open and his quarry fled. In the half 
light of impending day the yard was vacant. 

Havenell returned disgustedly to his chamber. 
Any lingering doubts he may have had of Cahune’s 
guilt were effectually dispelled by the Irishman’s 
actions. That headlong flight was a complete con- 
fession. As soon as he could find his enemy, Hav- 
enell meant to kill him, but this proved harder of 
execution than it was of conception. 

When he went out into the town after breakfast, 
it was already bruited about that Bacon had fled. 
On the street men had gathered in groups to dis- 
cuss the rumor. On the green before the State 
House was a motley crowd: planters in fashionable 
dress; small farmers and frontiersmen from up- 
river, clothed in homespun; brown, silent forest- 
runners in buckskin. There was a hum of voices. 
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In one group it was reported that Nathaniel Bacon 
had been taken that morning and spirited away to 
Greenspring for safe-keeping; in another, a tall 
farmer in cowhide boots and coonskin cap assured 
his hearers that he had it on the best authority that 
Bacon had been treacherously slain by Sir William 
in one of his rages; they had buried the body se- 
cretly in the big woods just off the Greenspring 
road. There were others who refuted this story 
with tales of Bacon’s escape in a great variety of 
ways. 

This amused Havenell; here was the public 
tongue at its wildest. He felt a silent contempt for 
these talkers. In the midst of them he found John 
Forth, gazing about him scornfully. His frosty 
eyes lighted with pleasure as he beheld Havenell 
approaching. 

“Another great blast of words, Mr. Havenell,” 
he called in a loud voice, when Havenell was still 
some distance away. “By the Lord! ’T is a won- 
der the whole colony has not been blown into the 
sea by the strength of its own wind. On all sides 
I hear that Mr. Bacon is dead; Mr. Bacon is alive; 
Mr. Bacon is a prisoner; Mr. Bacon has escaped. 
What I want to know is, Where is Mr. Bacon?” 

“He is most likely at Longfield by this time,” 
Havenell told him, smiling. Several men near by 
looked around at this and moved a little nearer to 
catch Havenell’s next words. “I’m for Longfield 
myself before noon. I expect to find there all Na- 
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thaniel Bacon’s true friends — those who love Vir- 
ginia. I’ve room in my sloop for a few.” 

“T ll make one, Captain Havenell,” Forth as- 
sured him. “You may lay to that!” 

“And I another,” said a deep voice behind them. 
Havenell knew that it was Captain Carver before 
he turned. 

“T ’ve a notion that Mr. Bacon means well for 
Virginia,” the sailor went on, as he came up. “Eh, 
lad? And it’s a sweet land, this, where I mean to 
come when I’m too old for the sea. But it could 
be sweeter. It seems to me that I can smell a bad 
scent, now and then, when the breeze is from Green- 
spring; and if Mr. Bacon means to give us a cleaner 
one, then, by Tom Tuttle’s toes! Ill adventure 
my old bones with him. I’m resolved on that!’ 

“You ’ll be most welcome company for me, sirs, 
both of you,” Havenell told them, “and I’ve no 
doubt as welcome at Longfield, where Nat Bacon 
awaits his friends.” 

Havenell had purposely raised his voice as he 
made the last remark. Those nearest him instantly 
began a new discussion; there was a shifting of 
groups. 

An hour later, when Sir William Berkeley 
rode down the street, the crowd was in a sullen 
temper. With the Governor were John Washing- 
ton, Richard Lee, and Philip Ludwell with his arm 
in a black-silk sling. This caused Francis Have- 
nell to smile. Ludwell saw that smile from a cor- 
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ner of his eye, but made no sign except the dull 
flush of anger which crept over his features. As 
they moved along the street at a steady trot, there 
were groans and catcalls from the people along 
the footway, but the Governor never allowed his 
beautiful English horse to vary from his even pace, 
and his companions followed his example. From 
the throng on the green before the State House 
went up ominous calls of “A Bacon! A Bacon!” 
The Governor and his escort glanced to neither 
side, but rode with set faces to the door of the State 
House, where they dismounted and entered the 
building. 

Such self-restraint was admirable, Havenell 
thought, and remarked as much to Captain Carver; 
“especially so, since the wrong word at such a time 
might very well have put him in the way of a rough 
handling,” he concluded scoffingly. 

“TI never knew Sir William to spare words be- 
fore,’ Captain Carver observed reflectively. “He ’s 
a wordy man.” 

“’Most everyone is,” Forth interposed sharply. 

“Almost as wordy a man as I am,” the Captain 
continued, with a severe glance at Forth, who met 
his look calmly. “You’re a little hard on the men 
of words, Mr. Forth, it seems to me. There’s a 
knack to words, same as anything else. Blast my 
lights! I’ve heard men that could put words to- 
gether — tell a tale —” 

“Why tell em?” Forth asked. “AII the words a 
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man needs are enough to say what he’s going to 
do. Then do it.” 

Captain Carver snorted loudly. “If you had 
your way, the English language would consist of 
but two words.” 

Forth nodded. “Forward, march!” he said 
grimly. 

Havenell chuckled. “‘A good suggestion, gentle- 
men. Let us march, by all means. ~T is mid-morn- 
ing: time for us to be gone. I'll be ready in less 
than an hour.” 

Later, as they went down the street to the river, 
the word was out that Governor Berkeley was re- 
cruiting a troop of horse. Here was a. piece of 
news that would be of interest to Nat Bacon. Be- 
fore they reached the sloop, Havenell had invited 
enough of Bacon’s friends to fill it — Giles Bland, 
that haughty young man, going forward to an 
ignominious fate; Thomas Hansford, with his feet 
set on the same path; the brave and gallant Ed- 
mund Chisman, and others whom he hardly knew. 
On the broad breast of the river were many other 
sloops and shallops sailing against the sluggish cur- 
rent, filled with men and bristling with weapons; 
and at Curle’s still more boats were tied up to the 
bank. Mr. William Byrd and Captain Ingram 
were just landing when Havenell’s party reached 
the wharf. 

At Longfield, Mistress Elizabeth Bacon greeted 
them most graciously. 
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“Mr. Bacon is expecting you,” she informed 
Havenell. ‘He is somewhere about the country- ' 
side, but he will sup at home and we expect you 
to table.” 

Havenell thanked her, and made way for other 
guests who followed him. In less than an hour 
Bacon rode in with Tom Whalley, and to him Hay- 
enell told his news. He listened without comment; 
but on hearing that the Governor was raising a 
troop of horse, there came a glow into his dark 
eyes. 

“That ’s a game two can play,” he exclaimed, 
when Havenell had ended. “I’m raising a troop 
myself, to go against the Susquehannocks; but be- 
fore I go Ill try a bout with Sir William. Ill 
wring a commission from the old man now, if it 
costs me my life!” 

Francis Havenell spent the following two days 
at Hookset Hundred. He explained the whole 
situation to Angus MacDonald, remarking that he 
would be away several weeks beyond doubt, and it 
would be necessary for Angus to keep watch and 
ward over Hookset. 

“Aweel, lad, I’ve done that these many years. 
That ’s nothing! But I fear ye ’re runnin’ into a 
trap, lad; for ’gin ye march wi’out a commission, 
ye ’re rebels; an’ if ye take it from Sir William wi’ 
the steel, ye’re still rebels. So ye see, fly up, fly 
down, there ’s a chance of the gallows!” 

“You’re right, beyond any question, Angus,” 
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Havenell admitted thoughtfully. “But there’s 
a third string to this bow: if we don’t stop this 
Indian war, we’re very likely to be dead. Then 
it won’t matter much whether we were rebels or 
not.” 

The next evening, at moonrise, Havenell and 
Paladore were in a well-hidden spot, observing the 
place where the heathen idol stood; but nothing liv- 
ing appeared there. The impassive god brooded 
alone over his filthy altar with its decomposed and 
stinking offerings. When Havenell left Hookset 
next morning, Paladore stayed behind, with in- 
structions to keep a vigilant eye upon the ground 
and to report to his master any activity on Ponce’s 
part. 

Back at Longfield again, Havenell found that 
men from every walk of life were flocking in to 
join Bacon’s army. The next day Havenell was 
hard at work drilling them, planters, farmers, fron- 
tiersmen, in the rudiments of organized warfare. 
It was no trick at all to pick out those who had been 
soldiers before. They had the carriage, the brusque 
and martial air, with which he was familiar. The 
profession of arms ennobled men, Havenell re- 
flected, as he watched a body of these raw levies 
marching and wheeling beneath a blazing sun, 
under the direction of an old sergeant from a 
Roundhead regiment. It broadened their loyalties, 
developed their spirits, and enabled them to cast 
aside all the petty considerations that cramp men 
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in other walks of life. They were victims of but 
few of the small hypocrisies. Already Havenell 
could see in these men evidences of that devotion 
to the cause which made the French regiments, with 
which he had fought under Maréchal Schomberg, 
almost invincible. 

A few days of preparation and the little army, 
now swelled to some six hundred men, was ready to 
move, having under Bacon, as officers, such capable 
men as Giles Bland, Hansford, Isham, Ingram, 
and Chisman; as scouts, Greenleaf, Pettyfool, 
Forth, and others of their kind, men accustomed to 
the life of the forests and all the tricks of savage 
warfare. At his own request, Havenell had no 
command in the army, but was left free to move 
about as he saw fit. He meant to prosecute dili- 
gently his search for Padric Cahune, and he wished 
nothing to interfere with that activity. After a few 
days at Longfield, the troops marched off to James- 
town. 

It was just past noon when they halted at the 
edge of the green before the State House. Ex- 
pectant crowds gathered at once, and from the 
upper windows of the State House a number of 
curious faces peered. Richard Lawrence and Wil- 
liam Drummond stepped suddenly out of the crowd 
and came up to Bacon, where he stood in a little 
knot of his officers. They greeted him and the of- 
ficers who surrounded him warmly. 

“You may go ahead without fear of interrup- 
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tion, Nat,” Lawrence assured Bacon gayly. “The 
old villain could raise but a hundred men.” 

“And the half of them not to be depended on,” 
Drummond commented, “the ragtag and bobtail of 
the colony.” 

Bacon’s face cleared. “I’m glad of that. I had 
no desire to fight Virginians, even though they were 
Sir William’s friends. Ill go now and extract a 
commission from the Governor.” 

A moment later, with Francis Havenell and 
Thomas Hansford, he walked up toward the build- 
ing, followed by a small guard of musketeers. A 
hush fell over the throng. From the doorway three 
or four anxious faces stared at them; but when they 
had halted a few paces from the building, these 
were thrust violently aside and Sir William Berke- 
ley burst from the door. For a moment he faced 
them in silence, white hair bristling, eyes glaring 
ferociously, the warm June sun shining on his red, 
freshly shaven jowls —an old lion at bay, Hav- 
enell thought. At the sight of the tall, straight 
young man, fronting him so boldly, the old man’s 
fury grew until he fell to trembling violently. 

“Looks like our old turkey cock in a rage,” came 
in a whisper from the ranks, followed by a ripple 
of suppressed laughter. Havenell swept a stern 
eye over them and they subsided into silence. 

“Here I am!” roared the Governor, bending his 
fiery eyes upon Nathaniel Bacon and tearing open 
the rich lace upon his breast with a single sweep of 
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his hand. “Shoot me! ’Fore God —a fair mark, 
a fair mark! Shoot!” 

Bacon’s body stiffened slightly. “No, may it 
please Your Honor,” he replied in a firm tone. 
“We have not come to hurt a hair of your head or 
any man’s. We are come for that commission to 
save our lives from the Indians, which you have 
so often promised, and now we will have it before 
we go.” 

Sir William made no reply, but after a moment 
turned and went back into the building. Bacon 
began to pace with folded arms up and down before 
the front rank of his men. As the minutes passed 
with no word from the State House, Havenell could 
see the lightnings begin to gather in Bacon’s eyes. 
There was a buzz of tongues from the people gath- 
ered at the edge of the green. Of a sudden Bacon 
turned to his men a face convulsed with rage. 

“Present your pieces, men!” he commanded, in a 
furious voice. “Damn my blood, I'l kill them all, 
but Ill have that commission!” 

The musketeers aimed their pieces at the upper 
windows. The peering faces disappeared in the 
wink of an eye, much to Francis Havenell’s diver- 
sion. He could not forbear a chuckle. <A fierce 
shout went up from the ranks. 

“We will have it! We will have it!” 

For a few moments there was no movement 
within the building. Then they saw the flutter of 
a handkerchief from one of the windows, and the 
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shrewd old face of Presley, the member from 
Northampton, looked down upon them. 

“You shall have it,” he called down. 

The excitement subsided. The © musketeers 
grounded their arms, and then marched back to the 
main body. The spectators moved away into town 
in little groups, discussing this new incident. 'The 
Assembly settled down to its work, and during the 
afternoon drew up a commission for Nathaniel 
Bacon as general of an army to subdue the Indians. 
It also addressed a memorial to the King, setting 
forth the inestimable services that Bacon had ren- 
dered the colony and recommending him to the 
King’s notice. 

Francis Havenell and John Forth ater off 
into the town and the Master of Hookset made a 
few discreet inquiries as to the whereabouts of Mr. 
Cahune. But nobody could give him the informa- 
tion he sought. The Irishman had dropped from 
sight without a word to anyone. 

The following morning Governor Berkeley was 
persuaded, by dint of much argument, to sign both 
the commission and the memorial. But it was 
noised about that the same ship that carried the 
latter document to England would carry a letter to 
the King from Sir William, telling his side of the 
story. 


XXII 
THE THUNDERBOLT 


A WEEK later, at the freshes of the York, Bacon 
struck the main body of the Susquehannocks like a 
thunderbolt. There was grim fighting in the woods 
thereabouts. The issue of the battle was never in 
doubt, but it was hot work. The red warriors, 
elusive as mist, fought with admirable resolution 
and cunning. The dim forest twilight echoed to 
the tremulous, chilling sound of the war whoop, 
the shouts and curses of the Virginians, the belching 
roar of the muskets, the keening death-songs of the 
Susquehannock braves. The Indians fought stub- 
bornly, picked men of the tribe, assembled to tri- 
umph or to die, and the tranquil glades under the 
trees became places of blood and horror. At the 
end of a long day the red men at last gave way 
under the persistent fire of Bacon’s troops. For 
two days the Virginians hunted them like wolves 
through the thickets of the woods; for two days the 
Susquehannocks fought back with undeniable craft 
and courage,— a stark valor worthy of any race,— 
for this was a kind of warfare they understood, the 
employment of stealth, ambuscades, and rearguard 
action from tree to tree. The pursuit was danger- 
ous, since the pursuers were as scattered as the pur- 
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sued, but at last the savages vanished and the Vir- 
ginians gathered again at the falls of the York. 
Only Forth, Greenleaf, and Pettyfool hung like 
trail hounds to the retreating braves. 

At the end of four days, after a swift march 
through the thick forests between the James and 
the York, Bacon struck them again on the upper 
reaches of the James. There was another bloody 
struggle, more hunting and killing along the leafy 
banks of the great river. The battle was shorter 
than before, for the Susquehannocks had lost many 
warriors in the engagement on the York, and they 
fell swiftly before the merciless muskets, beholding, 
even as their eyes glazed in death, the destruction 
of their nation previsioned in the set white faces 
of their conquerors. So they died, in silence and 
despair. 

The few survivors fled northward; but before 
they could recover themselves, they were struck 
again. Near the North Anna River Bacon and his 
men annihilated the remnant of the Susquehan- 
nocks; and on the banks of that stream, near its 
junction with the York, Bacon lay with his troops 
for a period of rest. Nearly four weeks had passed 
and the Indian menace had vanished under the 
hammerlike blows of the little army. During the 
time between battles there had been night attacks 
and ambuscades without number. It was during a 
day’s scouting to the west and north of their camp 
on the North Anna that Havenell had an oppor- 
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tunity to observe Captain Carver in action. The 
expedition was a precaution necessary for the safe- 
guarding of the camp. Havenell expected no par- 
ticular result from it, since the savages had faded 
out of the forests in that vicinity after their recent 
defeat. 

The party left camp at an early hour, moving at 
a leisurely walk along the dim forest trails; stop- 
ping now and again to consult as to the best path 
to follow; traversing the ways scored upon the 
earth by the moccasined feet of their enemies or the 
hoofs of countless generations of deer. After the 
sounds of the camp had died away behind them, 
they found themselves in the primeval stillness of 
the great trees, their voices quenched by the im- 
pressive silence of the silver dawn. A little later 
they heard wing noises above them, and subdued 
twitterings; a weasel crept silently across the trail; 
a magnificent buck deer flashed from a thicket and 
in a bound disappeared; sunshine began to trickle 
through the thick foliage above them. ‘The day had 
begun. 

Havenell smiled as he watched the sway of Cap- 
tain Carver’s huge body in front of him. The 
shoulders clad in brown hollands, so thick with ropy 
muscles that they appeared round, the broad hips, 
the sturdy legs encased in baggy woollen trousers 
of a brown hue, the feet in clumsy yellow sea-boots, 
all smacked of the sea. In every ponderous step 
there was the slow, deliberate roll of it; and yet the 
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man moved with an unexpected lightness. Mani- 
festly in a strange element, he had accommodated 
himself to it with considerable quickness. Francis 
Havenell respected him accordingly. 

At noon they halted beside a small stream and 
partook of the meagre provisions they carried with 
them. There was little conversation until the cap- 
tain had satisfied his first hunger. He ate prodi- 
giously of dried venison and maize bread. When 
Havenell had finished, he stepped over to the 
stream, lowered his lean, hard body easily, and 
drank deep of its clear water. The sailor watched 
him with an expression of humorous envy. Then 
with considerable difficulty, he followed him. 

“Damn my lights, lad!’ he exclaimed, when he 
had arisen, “I was never built for these waters. 
Too heavy fore and aft”; he slapped his ample belly 
suggestively. “Don’t answer to my helm quick 
enough. I’m grand for the open sea, Francis, 
but too bluff 1’ the bows for this close sailin’. It 
takes these lighter craft, like yourself, narrow in 
the beam, with a good turn of speed, for such work 
as this. There was a time—” He broke off and 
sighed gustily. 

The Master of Hookset smiled. “Why, Captain, 
you ’re improving every minute. Give you six 
months in the woods and you ’d be as good a forest- 
runner as any.” 

Captain Carver shook his head. “Too late, 
Francis,” he said, with another great sigh. There 
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was an air of sorrow upon him, lugubrious in spite 
of his little, twinkling, blue eyes and the crimson 
nose. “I’m too old — makin’ heavy weather of it. 
My feet are stone; my legs like lead; I must needs 
whistle for the wind to sail by. 

“Queer notions old gossips get in their heads 
sometimes,” he went on in a softer voice, after a 
short silence. “A want to be into things came on 
me, lad, an’ even the peace of the sea — an’ there ’s 
naught like it for healin’ foolish fancies — could n’t 
cure it. Am here I be, with my old head into every- 
thing. Me, that’s seen it all—the pomp of war, 
Francis, kings in their power and their glory, 
paupers dead in their dirt and their rags, bright and 
dark alike, fair weather and foul — I felt life slip- 
pi away from me, so I staked myself against For- 
tune’s dice once more — a last fling with the jade! 
And, by Tom Tuttle’s ten toes, I mean to play the 
game out to the last cast, win or lose. And it may 
be lose!’ He picked up his musket and threw it 
over his shoulder, ready to march. 

Havenell was curiously startled. There was an 
odd ring in the captain’s voice, prophetic, perhaps, 
as though he saw himself the loser. Havenell made 
no reply, but stared at him absently, wondering 
just who would be the losers when Virginia had 
passed through the turmoil of dark passions which 
engulfed her. After a moment he arose and fol- 
lowed the shipman, who had moved off slowly along 
the trail. 
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It was at a turn in the path some two hours later 
that they met four Susquehannock braves. ‘There 
was a moment of silence, as they stared at each 
other. The leading savage was a giant, spare and 
muscular, his jet-black eyes glittering balefully 
from a horribly painted face, stark naked except 
for a buckskin breechclout — six splendid feet of 
bone and sinew. At his belt hung a woman’s scalp, 
wheat-yellow in the gay sunshine, waving slightly 
in the breeze. At sight of that, Captain Carver 
gave a wild shout. 

“A damned woman-killer, lad!” and flung up his 
musket to his shoulder. 

Swift as light, the red warrior’s hand flashed to 
his belt; a high, piercing whoop burst from his lips; 
he grasped his tomahawk and hurled it. In the 
same second the captain’s musket roared. Through 
the belching smoke Havenell had a hazy impression 
of a supple red body spun half about as the heavy 
ball struck him and the tall forms of the other 
braves as they leaped to the attack. Turning in 
air, the tomahawk struck the captain, haft first, 
fairly on his noble front. 

“Whoosh!” grunted the master of the Three 
Kingdoms. 

In the next breath the wounded savage, recov- 
ered from the shock of the musket ball and out- 
stripping his companions, bounded upon the white 
man, knife in hand. The captain took one back- 
ward step, clubbed his musket, and brought it crash- 
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ing down upon the shaven head of the doomed Sus- 
quehannock. He crumpled to the ground, while 
Carver let his weapon drop, clenched his hands into 
fists as huge as hams, and advanced across the mo- 
tionless body to meet his foes. The first two war- 
riors closed with him, and the captain went roaring 
and cursing into action. Havenell heard immedi- 
ately the smashing smack of his fist against flesh 
and bone. “Damn your lights! There’s one for 
you!” bawled the sailor. Smack! Smash! “And 
a morsel for you, my hearty!” 

The third brave, unable to come at the captain 
from the front, swerved to the left and prepared 
to take him in the rear. This brought him face to 
face with Francis Havenell. The quarters were 
too close for Havenell to bring his musket into 
play, so he dropped the piece and pistoled the 
brawny savage neatly before he could close. The 
Indian staggered away from him to fall heavily 
among the twisted roots of a great oak. Havenell 
turned to see what Captain Carver was about. The 
sailor fought in silence now, but with a grim smile 
upon his face. The Indians had closed with him 
and the captain had gathered them to his breast in a 
bone-cracking hug. So closely were they embraced 
that the savages were unable to use their weapons, 
and were concentrating all the energies of their 
lithe bodies in an effort to throw the old shipmas- 
ter to the ground. But his stout legs stood like 
tree trunks against all their strivings. A moment 
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of this and the seaman suddenly threw himself for- 
ward and all three crashed to the ground with the 
red men underneath. 

During the mad scramble which followed, the 
smaller of the two wriggled free and leaped to his 
feet, knife in hand, only to find himself at Hav- 
enell’s mercy. The Master of Hookset had seized 
his musket, and when the Indian stood upright he 
threw it to his shoulder and pressed the trigger; 
but the charge failed to explode. The Susquehan- 
nock turned and ran. Francis Havenell threw the 
weapon from him with a curse and bounded after 
him; but the savage drew away from him with every 
step. The Virginian took a pistol from his belt, 
stopped, and fired. The fugitive faltered percep- 
tibly, but continued to run and was soon out of 
sight among the trees. When Havenell returned 
to the scene of conflict, he found the captain of the 
Three Kingdoms standing above his dead foes, 
mopping the sweat from his red countenance, which 
bore a cheerful expression. 

“What luck, lad?’ he wanted to know. “Did you 
get him? [I heard the crack o’ your pistol.” 

“T nicked him, Captain,” Havenell replied, with 
a shake of his head, “but it only speeded him on 
the faster. Well see no more of him. And you 
— are you wounded? I saw the tomahawk strike 
you.” 

“No, Francis, it struck handle-first. Hard on 
the wind, but not dangerous. ”T was a pleasant 
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The Indians had closed with him and the captain had gathered 
them to his breast in a bone-cracking hug 
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little wrangle while it lasted. How far to camp, 
lad?” 

“Better than two hours’ march,” was the answer. 

“We ll be there by dusk if we set out now,” 
Captain Carver said, tightening his belt and cast- 
ing a wise eye at the sun. 

Two hours later they struck the North Anna 
some distance below Bacon’s camp and saw, up 
river, the white sail of a small sloop, flying before 
a fair breeze toward the encampment. That would 
be a messenger, Havenell thought, and he quick- 
ened his pace. The sun set while they were still 
three miles from their destination, and the fires of 
the Virginians made a great glow in the night as 
they passed the picket lines. They found their 
commander with Dick Lawrence and some of his 
officers gathered about a fire, over which a black 
boy was engaged in cooking the general’s supper. 
The savory smell of it caused Captain Carver’s nos- 
trils to expand. The group about the fire had an 
ominous aspect. Their faces were serious; and in 
the ruddy firelight Nathaniel Bacon’s melancholy 
features were dark with anger. As the compan- 
ions came up, he broke into violent speech. 

“Damn my blood and bones, Dick! 'To think 
that the old villain should hunt me as savagely as 
I hunt these Indian wolves who destroy us daily!” 
He broke off as Havenell appeared in the red shine 
of the fire. “Have you heard, Francis, that we are 
declared rebels again?” 
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Havenell shook his head. “But I am not sur- 
prised,” he said. “You have hit Sir William both 
in the purse and in the vanity. He is not one to 
pass lightly over that.” 

“He’s a contemptible old devil!’ Dick Law- 
rence exclaimed. “A poor shepherd. The King 
should hear of him! The colony was placed in his 
care and he has been false to his charge, selling us 
to the redskins for a few pieces of silver. By the 
bells of Bristol, Judas Iscariot was a gentleman 
beside him!” 

Havenell glanced at Lawrence sharply. “Well, 
let us go to Jamestown, gentlemen, and lay the 
Governor by the heels,” he suggested coolly. 

“The old villain is fled,” Lawrence told him. 
“He went into Gloucester a few days back —a 
loyal county, he called it — to raise troops, and he 
found there such a hatred that he began to fear 
for his life. It was comic! When he spoke to them 
he could hear nothing in reply but ‘A Bacon! A 
Bacon! So he is gone across the bay to Accomae. 
God help the poor devils on the eastern shore.” 

“Tis not so much farther,’ Havenell remarked. 
“And we had as well do it now as later.” 

They discussed it at some length, and it was 
finally decided to march the next day for Middle 
Plantation, which lay midway between Jamestown 
and the York. That would make a good base for 
future operations, Bacon told them, and there they 
could determine which was the better course to pur- 
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sue. Cahune, so Lawrence told Havenell, was high 
in Sir William’s graces. 

“He does for the old devil all those things that 
no one else will do,” said Lawrence. “He goes 
about with an air of mysterious importance — upon 
the Governor’s business, he lets it be understood; 
but whether this is true or not, nobody knows. If 
it is, you may be sure that there is some treacherous 
business afoot that the Ludwells or the Lees or 
the Washingtons will not undertake. They are, 
after all, gentlemen. But this Irishman is a slip- 
pery fish, a man of secrets and hidden concerns, too 
smooth and oily.” 

Havenell nodded. Captain Carver, who had 
taken no part in the conversation, nudged him at 
that moment. 

“TI ’m fair perishin’ for the want o’ victuals, lad,” 
he said. “This is one of the times when I ’ve but 
little use for words. There’s no nourishment in 
them. A fightin’ man must have substance. Let’s 
hunt the galley and see what the cook has for us. 
My belly ’s as empty as a courtier’s head and as 
sore as a schoolboy’s rump, where that red Indian 
thumped it with the handle of his tomahawk. Time 
will cure that last, but ’tis nothing but food will 
heal the other.” 

The second hour after sunrise the next day found 
the army on the march again; and the third day 
they were encamped at Middle Plantation. 


XXII 
TWO EXPEDITIONS TO ACCOMAC 


At Middle Plantation there began the great argu- 
ment which John Forth named, disgustedly, “‘the 
Armageddon of the windbags.” ‘The Governor’s 
proclamation caused the affair to assume a perilous 
aspect; the more timid began to examine into the 
state of their minds and discovered there a great 
doubt as to the advisability of continuing in their 
support of Nathaniel Bacon. They found that 
they were on the wrong side of the law, and there 
grew within them at a bound a respect for the stat- 
utes, especially for that one which related to treason 
and sedition. They had accomplished most of their 
objects, and a submission, while it was seasonable, 
would save them from the King’s wrath. But Na- 
thaniel Bacon and his captains knew that no sur- 
render would ever save them, and Richard Law- 
rence summed up the situation in one pithy phrase: 
“Tt ’s neck or nothing now.” 

“Right!” agreed William Drummond. “This is 
no time to be timid. We must go on. I’m in over 
shoes. Ill be in over boots!” 

“You will that!” exclaimed John Goode of 
Whitby. “In time the King will send a regiment 
of redcoats; all England will be against you.” 
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Mistress Drummond, who had joined the group 
and stood near by, picked up a twig from the 
ground. “I care no more for the power of England 
than for this broken straw!” she cried boldly, snap- 
ping the stick as she spoke. 

So the debate went on for some days. Francis 
Havenell took no part in it. He knew that there 
could be no turning back now. They must go for- 
ward, ever forward, no matter what the outcome. 
And Nathaniel Bacon knew it, too. In his eyes 
there flashed the fire of a high purpose. Between 
Havenell and his commander there was a bond 
closer than that of friendship — a dream of free- 
dom identical in both their hearts, a vision of a free 
Virginia with her face to the setting sun, going 
forward, loosed from the arbitrary rule of Eng- 
land. It was not impossible, Havenell thought. 
With an army seasoned to the life of the wilder- 
ness, resolved to win or die, much might be done. 
He had a momentary picture of the gallant red- 
coats dying among the great trees before the mus- 
kets of the patriots, or falling like leaves before 
the grim fevers which attacked newcomers to Vir- 
ginia. Yes, it was possible, he decided; powder 
and ball might be procured from the Dutch or the 
Spaniards to the southward. Maryland and the 
turbulent colony of Albemarle would, perhaps, join 
them in time. And King Charles was lazy and 
indifferent; he hated the business of kingship so 
heartily that he would, sooner or later, tire of such 
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a war. In order to devote himself entirely to his 
pleasures and dissipations, he would yield in the 
end. But the army of Virginia must first be con- 
vinced of its own power; all uncertainty must be 
stamped out, and to do that it was necessary above 
all things to lay hands upon Sir William Berkeley. 
This idea Havenell proposed to Nathaniel Bacon, 
and he offered to execute a plan for taking the Gov- 
ernor prisoner, but Bacon preferred to let that rest 
for the moment. 

Will Drummond advised Bacon to thrust Sir 
William out of office and replace him with Sir 
Henry Chichely. *I was but forty years ago, he 
explained, that the colony had arrested Sir John 
Harvey and carried him to London for trial be- 
fore the King. 

“°T is true, they got little by it,” he concluded; 
“but they gained time, and in the long run the af- 
fair cost him his place.” 

Bacon would have none of this. He issued a 
manifesto of some length, in answer to the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation. He named Sir William 
traitor to his country and his king, a false shepherd 
of his flock; indicted him on a dozen counts for his 
rapacity and corruption. And the roll of those who 
were almost equally guilty was long and distin- 
guished: Chichely, Lee, Beverly, Spencer, Clai- 
borne, the great men of the colony. The manifesto 
ended by demanding that these men be arrested and 
confined at Middle Plantation. Bacon warned 
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men not to aid or harbor any one of them, under 
penalty of being named traitors. 

On August third he sent word to many of the 
prominent men of the colony that he desired their 
presence at Middle Plantation to agree upon meas- 
ures for making good the demands named in the 
manifesto. There came to the meeting most of the 
prime gentlemen of those parts, numbering among 
them four members of the Council. The discussion 
continued through the day, and until midnight by 
the red flare of torches. Leaning against a giant 
oak on a low knoll that commanded the assembly, 
beyond the farthest circle of torchlight, Francis 
Havenell listened to the quibbling and the hair- 
splitting of the crowd. Some would support Bacon 
to the extent that they would give no aid to the 
Governor; others would support him against the 
Governor, and nothing more than that. But he 
demanded more than that. 

It was probable, Bacon asserted, that King 
Charles would send troops to Virginia to put down 
this rebellion — which was no rebellion. It was 
almost certain that he would, at first, be influenced 
by the calumnies and misrepresentations of the 
Governor. If this should come to pass, then all 
of them must oppose the royal forces until such 
time as the King could be made to understand the 
true state of things. At this bold statement many 
drew back. ‘That would be armed rebellion, and 
might be termed treason, They would sign all of 
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the agreement which General Bacon had drawn up, 
except that. Bacon replied that they were already 
proclaimed rebels. The Governor would hang them 
for signing any part of the paper, and no half- 
measures would do. ‘They must choose between 
Sir William and him. He’d have all their support 
or none. So the argument was waged back and 
forth by half a hundred tongues. 

In the hour before midnight Havenell saw John 
Forth slide silently out of the woods near him, and 
take his stand a few paces down the slope. In the 
light from the torches, Havenell could see the scorn 
upon the hardy pioneer’s face as he watched the ex- 
cited men below. 

A little later Captain Carver toiled up the slope 
and joined Forth. 

“Ah, the captain!” said Forth civilly, as he saw 
who it was. 

“The dumb man!” cried the sailor, in a jovial 
tone which robbed his words of all sting. “You see, 
Mr. Forth, the good things that words can do. Mr. 
Bacon will win them over yet,— he’s a politic man, 
—an ’tis words, nothing else, will do it.” 

Forth snorted loudly. 

“Stay here but the quarter of an hour, Captain,” 
he said in a thin, cutting voice, “and I will show 
you a polity that will beat General Bacon’s a hun- 
dred times over. A polity of five words, mind 
you!” He laughed maliciously. “Wait but a 
little, Mr. Sailor, and you will see something most 
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comic. I’m a politic man myself.” Upon that 
he disappeared into the darkness, 

Havenell waited with some anxiety for Forth’s 
promised polity of five words. He remembered 
that the man’s actions were always inclined to be 
drastic. It was now close upon midnight. The 
torches were burning low and the debate seemed to 
wax hotter and hotter. The moments passed 
slowly. When the. promised quarter-hour had 
passed, however, John Forth, with his musket at 
the trail, ran suddenly into the circle of disputants 
who stood about Nathaniel Bacon. He had every 
appearance of a man who has come a long journey. 
There was a look of concern upon his face. 

“The Indians are upon us!” he shouted in a loud 
voice. 

Instantly everything was confusion. Ingram, 
Chisman, Bland, Farloe, and others of Bacon’s 
captains ran off at once to their posts. A moment 
later there was a roll of drums, and the soldiers 
stood to arms. In the bustle John Forth withdrew, 
and rejoined Captain Carver in the semidarkness 
on the hillside. 

“There ’s a polity for you, Captain,” Forth ob- 
served, after a moment. ‘Watch it work!” 

Within a few moments most of those who hesi- 
tated had come up to Nathaniel Bacon and signed 
the agreement without reservation. ‘They saw the 
need for prompt action. Havenell shook with si- 
lent laughter, and confessed to himself that Forth’s 
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handling of the situation could not be improved 
upon. 

Captain Carver looked on in silence for some 
time. “I see,” he remarked after a time, “that I 
have not valued you at your true worth, Mr. Forth. 
The Indians, I suppose, are mostly in your mind?” 

Forth nodded. 

The captain roared with laughter. “By Tom 
Tuttle’s toes, you ’ve won me over. Fewer words 
and bigger deeds, eh? I’m too old to learn any 
new tricks, Mr. Forth, but if I had my youth 
again, blast my lights! I'd follow your plan.” 

“That ’d be downright heroic of you, Captain,” 
said Forth, ina dry tone. “I must go tell the Gen- 
eral there are no Indians about — now that the 
trick is done. That will straighten out the tangle.” 
He went off down the hill with a quick stride. 

After a short time the master of the Three King- 
doms followed him, but Francis Havenell remained 
where he was another hour before he sought his bed, 
where he tossed sleepless for some time. His mind 
was concerned with Judith Anthony. Since the 
Governor had fled Greenspring, he had no notion 
of her whereabouts. He wondered if Padric Ca- 
hune had spoken words of love to her, with her 
brother’s blood still red upon his hands. The 
thought drove sleep farther away than ever. Three 
days later he learned that she was visiting at King’s 
Creek with Nathaniel Bacon’s aunt. This relieved 
his mind; he felt that she was safe there, 
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Now began a month of incessant activity. Writs 
were issued for a new election of burgesses. 'They 
were signed by the four members of the Council 
who had attended the meeting. Greenleaf and 
Pettyfool came in with the intelligence that a con- 
siderable body of Indians had assembled south of 
the James, mostly of the Appomattox tribe; and 
Bacon crossed the river with his army and defeated 
them. ‘Then began a progression of almost a month 
about the colony, during which the savages were . 
killed, captured, or dispersed so effectually that by 
the first of September Virginia was apparently safe 
from further depredations. They took and looted 
the Pamunkey towns; drove their inhabitants into 
the woods, or captured and sold them into slavery; 
plundered the squaw sachem of her rich watch-coat, 
which she prized highly, and chased her, starving, 
into the forests. In order to provide the necessities 
for his army, Bacon plundered the estates of the 
Governor and his friends, carrying off their corn 
and cattle and horses for the use of his soldiers, 
sparing not even his affectionate cousin at King’s 
Creek, who suffered with the rest. John Goode 
complained to Havenell one day that Bacon knew 
not his friends from his foes; “and as for Indians,” 
Goode concluded, “he slays them all alike, the 
friendly ones with the others. ‘The only redskin 
that pleases him is a dead one.” 

During those weeks of fighting and marching, 
Francis Havenell cherished in his mind the project 
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of capturing the Governor. Sir William, he 
learned, was at Arlington, on Old Plantation 
Creek, in Accomac, where he was busily engaged 
in enlisting troops. To such as enlisted, he prom- 
ised the estates of the gentlemen of Nathaniel Ba- 
con’s army; and he had succeeded in attracting to 
his banner, it was reported, a number of longshore- 
men, indentured servants, and a riffraff of adven- 
turers who had everything to gain and little or 
nothing to lose. Havenell was certain that the 
elusive Cahune was to be found with the Berkeleyan 
forces; and he hoped that he might capture the 
Governor and kill his enemy on the same expedi- 
tion, thus serving both the cause and himself. He 
discussed with Bacon, at intervals, a design for 
taking the Governor; and at last the general of- 
fered him the command of a ship and men for his 
purpose, but the Master of Hookset was convinced 
that it was an adventure for one or two men only. 
He declined the proffer, and Bacon announced to 
him that he would send Giles Bland on the expedi- 
tion. Havenell had little hopes that the venture 
would be successful. Bland was a man of active 
and stirring disposition, but reckless and haughty, 
with no experience in such matters as this. It was 
then that Havenell resolved to make a secret jour- 
ney into Accomac, with one companion, in an at- 
tempt to catch Sir William. Accordingly, he sent 
word up the James to Hookset for Paladore and 
the sloop. 
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Captain Carver was much disappointed when he 
found that Bland, not Havenell, was to command 
the flotilla for Accomac. 

“T am determined to venture my poor old bones 
on this last cast,” he told Havenell, “and I would 
rather serve under you than any man in Virginia, 
Francis. It won’t be long now until I retire from 
an active life.” 

How true his words were neither Havenell nor 
the captain knew. 

It was while he was waiting for Paladore to put 
in an appearance that Francis Havenell heard part 
of a long debate between Bacon and John Goode 
—a, talk which ended with Goode’s retirement to 
his home at Whitby. Goode’s remarks convinced 
Havenell, much against his will, that his vision of 
a free Virginia could not be fulfilled — not at that 
time. But upon Bacon it made apparently no im- 
pression. He was bewitched by a golden dream of 
freedom, of a utopian Virginia, untrammeled by 
the retarding influence of England. The whole 
discourse was caused by a report that Sir William 
had sent to the King for two thousand redcoats to 
quell the rebellion. Bacon remarked contemptu- 
ously that five hundred Virginians could beat them, 
since they had the advantage of the ground and cli- 
mate; but Goode reminded him that the royal 
troops would blockade the rivers and prevent them 
from receiving goods, ammunition, and supplies; 
and he pointed out further that all the principal 
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men of the colony who were now with Sir William 
would, without doubt, join the King’s forces. 

“But none of them shall be permitted!” Bacon 
exclaimed sharply. 

“Sir, you speak as though you designed a total 
defection from His Majesty and our native coun- 
try,” Goode said flatly. 

Bacon’s face seemed to glow with the power of 
the thought behind it, and a smile of singular sweet- 
ness made its appearance on his melancholy coun- 
tenance. “Why not?’ he asked. “Have not many 
princes lost their dominions so?” 

And he went on to tell of a plan he had for es- 
tablishing a plantation on an island in the Roanoke 
River as a place of refuge; of a scheme to include 
Maryland and Carolina in the rebellion; of a trade 
he would establish either with the Dutch or with 
the king of France for powder and ball. Goode 
explained patiently to him that the king of France 
would think twice ere he offended so great a prince 
as England’s king, and that the prosecuting of such 
a course as Bacon had outlined would produce 
utter ruin and destruction for the people and the 
colonies. 

“T dread the thought of putting my hand to the 
promoting of a design of such consequence,” he 
ended, “and hope that you will not expect it 
from me.” 

Before the man’s calm and reasonable words 
Francis Havenell saw his golden dream of inde- 
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pendence go tumbling down in ruins. He felt a 
queer sickness in his heart. 

“I am glad to know your mind,” Bacon cried 
scornfully. “This proceeds from mere cowardice!” 

“T wish you to know it,” Goode replied, without 
anger, disregarding the accusation. “I desire to 
harbor no thoughts which I would fear to impart 
to any man.” 

“Then what might a man do, engaged as I am?” 
Bacon inquired curiously. “You as good as tell me 
I must fly or hang for it!’ 

“TI would, if I were you, offer a seasonable sub- 
mission to the authority you have your commis- 
sion from, acknowledging such errors as are past. 
In that there may be hope of remission,’ Goode 
told him. 

Bacon laughed contemptuously, but made no 
reply. Francis Havenell knew that he still clung 
steadfastly to the golden dream that filled his 
heart, for he gave out that night for the watch- 
word, “Carolina.” 

At supper time Paladore arrived, and Havenell 
made all arrangements to leave on his secret ex- 
pedition at sunrise the next day. Going to bid 
Captain Carver farewell, he found that Giles Bland 
was to sail the next morning with three ships. He 
felt a strange, foreboding regret when he parted 
from the master of the Three Kingdoms. 

At daybreak he started with Paladore across 
country for the James, where the Negro had moored 
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the sloop in a safe place. The following morning 
they left the mouth of the James and beat into the 
north against a stiff headwind, under a sullen sky. 
In the mouth of the York, Havenell made out four 
ships, close-hauled, putting out into the bay. Both 
of the ventures into Accomac were on the move. 


XXIV 
CAPTAIN CARVER’S LAST VOYAGE 


Most of the day was taken up in beating their way 
northward against the wind. They hugged the 
western shore. The wind increased in violence and 
by mid-afternoon was blowing a gale, holding 
steadily from the north. The lead-colored clouds 
settled lower, and at four o’clock there was a heavy 
shower of rain and hail which wet them to the skin. 
The howl of the wind and the constant crash of 
water on the stout bows of the sloop made speech 
impossible. The flying spray drenched them con- 
tinually and added to their discomfort; but Francis 
Havenell, standing amidships, a tall figure in sod- 
den buckskin, had not been so happy in months. 
The cold sting of spindrift on his face caused his 
blood to race swiftly; and underlying that he felt 
a deeper exultation — the thrill of a hazard! 

The sloop proved a good sea boat, staunch and 
buoyant, lively and quick. She sailed as near the 
wind as any sloop he had ever seen, Havenell re- 
flected, had less drift to leeward, and handled easily. 
He felt a considerable fondness for her. By late 
afternoon there was a heavy sea running and it 
was almost dusk when they made their northing. 
The wind had hauled around to the northwest dur- 
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ing the last hour; and now when Havenell, who 
had taken the tiller from Paladore, put her about 
off a larboard tack that brought them within half 
a mile of the western shore, it clawed around sud- 
denly into the west, and Havenell found the sloop 
running away from the wind on an easterly course 
with the speed of a greyhound. 

It was his intention to strike the eastern shore at 
a certain little cove which had been described to 
him by a man familiar with the coast of Accomac, 
some three miles north of Arlington, where the 
Governor made his headquarters. It was almost 
landlocked, he had been assured, with a long spit 
of land jutting into the bay just to the southward, 
upon which stood a dead oak of uncommon size. 
The channel was deep but narrow. Havenell had 
made nothing of finding it then; but now, sitting © 
at the helm in almost impenetrable darkness, with 
the sloop scudding like a frightened hare before 
the rush of the wind, he was doubtful if they would 
ever make land. It was likely, he thought, that the 
sloop would break her back upon some hidden bar 
and they would have to swim for it. He had in- 
tended to be safely berthed long before this, but 
man is at the mercy of the elements. Some time 
later the solid mass of clouds above them began 
to break; momentary gleams of brilliant white 
moonlight glinted on the tumbling waste of wa- 
ters; patches of clear sky were visible. Paladore 
had lashed the sheet and was staring ahead, with 
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his round head sunk between his great shoulders, 
in an endeavor to sight the land. 

It was close upon midnight, Havenell estimated, 
when they first heard, above the noise of the wind 
and water, the booming thunder of breakers beat- 
ing against the eastern shore. Paladore looked 
around at his master. Havenell pointed to the 
north and thrust his helm hard to starboard, while 
Paladore tightened the sheet. They bore away to 
the northward, close-hauled. Almost immediately 
he saw the bleached white limbs of the dead oak, 
pale against the dark forest behind, waving madly, 
like a dancing skeleton, in the drive of the wind. 
A few moments later they rounded the point on 
which it stood, and Havenell descried the little 
sheltered cove he sought. The high, silvery-green 
wall of brush that enclosed it was cut at one side 
by a narrow channel, through which the black wa- 
ters rushed and shouted. Havenell sheered sharply 
to starboard; Paladore payed out the sheet; and 
the sloop, on an even keel with the wind dead astern, 
rushed like a live thing into the channel, shot 
through it with a giant comber close at her quarter, 
and rode quietly on an easy swell in the calm wa- 
ters of the little bay. In a short time they had 
her moored in the mouth of a small creek which 
flowed into the cove, screened from prying eyes by 
the thick foliage of a heavy growth of saplings. 
Here was a piece of luck, no less, to have struck 
the place he sought, on a strange coast, at the first 
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cast, in such a night! Also good seamanship, he 
thought, as he turned about to find Paladore at 
his elbow. 

“Well done, Paladore!” he cried; and in the 
moonlight saw such a look of devotion appear in 
the black man’s eyes as caused him to turn away. 
Havenell had no false illusions of an equality in 
their relationship; he was the master and this was 
his slave, a black man; but he knew that a great 
love had grown up between them, founded on mu- 
tual respect. In the matters of courage and loy- 
alty — which are matters of vast import and not 
understood by many — Paladore had few equals 
and no superiors, black or white. “We’d best get 
some sleep,” said Havenell. “We must be afoot 
early in the morning.” 

Paladore bowed his head; and these two hardy 
adventurers flung themselves down upon the un- 
yielding oak deck of the sloop, cold and wet, sur- 
rounded, for aught they knew, by perils of every 
kind, and slept peacefully until daybreak. They 
awoke to a clear sky and a cheerful dawn, break- 
fasted from provisions Paladore had put in the 
boat, and, going ashore, set off to the southward 
through the trackless forest. It was Havenell’s 
purpose to find a spot, before anyone was about, 
from which to observe the house at Arlington and 
calculate the difficulties of the venture he had un- 
dertaken. 

After a cautious advance of some two hours, the 
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character of the country changed; the thick forest 
gave way to open savannas and parklike clearings; 
faint trails of the woods became broad, well-beaten 
paths. Havenell judged by these signs that he was 
no great distance from Arlington. He selected the 
tallest tree in the neighborhood, an ancient oak of 
tremendous size, and proceeded to climb it to a 
height which enabled him to see the whole country- 
side. Scarce five hundred paces away he saw the 
front of a house of fair size, with two large brick 
chimneys, from which the smoke was beginning 
to curl. Other thin spirals of smoke were rising 
from the Negro quarters behind the house. Save 
for two sentries pacing slowly before the building, 
these were the only signs of life. Havenell called 
down in a low voice for Paladore to join him, and 
continued his observations. In the bay a number 
of sloops and shallops were moored, together with 
some larger vessels. A long wharf ran out into 
the water, and around it a myriad of small boats 
clustered like water beetles. The wind had mod- 
erated, but the sea still rolled uneasily, glowing 
green and blue in the morning sunlight like the 
iridescent wing of a fisher bird. To the southwest 
there was a white gleam of tents, which Havenell 
took to be the encampment of Sir William’s army. 

When Paladore perched himself beside him, 
Havenell made clear to him for the first time the 
object of this secret journey, and pointed out the 
various elements of the situation. The only thing 
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he feared, he told Paladore, was that Giles Bland 
might complicate the affair in some way. As it 
proved, this was a needless apprehension. 

“Twill be a feat, maitre, as Monsieur used to 
say, if we can bring it off,” Paladore observed, in 
his soft French. “’TI would be best, though, to 
move the boat’—he cast his eyes to the north- 
ward along the shore —“to that inlet there.” He 
pointed to a shallow bay about half a mile to the 
north. 

Havenell agreed. “That you must do to-night,” 
he said, “while I take the Governor. Cheer up!” he 
added, with a smile, seeing a shade of disappoint- 
ment cross Paladore’s dark face. “Who knows 
the fortunes of war? You may yet strike a blow 
for the cause.” 

“How well you know the heart of a warrior, 
maitre,” said the Negro. 

They sat in silence for some time amid the cool 
shade of rustling leaves, changing their positions 
now and then to relieve their cramped bodies. Then 
Havenell began to ask about Hookset; particu- 
larly concerning that mysterious spot they both 
knew. Things were much as he had left them, Pal- 
adore assured him. 

“The yellow one has returned,” he continued, 
“and has company each night. Black men come 
from the houses on the river and they whis- 
per together. They pierce their veins and mingle 
their blood, the oath of brotherhood. They sacri- 
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fice to the yellow man’s god. Twice have come 
the tall red men with feathered heads. Once I 
heard him say, this yellow man, ‘Remember to be 
patient. When the time comes and the White 
King gives the word, we strike!’ That is all I 
have learned, maitre, in these weeks of watching.” 

Havenell nodded thoughtfully. This confirmed 
in some measure his own conjectures. 

Presently, as they continued their watch, Have- 
nell made out a squadron of four sail in the offing, 
moving smartly before a fair wind, on a course 
that would bring them into the bay at Old Planta- 
tion Creek. By noon they were close to the coast. 
At their appearance there arose a great activity 
around the house. Men hurried about, or gath- 
ered to observe the oncoming strangers; messengers 
ran off toward the encampment; and as the vessels 
cast anchor, a deputation marched down to the 
wharf and embarked in three boats. They were 
joined by several individuals from the groups near 
the house. Then they put off to the side of the 
largest ship, which lay nearest to the shore. Have- 
nell watched with interest, expecting a struggle, 
for the new arrivals were Giles Bland and Captain 
Carver, beyond doubt; there was a short parley 
while the boats lay at the ship’s side, and then their 
occupants swarmed aboard her. At the end of half 
an hour there was a further movement on her deck; 
a boat put off to the shore, and Havenell saw two 
men, under guard, marched up the wharf and into 
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the house. He wondered just what had happened. 
The affair smelt of treachery or bad judgment. 
He pondered this and other matters there on his 
high seat, through the afternoon, resenting the oc- 
casional intrusion of Judith Anthony upon his 
thoughts. This was no time for dreams; he must 
keep his brain keen and alert. 

During the day they alternated in keeping watch 
from the tree. At sunset the sentries around the 
house were changed, and Havenell calculated that 
they would be changed again at midnight. At dusk 
he descended, stiff from his last vigil in the tree, 
and began with Paladore a reconnoissance. They 
encircled the house twice, and stopped -at last in 
a close thicket which ran to a long point across the 
sward, ending scarce thirty paces from the door. 
Through the screen of leaves they watched the slow 
pace of the sentries, who met at the corner of the 
house at the end of each round and exchanged a 
few words. In the hall several gentlemen sat at 
their meat; a gallant company they appeared in 
the bright candlelight, and Havenell reflected, with 
a dry smile, that had he been of a more pliant tem- 
per he might have been among them, as honored 
as any, rather than a proscribed rebel crouching 
in a thicket, meditating an attempt upon the man 
at the head of the table. He was disappointed to 
find that Cahune was not among the diners. He 
turned and sent Paladore away to bring the sloop 
down the coast to the place agreed upon. He prom- 
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ised to be there with his prisoner by the second 
hour after midnight. Upon his word the big black 
vanished noiselessly like some dark spirit of the 
night, while Havenell continued where he was, 
alert to every sight and sound. 

The men in the hall sat long at supper; but at 
last Havenell saw Sir William rise to his feet, glass 
in hand. “Gentlemen,” he cried, “I give you: the 
King, God bless him! and damnation to all rebels!” 
They drank it standing. Several then hurried off 
toward the camp; others remained to talk; but 
gradually they thinned out. A black boy lit the 
candles in the corner room on Havenell’s right, 
and after a time Sir William entered, accompanied 
by Philip Ludwell and Colonel John Washington, 
and took his seat at the big writing-table which 
occupied the centre of the chamber. It was close 
upon midnight when Colonel Washington yawned 
broadly, bade his companions good night and left 
the room. Havenell saw him in the dim hall mount- 
ing the stairs at the back of the house. A few mo- 
ments later the guards were changed. At last 
Philip Ludwell arose, and, with a word to Sir Wil- 
liam, went out of the chamber. He also climbed the 
stairs. This was the moment for which Havenell 
had been waiting. 

An instant afterward, when the deliberate gait 
of the sentinel had taken him past the stoop, Have- 
nell darted on silent feet across the sward, gained 
the doorway, and stepped within. He peered out, 
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but the sentry continued on his way without look- 
ing back. A few more steps took him to the 
brightly lighted doorway of the room which held 
the Governor of Virginia. With his back turned 
to the door, Sir William was leaning over his table, 
searching for something among the papers which 
covered it. The old man was muttering to himself. 

“Where is it—that list of damned rebels?’ 
Havenell took a pistol from his belt and made 
three steps into the room. At the sound of his feet 
the Governor went on speaking. “Philip, where ’s 
that damned black Irishman, Cahune, a cursed 
lickspittle, but useful. I want—” As he turned 
about, the words died on his lips. He found himself 
gazing into the eyes of a tall young man in stained 
and torn buckskin, who presented a pistol at him 
in a businesslike manner. 

“Not a sound, Sir William, or you’re a dead 
man,” said Havenell coolly. 

The Governor’s florid face paled, and he moist- 
ened his lips; but he said no word, made no move. 
There was a clatter of feet in the hall. Havenell 
shifted his pistol to his left hand, crossed the room 
to the Governor’s side, and thrust the muzzle against 
his ribs. A second later the spare form of Philip 
Ludwell appeared in the doorway. <A _ look of 
amazement and dismay crossed his countenance. 

“Ah, the swordsman!” said Havenell, in a tone 
of irony. He loved to prick Mr. Ludwell, and 
was rewarded by seeing a flare of anger in his eyes. 
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“May I inquire after the health of your arm, Mr. 
Ludwell?” 

“What do you here, rebel?” asked Ludwell 
harshly. Havenell took his remaining pistol from 
his belt and turned it upon Ludwell. “Softly, 
softly, Mr. Ludwell!”’ he admonished. “I am come 
to take Sir William, and if you value his life make 
no false move. I shoot as well as I use the sword. 
As it stands now, you.’Il have to come, too. For- 
ward, your Honor!’ He prodded Sir William 
suggestively with the hard snout of the pistol. 

The Governor walked stiffly toward the door. 
He seemed dazed by the turn of events. Havenell 
glanced swiftly at the window. He was safe from 
the eyes of the sentry, but a person crossing the 
sward could see everything within the room. That 
was a chance he had to take, since it could in no 
way be avoided. 

When Sir William had arrived at Mr. Ludwell’s 
side, Havenell signed to the latter with his weapon 
to turn and accompany him. With Havenell press- 
ing them close behind, a pistol against each of their 
backs, they reached the outer door. To the sentry 
they seemed, against the faint light in the hall, but 
three gentlemen conversing amicably. When he 
was safely past, they proceeded at a leisurely pace 
across the springy turf, toward the opening in the 
trees which marked the path to the northward along 
the shore. Once in the darkness of the woods, 
Havenell knew he might have trouble with his pris- 
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oners. But they went docilely enough along the 
path, which was lighted sufficiently by the moon- 
light that trickled through the foliage. After a few 
minutes, they crossed a small clearing in the moon- 
light, and again entered the almost total blackness 
under the trees. 

In that second, invisible hands clutched his arms 
and forced his pistols downward. A crushing 
weight descended upon his shoulders; other hands 
fastened upon his legs. He struck out with feet 
and elbows; stood up for a moment under the at- 
tack; then they dragged him down. In a few more 
seconds it was over and he was jerked to his feet 
with his arms triced up behind him. They led him 
out, then, into the light of the clearing to face Sir 
William. 

“Youll hang for this, you damned, stinking 
traitor!” cried the Governor, shaking now with 
rage. 

Havenell bowed his head but made no reply. 

“Do you claim a fair trial by the law you have 
flouted?’ asked Sir William, with a sneer. 

“No,” Havenell replied calmly, “I ask nothing. 
I have put my luck to the hazard and it has failed 
me. Now it is your turn.” 

Sir William turned impatiently to a man who 
stood just behind him. “Take him away, Cahune. 
Hell yawns for him. It offends me to see him. 
Put him with the other and hang him at sunrise. 
I'll teach these traitorous dogs a lesson!’ He 
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linked his arm in Philip Ludwell’s and left with- 
out another word. 

Padric Cahune chuckled. “’T is plain to see 
that you learned the art of war under a Frenchman, 
Captain Havenell,” he remarked suavely. ‘Your 
plan was audacious. Had it succeeded, ’t would 
have been a feat. As it is, it is — something else. 
It was unfortunate that I saw you through the win- 
dow and laid a trap for you.” 

“Aye, you brought me misfortune ere I ever saw 
you,” Havenell replied, significantly. 

The Irishman turned sharply away; and at his 
word the soldiers who had pulled Havenell down 
fell in around him and they marched away. A few 
minutes later they stopped behind the Negro quar- 
ters at Arlington, by a low outbuilding, guarded on 
all sides by soldiers. 

Cahune opened the door, Havenell entered and 
it closed behind him with a thump. He felt a mo- 
ment of panic, and pulled himself together only 
after a considerable effort. 

A huge figure had sprung up from a low bench 
in one corner, and now took up the single candle 
from a rickety table to examine Havenell by its 
light. It was Captain Carver. 

“How came you here, lad?” the captain asked 
with amazement. 

Havenell related the events of the past two days; 
and so interested did the sailor become that he for- 
got for a moment their sorry plight. “Well done!” 
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he cried at one point in the story; and “A brave 
scheme!” at another. 

“By Tom Tuttle’s ten toes!” he exclaimed at 
the end. ‘It was well played, even though it 
failed. But, Francis, lad, ye re in a tight place!” 

“And you, Captain.” 

“Mine is a sorry tale,” said the master of the 
Three Kingdoms. “It might ha’ been different had 
Captain Bland been. content to go on as it was 
planned. But no, he must needs take Dick Lar- 
amore’s ship, which lay in the York. And when 
we had it he threw Captain Laramore into irons 
and put me in command. The bad weather held 
us a day in the mouth of the York, an’ durin’ that 
time Laramore convinced Bland that he was of the 
same way of thinkin’ as ourselves. So Laramore 
got his ship back; and no amount o’ talkin’ would 
convince Giles Bland that he had made a mistake. 
I’ve known Dick Laramore these twenty years, 
and he has always been Sir William’s very good 
friend. 

“When we entered the bay here, Bland must 
have a council. He called all of us below and left 
Laramore in charge of the deck. When Philip 
Ludwell came off with his soldiers Captain Lara- 
more turned the ship over to him; an’ the next we 
knew we was lookin’ into the muskets. And so, 
blast my lights! I’m to swing for Bland’s folly, 
while he is to have a fair trial by English law.” 

“°'T is because of his father,” Havenell observed. 
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“Had you a rich London merchant for a father, 
youd have a fair trial.” 

The night wore slowly on. They talked dully at 
intervals. Havenell could not realize that this was 
his last night on earth. The candle guttered and 
went out. They sat in darkness. After a long 
silence, Captain Carver spoke again. 

“I had hoped to die another death than this, 
Francis,” he said, in a heavy voice. “But after all, 
*t is not so much the way a man dies as the courage 
he brings to it. I’ve seen my share of this fine, 
pretty world, and here ’s another adventure.” 

Havenell made no answer.. His thoughts were 
upon Hookset and Judith Anthony. And he re- 
gretted that he had not died a soldier’s death in a 
stricken field rather than this — death by the rope. 
He sat in a numbed silence until the first light of 
dawn came in at the narrow window. A short time 
later the door opened and Cahune appeared. 

“Ready, gentlemen!’ he said; and they rose and 
went out, each to take his place in the centre of a 
squad of four men. They set off behind Cahune 
through the cool stillness of the morning. At last 
they halted. 

“Well see first how the fat one can die,” said 
Cahune brutally. “And then,” he glanced at Have- 
nell, “we Il observe how a Virginian can dance on 
air.” 

One of the soldiers who surrounded Captain Car- 
ver uncoiled a rope which he had carried looped 
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about his arm, and dropped a noose over the con- 
demned man’s head. They led him under the 
branch of a large oak, cast the rope over the limb, 
and stood ready with the rope’s end in hand. 

“If you ve anything to say, rebel, say it now,” 
cried the Irishman. 

Captain Carver shook his head. “Farewell, lad!” 
he cried, in a firm, kindly voice. 

Havenell felt a great lump arise in his throat. 
He could not speak, but bowed his head. There 
was a cruel smile on Cahune’s thin lips. He jerked 
his thumb upward. 

Havenell turned away and closed his eyes. He 
heard the whine of the rope on the rough bark of 
the tree. There was a convulsive threshing, a whis- 
tling sigh, then a faint rustling sound. Captain 
Carver had put out on his last voyage. . 


XXV 
WHITE APRONS 


Hearne those sounds, the nightmare that had oc- 
cupied Francis Havenell’s mind vanished before a 
crystal clarity of thought. It came to him now, for 
the first time quite clearly and sharply, that he 
stood upon the very threshold of death. Another 
adventure, the captain had called it, in his deep 
voice with the growl of the sea in it — quenched 
now — and with a queer glimmer in his blue eyes 
— brave eyes, forever dimmed. A strange path he 
must be treading now, as faint as the paths of ships 
upon the waters. A new hazard — well, he himself 
must go to it like a bridegroom to his bride, gay 
with plumes of valor. He must look up, he told 
himself, else this filthy Irish hangman might think 
him a coward. He dreaded the sight he knew must 
meet his eyes. 

He felt a blow upon his cheek and heard a voice, 
a thin voice with a faint touch of brogue, that stung 
like a whiplash, saying: “Look up, you rebel dog! 
Look up and watch him kick!” 

Francis Havenell raised his head, and Cahune 
fell back a step, instinctively, before the pale glare 
of his eyes, a gleam of anger so exalted that it had 
in it something godlike. Havenell looked up to 
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where Captain Carver’s body hung, strangely 
shrunken, swaying slightly, with the great head 
sunk upon the breast in a meditation that would last 
to the end of time. At the foot of the tree the sol- 
diers still stood, their muskets some paces off in the 
grass. A wave of intolerable, flame-hot rage 
swept over him. He strained vainly at the ropes 
which bound his arms. He must keep cool, he 
thought. The soldier on his left was busily engaged 
in fashioning a loop on one end of a hempen cord. 
At the sight, an icy calmness came over Havenell, 
yet he felt the urge of a terrible vigor. Cahune 
stood watching him with a sneer on his usually in- 
scrutable face. 

“You are well cast this time, jones: You 
have the soul of a hangman.” The words, biting 
as acid, fell slowly from Havenell’s lips. And be- 
fore the Irishman could move, the Master of Hook- 
set took a slow step forward, then swiftly kicked 
Cahune with neat precision fair in the pit of the 
stomach. ‘The man staggered back a few paces and 
dropped to the ground, retching and gasping, with 
both hands clasped to his belly. 

The soldiers, stupid with surprise, had not moved. 
Havenell was aware then of a huge black form 
bounding toward them, swift, silent, dreadful as a 
black panther. It was Paladore. In his right hand 
he swung a tremendous oaken club; in his left 
gleamed the bright blade of a knife. His face was 
an ebony mask of hate; his thick lips were pulled 
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back from his yellow fangs in a vicious snarl; his 
eyes were flickering, golden flames. Save one, the 
soldiers stared for a moment in gaping astonishment 
at this apparition of terror; but the man with the 
rope, quicker of wit than his fellows, took instantly 
to his musket. Then Havenell kicked again with 
terrific force and the man reeled backward to fight 
no more that day. There was a crash of bodies as 
Paladore drove in among them. Followed a mo- 
ment’s dreadful play with the great club — shouts, 
curses, groans, as it crunched home against bone, 
flesh, and muscle. 

Havenell felt his arms freed as Paladore cut the 
cords which bound them. 

A survey of the field showed him the four men 
who had formed the captain’s guard advancing wa- 
rily, holding their fire for fear of hitting their com- 
panions who were engaged with Paladore. Ca- 
hune had raised himself by a great effort to his 
knees and was just drawing a pistol from his belt. 
His face was contorted with pain and wrath; his 
hands shook and fumbled. While he still plucked 
confusedly at the pistol butt, Havenell seized a 
fallen musket from the ground, raised it to his 
shoulder, and fired upon him with fair aim. Have- 
nell felt a wave of exultation go over him as he 
saw the Irishman topple slowly to earth with a 
smudge of crimson on his temple. ‘Then he ran to 
Paladore’s side, hearing as he did so the whine of 
a musket ball and the report of the weapon. “Come, 
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Paladore! We must be out of this or we ‘ll have 
the whole crew about our ears. Come!” 

If he heard, Paladore made no reply. One of 
his men was down and the other two were retreat- 
ing slowly, fending off as best they could with their 
muskets the blows of the great club, as the big 
black pressed them savagely. Havenell turned and 
made for the sheltering woods. 

At the edge of the clearing he halted and looked 
back. “A moi, Paladore!” he shouted. “A moi!” 

Paladore ran upon his enemies more fiercely than 
ever, so that they fled for their lives. Then he 
wheeled and bounded toward the spot where Have- 
nell stood. There was a rattle of musket shots 
from the other four soldiers, and Havenell heard 
the crackle of the balls as they clipped the twigs 
about him; but Paladore was unhurt. In another 
moment they were racing side by side between the 
trees. Havenell’s heart swelled with fierce triumph. 
In one stroke he had avenged Stephen Anthony and 
Captain Carver — perhaps, his father. Now for 
that yellow devil, Ponce! That would make it 
certain. 

“Back to the tree where we watched yesterday,” 
he panted, “until the pursuit cools.” He wheeled 
to the eastward, and a short time later they were 
safely shielded behind the green barrier of leaves 
that had served them so well before. They neither 
heard nor saw any signs of pursuit. It was prob- 
able, Havenell reflected, that the soldiery had no 
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stomach for it after a glimpse of the demon, Pala- 
dore, in action. 

“You are a mighty fighter, Paladore,” he said 
in a low voice, after he had somewhat recovered his 
breath. “You saved me from a dog’s death this 
day. I shall not forget it.” 

A pleased smile spread over Paladore’s shining 
black face. “The maitre is also a great warrior,” 
he answered, with an air of gravity which caused 
Havenell to smile inwardly. “’T was but a debt 
I paid. You saved me no great time ago from dy- 
ing under the whip — a woman’s death, a shameful 
_ end for a warrior. It is to be regretted,” he went 
on in his quaint French, “that I was too late to 
save the big man, your friend; but I waited at the 
boat for you until the moon set and then came out 
to look for you. It was only by good fortune that 
I came upon you in time. How was it that they 
took you, maitre?” 

Havenell related to him the events of the night. 
“TI cannot leave the captain to hang there, Pala- 
dore,” he concluded, “at the mercy of bird and 
beast. We must save him from that — give him 
a clean burial at sea. "Tis what he would have 
wished.” 

Paladore nodded. ‘We must be quick at it, 
maitre, ere the enemy becomes active.” 

At the manor house there were signs of life: 
wisps of blue smoke and an occasional figure en- 
tering or leaving the door. The Master of Hook- 
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set smiled cheerfully when he saw the hanging party 
cross the turf: one carried by two of his compan- 
ions,— that would be Cahune,— two who walked 
haltingly with the aid of the others — the man he 
had kicked and the victim of Paladore’s club. Nine 
altogether, Havenell counted; that was all of them. 
The sun was above the horizon; the sky a brilliant 
bowl of gold-flecked blue; the sea a glory of green 
and gold where the sunlight struck through innu- 
merable wavelets and gilded their crests. It was 
time to be gone. To rescue Captain Carver’s body 
would be no hard trick, he thought, since that was 
the last place their enemies would look for them. 
With a word to Paladore he clambered down to 
the ground. They slipped swiftly back to the open- 
ing among the trees where the body of the master 
of the Three Kingdoms hung. 

A gray shadow swooped across the ground, and 
Havenell saw, far above them, a wide-winged, sable 
bird, wheeling on lazy pinions, turning, gliding, 
waiting. A second joined the first. Havenell 
looked again at the old sailor, the gray head aure- 
oled with silver where the sun glanced through 
the leaves upon it, and his own heart was heavy 
within him. Another item charged against that 
black murderer. His life for three, Havenell 
thought. ’T was not enough; but it was the best 
bargain he had been able to strike. 

It was the work of a moment to lower the body 
into Paladore’s brawny arms and cast off the hate- 
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ful rope. It was clear that the Negro had small 
liking for the task, but he said nothing and started 
off along the faint forest trail, carrying the captain 
easily enough, with his master as a rear-guard, 
bearing the great club. Still there was no sound 
or sign of pursuit. They met no one, heard no 
human voice; the only sounds were bird songs, rush 
of fleeing rabbits, the rustle’of a serpent in the 
dry grass of a savanna. MHavenell was puzzled. 
This was not like Sir William, to let him off scot- 
free. 

They soon reached the inlet where the sloop lay 
and found her undisturbed, well hidden behind a 
high sandbank. Before they put to sea, Havenell 
found two boulders of considerable weight and 
carried them aboard. Then they ran out of the 
cove and sailed into the west before a fair east- 
erly breeze. While Paladore handled the sloop, 
Havenell busied himself with sailcloth and line, 
covering Captain Carver’s cold clay for its burial. 
He felt no repugnance for the dead. He thought, 
as he worked, of the cheerfulness the captain had 
brought to life, aye, and the simple courage; of his 
rough honesty and kindly spirit. It seemed to 
Francis Havenell that part of his heart went into 
the making of that shroud; but at last it was done 
and weighted, ready for the plunge. 

When they were some five leagues from land, 
they hove the sloop to and placed the long white 
bundle in such a position that it would slide easily 
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over the side. In a suppressed voice, Havenell 
said the few words that committed the captain’s 
body to the sea and his soul to Almighty God. At 
his signal, Paladore tilted the shrouded figure and 
it slid, with scarce a splash, into the water. It sank 
like a stone into the blue depths, taking with it 
love and honor and part of Francis Havenell’s 
youth. He stood for some time in a blank abstrac- 
tion, gazing into the restless water. At last he 
turned, and they made sail. Paladore, at a sign 
from his master, took the helm again, while Have- 
nell sat cross-legged upon the deck, in a mood of 
pensive thought, with his eyes bent upon the low 
line of the western shore. 

Toward noon, Paladore touched his master upon 
the shoulder and pointed to the southeast. Have- 
nell saw that a great fleet had put out from the 
eastern shore and was sailing upon a southwesterly 
course. ‘There were craft of all kinds and in such 
numbers that Havenell knew that all Virginia must 
have been combed for them. This could be no one 
but Sir William Berkeley, bound for the western 
shore. Havenell wondered where they were going, 
and determined to find out. With this in mind, he 
drew in closer to the coast and worked his way to 
the south. By sunset he had rounded Gloucester 
Point and lay in the mouth of the York, watching 
the flotilla. It held steadily on its course. They 
were for Jamestown, Havenell made sure. 

From a passing boat he learned that Bacon was 
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at West Point; and, the wind holding fair, he sailed 
upstream. It was late when he landed and sought 
out Nathaniel Bacon. He found him with William 
Byrd, Dick Lawrence, and others of his officers. 
It seemed that they never slept. Havenell re- 
ported the craft that he had seen. 

“How many men do they muster?” Bacon asked, 
when they had heard him through. 

“Near a thousand, Id say,” Havenell told him. 

Bacon said nothing for some minutes. Then he 
looked about him with a half-smile on his face. 
“T ’m for Greenspring in the morning, gentlemen. 
Sir William Berkeley has asked for war, and he 
shall have it. Ill take no rest now until the old 
fox is earthed.” 

Havenell related the failure of the expedition 
into Accomac and the tragedy of Captain Carver’s 
death. He reported Giles Bland in irons, but said 
nothing of his own activities. Bacon’s countenance 
grew dark with anger at the tale. 

“T’ll pay him off for Carver’s death,” he said 
ominously. 

“How came you by all this knowledge, Fran- 
cis,” Dick Lawrence inquired. “I seem to scent 
an untold tale. I’ve a nose for such as keen as a 
hound’s.” 

Havenell then gave them the story of his affair 
with Sir William. 

“Why, man, this is a feat worthy of the cap- 
tains of old,” cried Lawrence when Havenell had 
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ended. “To take the old wolf, single-handed, in 
the midst of the pack — What an idea! And this 
Paladore —I told you, Francis, he is a mighty 
man.” 

“Fit to stand beside the best.” 

Morning found the army upon the march. When 
they halted for the night, William Drummond came 
riding in with Mistress Drummond on a pillion be- 
hind him. There was a look of concern on his 
ruddy face, as he told them that Sir William had 
occupied Jamestown with upwards of a thousand 
men and was busily engaged in throwing up earth- 
works across the narrow neck of land that con- 
nected Jamestown with the mainland. Later that 
night John Forth came in with the same report. 
The next day the rebel army encamped at Green- 
spring, where General Bacon installed himself 
and his staff in the Governor’s comfortable house. 

By his orders they immediately began the con- 
struction of an earthen redoubt to oppose that of 
the enemy, but they found it slow work because of 
the annoying fire of the Berkeleyans from their 
safe shelter. 

At ten of the morning on the second day after 
their arrival at Greenspring, just as Havenell was 
preparing to ride in to the scene of hostilities, John 
Forth appeared in the yard. He was fresh, he said, 
from the front. General Bacon, he remarked to 
Havenell, was a man of great inventions, and his 
latest was his best. He followed this with a dry 
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chuckle. Havenell inquired what Bacon’s latest 
invention might be. 

“You know how much trouble he has had to make 
any way with the trench he is building over against 
the enemy,” Forth said. “Only this morning three 
men were wounded, and the work goes so slowly 
that, while we have started the redoubt, our sons 
are like to defend it. So the General set his wits 
to work and he has solved the problem. Our men 
can now proceed in perfect security. The General 
has gathered together the wives, sweethearts, 
mothers, and sisters of Sir William’s friends and 
captains and set them up as a shield before our men. 
They have white aprons on, so that their friends 
cannot fail to see them, and General Bacon has 
sent a note to Sir William, warning him not to fire 
upon them.” Forth chuckled again. “He must 
have liked that, the old fox! Paying him off in his 
own coin!” 

Havenell said nothing, but his brow darkened. 

“The poor ladies!” Forth went on ironically. 
“They were mightily astonished. The General 
played no favorites. There’s his own aunt in the 
very forefront, white apron and all.” 

Havenell had a sudden thought at this remark. 
It was with Mistress Bacon of King’s Creek that 
Judith Anthony was visiting. He sprang upon his 
horse and drove in the spurs. His sudden de- 
parture left Forth staring after him in amazement. 
Half an hour later he was gazing with unbelieving 
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eyes at the thing Forth had described. And in 
the very centre of the line of white aprons, her head 
up and her cheeks fiery red with anger at the indig- 
nity thrust upon her, stood Judith Anthony. 


BOOK THREE 
THE ASHES OF A DREAM 


XXVI 
THE GRIM CAPTAIN 


Wuart he beheld infuriated Francis Havenell be- 
yond all reasonable measure, although he was 
forced to admit to himself that he was not greatly 
concerned for the other ladies — only for Judith 
Anthony. Without her in the line, he would have 
felt only a mild contempt for such an ungallant de- 
vice. At intervals, curious faces appeared above 
the parapet of Sir William’s earthwork. Bacon’s 
men, however, paid them no heed, but dug furiously 
at their trench, well protected by the rank of white 
aprons in front of them. Havenell sat for a mo- 
ment on his horse at the edge of a clump of trees 
watching them, the white aprons, some drooping 
with fright, one or two superbly indifferent, and 
others like Judith Anthony, stiff and defiant. Then 
he dismounted and walked swiftly across the open, 
until he stood in the trench immediately behind 
Mistress Anthony. 

“Come down, Judith!” he called, and held out 
his hand to her. 

The men near at hand stopped their work to 
look at him. One man opened his mouth to speak, 
but before he could utter a word Havenell turned 
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on him a pair of eyes blazing with rage. He closed 
his mouth without making a sound. 

Judith Anthony turned and looked at Havenell 
with infinite scorn. “I stay here, Captain Have- 
nell!” she told him in a clear, cutting tone. “I’m 
safer here, before the muskets of my friends, than 
in the hands of your crew of rebel bullies.” 

Havenell made no reply, but sprang over the 
wall of fresh earth and in two strides stood beside 
her. She turned disdainfully away from him. He 
looked at her in silence, with compressed lips. Then 
he grasped her by the wrist and spun her about to 
face him. She looked at him in a startled way, but 
neither of them spoke a word; and when he led her 
through the trench and across the grass toward his 
horse, she came meekly enough. Halfway between 
the trench and the forest they met Major Edward 
Chisman coming briskly to meet them. He saluted 
them pleasantly. 

“Why did you take this lady from the line, Cap- 
tain Havenell? Has General Bacon authorized it?” 
he inquired courteously, with a note of hope in his 
voice. Havenell knew him for a gentle and 
knightly soul, to whom this affair must be dis- 
tasteful. 

“No, Major Chisman, I have not seen the Gen- 
eral,” Havenell replied, in a level tone. “I have 
no wish to see him while this is going on. If he 
chooses to use such paltry expedients as this, that 
is his affair. *T will always be a stain upon his 
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name. But’’— his voice took on an inflexible note 
— “T’ll not have this affront put upon Mistress 
Anthony.” 

“In love and war, Captain —” 

“War.” Havenell broke in sharply. “I have 
seen somewhat of that, sir. This is not war, this 
skulking behind petticoats! Why not sweep yonder 
rabble of Sir William’s, cutthroats and serving- 
men, into the river? That would be more like it!” 

“Your remarks are rather warm, Captain Have- 
nell,” Chisman returned. “It is necessary, of 
course, that I report your action to the General.” 

“That is your duty, sir, certainly,’ Havenell 
agreed. He bowed in a friendly way to Chisman, 
and with Judith walked off towards his horse. He 
already regretted his heat. Women were the devil 
and all, he reflected with amusement, to get a man 
into trouble. 

Judith’s voice interrupted this thought. “Now 
that you have rescued me, Mr. Bully, what are you 
going to do with me?” she asked. 

Havenell had no answer for this question. He 
looked up too late to catch the tender smile on her 
lips; and she prudently lowered her gaze to hide 
the expression in her eyes. It was at the tip of his 
tongue to tell her that he had just come from aveng- 
ing her brother’s death; but he kept silent. 

“T will escort you to any place you may appoint,” 
he said at last. “Unfortunately, the ‘rebel bullies’ 
are in possession of most of your friends’ houses, 
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so that I am at a loss where to send you, that you 
may be safe. ”T' would be unseemly for me to offer 
you the hospitality of Hookset —” 

“Td not accept it in any case!” she exclaimed 
hotly. ; 

He remarked dryly that he had guessed that. 
“You ’ve called me a hard man, a rebel, and a bully, 
and I still continue to love you,” he said. “Mayhap 
that is why I defend my course to you. I can think 
of no reason why I should do that for anyone. I 
ask you only to believe that I have followed the 
path of honor as I saw it.” 

“I have never doubted that, Francis,” she told 
him, with a note of distress in her voice. - 

This interchange of confessions was interrupted 
just then by the appearance of William Byrd, who 
came riding out of the woods where the Greenspring 
road broke through the trees. Havenell described 
to him what had happened. Byrd divined at once 
how matters stood, and suggested that Mistress An- 
thony should visit Mistress Byrd until such time 
as she could with safety rejoin her cousins. 

“Jamestown is hardly the place for a lady of 
gentle birth,” he said in his courtly way. “There 
is sure to be fighting hereabout, and none can be 
sure what the outcome will be. Westover is lovely 
now, and Mistress Byrd will be delighted to en- 
tertain you.” He looked at Judith admiringly and 
gallantly bowed. 

She swept him a curtsy. After some urging she 
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consented to go, protesting, however, that she had 
no clothes but those she wore, her portmanteau 
having been left at King’s Creek. It was arranged 
that Havenell should send Paladore to King’s 
Creek for it, and Mr. Byrd promised to forward it 
at once to Westover. It was no true woman who 
forgot her clothes, he commented with a chuckle, 
even in the midst of wars and alarms. ‘Two hours 
later Havenell saw her ride away, with Forth and 
Pettyfool for an escort, on her road to the Byrd 
mansion. 

The rest of the day passed quietly enough; but 
the morning found Bacon early afoot and seething 
with energy. The army was drawn up at Green- 
spring, and it was announced that they would take 
Sir William’s trench by assault and drive him from 
Jamestown. A great shout went up at this news, 
and another when Nathaniel Bacon came out to 
address them. Havenell noticed then that his com- 
mander’s face was pale, his features drawn, as 
though the hard campaign of the previous weeks 
had tired him; but the sad dark eyes burned with 
all their usual fire when he began to speak, and 
his voice resounded with a ring of steel to the far- 
thest ranks. Francis Havenell lost in the brave 
sound of it his grievance against its owner. 

“Gentlemen and fellow soldiers,’ Bacon cried, 
“how I am transported with gladness to find you 
thus unanimous, bold and daring, brave and gal- 
lant. You have the victory before the fight —” 
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Havenell lost the sense of the words in the trum- 
pet-like sound of Bacon’s voice. This was the 
thing, he thought, that carried them on; here was 
the strident voice of war itself calling to them. 

“You have the prayers and well-wishes of all 
the people of Virginia,” he heard, “while the others 
are loaded with their curses. Come on, my hearts 
of gold! He that dies in the field lies in the bed 
of honor!” 

A thunderous roar went up from the brown- 
faced men in the ranks, a sound that had in it an 
undertone of frenzy. It thrilled Havenell to the 
very roots of his being, as if he had heard an in- 
spiring burst of music, and he felt a moment’s pity 
for the half-trained mob Sir William had gathered 
about him. Indentured servants, fighting to ob- 
tain their masters’ land; rascals with the scent of 
loot in their nostrils — what chance had they against 
these resolute veterans, lean and tough from their 
weeks of marching, seasoned to their work in the 
bloody struggle with the Susquehannocks? Have- 
nell tightened his belt and prepared to march. As 
they went forward toward Jamestown, he was re- 
minded of that other little band straggling through 
the woods to the Roanoke, merry gentlemen 
a-Maying, although, except for some of the same 
faces, there was little in this alert, eager-eyed com- 
pany to awaken that memory. 

At noon they attacked. With a savage yell the 
human wave swept over the open space before Sir 
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William’s earthwork. There was a ragged volley 
from its defenders, which failed to stop the at- 
tackers. One or two men fell; weapons were bran- 
dished with cries and curses; they went forward. 
At the trench they met scarcely a check. There 
was a crash of bodies, a confused minute of club- 
bing muskets, swordplay, and pistol shots, before 
the Berkeleyans fled like frightened rabbits into 
the forest, and the invaders, yelling and cursing, 
rolled over the empty trench and on toward the 
town, half disappointed at their easy victory. 

On the very lip of the parapet Havenell met 
Padric Cahune. His astonishment and disappoint- 
ment at seeing alive this man whom he thought he 
had killed stopped his rush. He stood still on the 
loose earth of the redoubt, staring at hisenemy. In 
that instant all the perplexities from which he 
thought he had escaped came back into his mind. 
The man’s presence was evidence enough that the 
wound Havenell had inflicted upon him was not 
dangerous, and there was further proof in the nar- 
row bandage around his head. He was coatless, 
with the sleeves of his shirt turned back. On his 
sword-arm Havenell saw a smooth white scar, just 
above the elbow. It did not surprise him; he had 
expected to see it there. 

The moment of amazement passed. Havenell 
sprang forward with a cry of anger; but a rush 
of the retreating Berkeleyans came between them, 
and Cahune was carried backward out of the trench. 
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Struggle as he would, Havenell could make no 
headway in the mob, but was forced to see his foe 
escape. 

In the next instant the man was lost to sight 
among the fugitives. Havenell was foremost in the 
pursuit, active in the desultory fighting that ensued 
around Jamestown, but he could not come upon his 
enemy again. His thoughts were gloomy; he was 
chagrined that the Irishman had escaped him; but 
he determined grimly to mete out punishment and 
at once. This time, he told himself, he would make 
sure of his vengeance. 

All through the day muskets boomed in and 
around Jamestown; and by morning -the broad 
breast of the James was dotted with the sails of the 
retreating Berkeleyans, as the Governor and his 
followers sailed back to Accomac. Evening found 
the town and surrounding country completely 
cleared of them. At sunset, when Francis Have- 
nell returned from the pursuit, he found Bacon 
with his officers in the street before Dick Law- 
rence’s house, debating upon their next move. 
Fires were kindling, as the army prepared to en- 
camp for the night. 

“Damn my blood!’ Bacon exclaimed. “I’d 
burn this viper’s nest, so that it could never again 
harbor these rogues; but I’d hurt my friends as 
well as the enemy.” His eyes burned feverishly as 
he spoke; two bright spots of color glowed on his 
cheeks; his features were sharp, too lean, too fine. 
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Havenell was vaguely disturbed by what he saw. 
All anger at Nathaniel Bacon had left his heart; 
his leader had regained his place there. 

At the hot words, Havenell glanced at Dick 
Lawrence’s house a few paces away. Through the 
open door he could see the floor of the hall, littered 
with the trusses of straw upon which Sir William’s 
troops had slept. Lawrence picked up a blazing 
brand from a near-by. fire and tossed it through 
the open door into the mass of straw. In a few 
moments the flames were beginning to lick their 
way up the walls. Bacon’s words had, in effect, 
- asked a question. Here was the answer of a friend. 

Torch in hand, William Drummond hurried off 
in the direction of his own house. A smile lighted 
Bacon’s weary face and he nodded his head, but 
he said nothing. 

In an hour the town was ablaze. Through the 
long night it burned fiercely, and at dawn the capi- 
tal of Virginia was a smoking ruin. 

Each day Nathaniel Bacon withdrew more and 
more into himself. His strong body grew thinner; 
the chiseled fineness of his pale features grew 
sharper. His burning eyes, sunk deep in their 
sockets, seemed bent upon some far horizon. His 
face bore the intent look of a dreamer who follows 
his dream, and follows it alone. With no word to 
any of his design, he marched the army away to 
the north. 

Havenell, with John Forth and a few files of 
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men, stayed behind to scour the woods for strag- 
glers. A day or two of this convinced them that 
there were none. Every man they picked up swore 
that he was General Bacon’s good friend and well- 
wisher. This afforded Forth considerable cynical 
amusement, but it did not lighten Havenell’s dark 
mood. He was troubled; gloomy foreboding so- 
bered him; he feared constantly to hear bad news 
of Nathaniel Bacon. And, as it proved, these fears 
were not unfounded. There came one night a mes- 
senger from Dick Lawrence. Bacon lay at a house 
of a friend in Gloucester, sick unto death. Camp 
fever, the messenger explained briefly. Low, 
marshy Jamestown was retaliating upon its de- 
stroyer. 

Havenell mounted and rode. It was long past 
midnight when he dismounted at the door of 
the house that sheltered Nathaniel Bacon, and he 
climbed stiffly, with a ring of spurs, up the steps to 
the room where the sick man lay, at grips with 
death. 

A single candle on a table near the head of the 
bed was the only light in the large chamber. It 
flickered unsteadily ; grotesque shadows danced on 
the walls. A deep silence hung over the room, 
broken by the rapid, loud breathing of the sick man. 
Havenell, standing by the bed, could scarce recog- 
nize the shrunken form, the gaunt, pale face with 
its closed eyes and fever-red lips, continually mum- 
bling strange soundless words. Richard Lawrence, 
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cramped and oblivious, hung above him; his face 
was sombre with sorrow. Near by were other fig- 
ures, gloomy-visaged, half seen in the dim shine 
of the candle. 

When a long time had passed, Havenell saw the 
beginning of the dawn. Now was the time when 
man’s strength was at its lowest ebb. He feared 
to look at his friend; and when he did, he saw that 
Nathaniel Bacon was losing the fight. A marble 
paleness came over him; his features were more 
pinched; his breathing harder. Havenell fought 
off his grief as best he could. He turned to the 
window and could see through a gap in the trees 
fieecy clouds, white as lamb’s wool, turn slowly 
pink. The first songs of waking birds came to his 
ears. He resumed his vigil by the bed. 

Suddenly the movement of Bacon’s lips ceased. 
A sweet smile illumined his countenance and he 
spoke two words in a clear, strong voice, with a 
long pause between them. 

“Free — Virginia.” 

He still cherished in his failing heart his golden 
vision. Minute by minute his breath grew shorter 
and more rapid. Once he sighed, and a moment 
later made a convulsive movement. That was the 
end. The candle flickered and went out. 

Nathaniel Bacon had surrendered at last — to 
Death. Oh, the grim captain! 


XXVIT 
THE BOGTROTTER TAKES A TRICK 


RicHarp LAWRENCE put out a hand toward the 
still form, hesitant, as though he feared to find 
what he expected; then he leaned over and laid his 
ear upon the motionless chest. A tremor shook 
him; he knelt by the bed and bowed his head 
upon it. 

A profound depression settled upon Francis 
Havenell. The room seemed stifling. SSomewhere 
in the shadows behind him he heard a broken voice 
whispering, then the shuffle of departing feet. A 
little later the Master of Hookset followed the 
others out into the morning quiet, to pace for an 
hour in the cool, damp air. The sun had just 
pushed a glittering rim above the horizon. 

Another day was beginning, another day of moil- 
ing and toiling, when men would be about their 
petty concerns, ignorant of the pigmy part they 
play. Lying, stealing, loving, and hating, they fol- 
low each his unimportant course, all to the same 
end. “In the midst of life we are in death.” And 
that dead man above was one of the best of them. 
He served his own interests less than most; his 
neighbors’ more; brought a good courage to life; 
was rough with his enemies, kind to his friends. 
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Best of all, he followed the course of his star, with- 
out fear or favor, to its bitter end. And ina month, 
Havenell asked himself without bitterness, who 
would miss him? The world must go on without 
him toward the mystery of its destiny. 

He reéntered the house and climbed wearily up 
the stairs. 'The room had been set in order; sun- 
light made bright patterns on the floor. Richard 
Lawrence sat in silence by the bed. Havenell went 
to his side and stood for some moments looking 
down on all that remained of Nathaniel Bacon. 
The body had been composed properly, and the 
stiffening countenance had a singular expression of 
peace upon it, as of one who has found what he 
sought and found it good. Havenell laid a light 
hand on Lawrence’s shoulder and the man rose 
heavily to his feet, turning to Havenell a white, 
drawn face. 

“There he lies,” he said, with a hopeless gesture, 
“cut off in his youth and his power. And [I live!” 
He shook his head sorrowfully. “And there lies 
the hope of our cause, Francis. Where among us 
will you find one to take his place? Show me the 
man with his graces of speech, his gallant bearing, 
his nobleness of heart. There is not his like in all 
Virginia. He was the lodestone that drew us to- 
gether — aye, and held us!” 

Havenell made no reply. He was thinking that 
here was the most melancholy sight upon which the 
eyes of man are ever called to look. Here was high 
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emprise brought low. That wasted body was a 
casket in which lay the ashes of a dream, that vision 
which men cherish so often in vain, which they 
pursue as devotedly as they do beauty or the search 
for gold —a dream of freedom and justice. 

“Yes, this is the end,” Lawrence went on in a 
sad voice, after a short silence. “That old devil in 
Accomac will have his turn now.” His voice took 
on a sharper edge. “Some of us will dance and 
dangle now on ropes’ ends. You'll see fortune 
whip about now. First winners are late losers. 
But Nat Bacon’s body shall never hang on a gibbet 
of old Berkeley’s building; I Il see to that. Ill 
put him where he can lie at peace, like a gentleman.” 

Richard Lawrence kept his word. That night, 
at moonrise, after a short service, they bore him to 
his last resting place. The oaken coffin was 
weighted heavily with stones and carried aboard a 
sloop. At a point midway of the York River lov- 
ing hands lowered the casket gently into the water. 

“God rest his soul! said a solemn voice. At 
the word, the brown, oily waters closed forever over 
Nathaniel Bacon. 


In that moment the last shreds of Havenell’s 
youth fell from him. He lost at once the intoler- 
ance and the ideals of his young manhood. In the 
days that followed he became more mellow, more 
indulgent in his judgments of his fellows, and at 
the same time more watchful. The reverses which 
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followed for the cause, which Havenell had come 
to think was Virginia’s, did not embitter him. 
"T was but another of the sad tricks of Fate and 
must be met with the best courage he could muster. 
It was not in Francis Havenell to whimper. He 
had put his hand to the sword of his own will, and 
by that he would stand or fall. 

The thing that Nathaniel Bacon had built went 
to pieces. He was the keystone of the arch, and 
with his removal it collapsed with surprising rapid- 
ity. The lesser men of the army began with com- 
plaints. | 

“We are like to be hanged!” cried one such to 
John Forth. 

Forth ran a contemptuous eye over him. “Yes, 
*tis a man,” Forth said in a cold voice, as if he 
spoke to himself. “It has the size of a man, two 
feet, two hands with arms in them, and good cap- 
tains to lead; but it cries like a baby.” 

The fellow was shamed for the time, but next 
morning he was gone; and day after day others 
followed him. Some returned to their homes, trust- 
ing to lie quiet until better times; others crossed to 
Accomac to make their peace with Sir William, 
where they were insulted and bedeviled until they 
heartily wished themselves back whence they came. 
But these were small fry for the most part, and it 
was the big fish that Sir William was after. When 
he discovered defection in the rebel army he became 
more bold. Parties of Berkeleyans soon crossed 
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from Accomac to the western shore, and engaged 
in the sport of rebel hunting with varying success. 
Captain Hubert Farrell undertook to capture Na- 
thaniel Bacon’s house at King’s Creek where 'Tom 
Whalley commanded; and that ‘stout warrior 
promptly put Sir William’s men to flight and killed 
the captain. Colonel Robert Beverly, however, 
succeeded in taking Thomas Hansford, and car- 
ried him over to Accomac. The Governor hung 
him out of hand without trial, denying the only 
request he made — that he be shot like a soldier. 

“This is the first,” Richard Lawrence remarked 
significantly to Havenell, when he heard of Hans- 
ford’s death. Events proved that he was right. 
The Governor became as savage as a tiger that has 
tasted human blood; and there began a carnival of 
hangings, confiscations, and fines that lasted into 
the following year. Major Chisman was captured 
and cast into prison, where he died, having lived to 
see his young wife insulted so vilely by the Gover- 
nor that even Sir William’s friends protested. 
Bacon’s army dwindled daily, until at last there 
were but a handful left, the leaders, those desperate 
men who knew that, for them, submission meant the 
noose; and these decided finally to separate. 

“The cause is dead, gentlemen,” Lawrence told 
them, at their last council. “Its power was built 
upon one man; and that man is in a place where he 
will be safe from the vengeance of that mad dog 
in Accomac. And, by the bells of Bristol, my 
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friends, I intend shortly to be in like case. I ad- 
vise you to do likewise. Ill never hang on rope 
of William Berkeley’s knotting. We have failed, 
gentlemen, and must pay the price. But it has 
been a noble failure.” 

After that, there seemed nothing more to say, 
and the meeting broke up. Havenell’s sloop still 
lay at West Point, in the York.’ He sent Paladore 
to sail it around into the James, and appointed a 
meeting place with him for noon of the following 
day near Flower Dieu Hundred. It was his inten- 
tion to ride that far with William Byrd, on a spare 
horse belonging to that gentleman. He hoped to 
be at Hookset that night. They started on their 
journey in the cool of a crisp morning, which gave 
promise of a warm day. As they rode through the 
pleasant, open Virginia woods they spoke but little, 
each being occupied with his own thoughts. 

Havenell’s concerned themselves with a variety 
of things. He had refused William Byrd’s invita- 
tion to spend a few days at Westover, largely be- 
cause of Judith Anthony’s continued presence 
there. He had reconciled himself to the possibility 
of losing Hookset; but he felt that if he saw Ju- 
dith once more he would find it impossible’ to give 
up even the small hopes he had of winning her. 
And give her up he must, at least for the present, 
since he had nothing but uncertainties to offer her. 
With a price on his head, the future was precarious, 
indeed. 
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He thought of Cahune. He had heard nothing 
of that wily adventurer since the affair at James- 
town; and he began to revolve in his mind new 
plans for evening the score with the Irishman. He 
must retain his freedom until he had accomplished 
that. 

They had been an hour upon the road, when 
William Byrd remarked that he thought he had a 
scheme for making his peace with Sir William. 

“But ’t will be a hard thing for you to do, I fear, 
Francis,” Byrd continued gravely, “considering 
the indignities you have put on the man.” He 
chuckled. “I laugh each time I think of your ex- 
pedition into Accomac. The Governor, and the 
dignified Mr. Ludwell —” He broke off, to laugh 
aloud. 

“IT shall not try,” Havenell said dryly. 
“°'T would be a waste of time.” 

“If I succeed,” Byrd declared, turning in the 
saddle to face Havenell, “I shall try to serve my 
friends.” 

“That, too, would be useless, in my case,” Hav- 
enell replied. “Tis most kind of you, William, 
but it might hazard your own chances. I shall lie 
quiet at Hookset, and would esteem it a favor if 
you could keep me informed of the progress of 
events.” 

Byrd promised to do this; and endeavored, un- 
availingly, to persuade Havenell to the Westover 
visit. They parted, and Byrd rode away to the 
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southwest, leading the horse Havenell had ridden, 
while the Master of Hookset went off to the south- 
ward toward the James. <A short walk brought 
him to the river. Its broad, placid expanse, ruf- 
fled by a light, fitful breeze, showed no sail. Hav- 
enell unslung his powderhorn and shot-pouch, laid 
his musket where he could put his hand upon it 
quickly in case of need, and awaited the arrival of 
Paladore. He was seated upon a fallen log, well 
hidden in high brushwood, where he had a clear 
view of the stream. It lacked yet an hour until 
noon. 

The eastern sky was clear, but clouds began after 
a while to cross the heavens, and the silvery surface 
of the water was alternately in sunshine and 
shadow. ‘Toward the noon hour, the capricious 
wind, which had whispered through the dry, brown 
grasses and dead leaves, ceased entirely. A mid- 
day hush fell over everything. The deep silence 
had in it some sinister quality, so that Havenell be- 
came conscious of a sensation of danger, a slight 
prickling of his scalp, a feeling of restlessness. 
Under its urge he rose to his feet and let his eyes 
search all about him in every direction, but no- 
where, on land or water, did he see anything un- 
common. He resumed his seat, with an inward 
smile at his own timidity. 

Even as he did so, he heard all about him the 
sound of rushing movement. Without looking 
round he reached forward and grasped his musket ; 
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and a bobbing feathered head, approaching with 
great rapidity, became visible on his left. At the 
same time, a heavy body struck him with great 
force from behind and he was flung forward on his 
face. Moving with incredible swiftness, Havenell 
gained his knees, and had a hand on each pistol- 
butt, but before he could withdraw them from his 
belt, he was crushed to earth again beneath the 
weight of a mass of hurtling bodies. When he 
emerged from under them, his arms were tightly 
bound behind him. 

He was surrounded by seven Susquehannock 
braves. They were panting from their exertions, 
but one had already picked up Havenell’s musket, 
while another examined his silver-mounted powder- 
horn with grave pleasure. A powerful savage, 
with a single feather nodding over his shaven head, 
stepped forward and jerked the pistols from Hav- 
enell’s belt; and as he did so disclosed to view Mr. 
Padric Cahune, in a black cloak fastened with a 
single silver button, standing some paces off, pis- 
tol in hand. In his eyes were little dancing devils, 
and upon his face the smile of one who rolls a taste- 
ful morsel over his tongue. 

He scrutinized Havenell for a moment without 
speaking. 

“So we meet again, Captain Havenell,” he said 
at last. “What a piece of luck! I had not ex- 
pected to come on you again so quickly.” 

“Ah, the murderer! We part soon, I hope,” 
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Havenell replied stingingly. “A moment in your 
company is all my stomach will stand.” 

But Cahune was not to be shaken from his calm- 
ness, now that he held the whip hand. “To-night,” 
he assured Havenell, “my red friends here will at- 
tend to you; they like nothing better than a white 
captive. *T will be instructive, Mr. Havenell, but 
not pleasant. Yes, to-night, if that is not too long 
for you to wait, you shall follow Captain Carver.” 

“And my father, and Stephen Anthony,” said 
Havenell. 

“Ah, yes, your father,” observed Cahune, in a 
reflective tone. “He stood in my way; he knew 
too much. It was necessary to remove him.” 

“He twigged you at your little game of red-and- 
black, eh?” Havenell said, with a sneer. 

“No, you credit him with more intelligence than 
any thick-headed Englishman ever had — yourself 
excepted.” He bowed mockingly. “He stumbled 
on it; and he knew nothing of the red. Some in- 
discreet words of Ponce’s set him to prying and 
prodding into my affairs.” 

“It seems that you have rather overplayed the 
red,” Havenell remarked, in a tone of sympathetic 
irony. “But, of course, you still have the black.” 

A gleam of malice appeared on Cahune’s face. 
“The affair of the Anthony boy was a blunder,” 
he admitted, in a soft voice, watching Havenell in- 
tently. “It has caused me some trouble, but — the 
sister will be luscious.” He laughed tauntingly. 
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Then he laughed again as he saw the glare of 
rage spring suddenly into Havenell’s eyes. Hav- 
enell took a forward step. Cahune gave a sharp 
command in the Susquehannock tongue, and two 
of the braves grasped Havenell by the arms. 

“No nimble work with the feet this time, Mr. 
Havenell,” the Irishman told him. 

“Id give my life to have you at the end of a 
musket-barrel once more, you bogtrotting carrion! 
Id make certain of you this time!” cried Havenell 
thickly, as he was marched off between two of his 
captors. 

“You'll give your life without that pleasure,” 
was Cahune’s reply. 

They had penetrated a considerable distance into 
the forest before a halt was called. Cahune con- 
versed briefly with the tall brave who had ap- 
propriated Havenell’s pistols; then he turned to 
Havenell. 

“It desolates me to leave you, Mr. Havenell, 
even for a short time,” he said, with a mocking 
bow, “‘but necessity commands. I shall return, 
however, for the diversion of the evening. Until 
then, Au revoir!’ With that he turned away. 

Two braves approached Havenell, bound his 
ankles securely, and threw him down at the foot 
of a great tree. He made himself as comfortable 
as possible, while four of the Indians did likewise, 
composing themselves for sleep in the warm grass. 
A. fifth was interested in Havenell’s musket; the 
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other two sat down, one on either side of their pris- 
oner, with the evident intention of giving him no 
opportunity for escape. The man on his right, » 
Havenell noticed, was the tall savage who had 
taken his pistols,— their polished butts gleamed 
from his buckskin girdle,— and who was evidently 
the chief of the savages. So they sat, the prisoner, 
with his back against the tree, immobile; his guards, 
cross-legged in the grass, changeless and still as 
bronze statues. 

Havenell inwardly cursed himself for a fool to 
have exposed himself so thoughtlessly to such a 
chance as this. He examined and discarded a dozen 
desperate plans for escape. The hours passed 
slowly. At three of the afternoon — he guessed 
by the position of the sun in the bright blue sky — 
it seemed that he had been there a whole day. The 
brave with the musket had long since joined his 
fellows in slumber; the guards were as inanimate as 
stone. Havenell had but a faint hope of Paladore. 
It was more than he could reasonably expect, that 
the black man should spend his life rescuing a mas- 
ter who was so big a fool, Havenell thought with 
grim humor. Just then he observed a twig move 
sharply in the brush directly opposite to where he 
sat. He watched the spot closely. The tall brave 
beside him sat up suddenly and glanced about him, 
but apparently noted nothing suspicious; he merely 
took one of the pistols from his girdle and began 
to examine it as a child does a new toy. Minutes 
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passed, but Havenell saw no further movement; the 
warrior on his left did not stir. 

Then suddenly he saw the long, brown barrel of 
a musket slide silently out of the brush. Above 
it was a thin, sardonic face. 


XXVIII 


THE PASSING OF THOUGHTFUL 
MR. LAWRENCE 


A FIERCE joy warmed the cockles of his heart. 
John Forth! Here was escape. “Ah, bogtrotter,” 
he thought exultingly, “Ill pull you down now!” 
The round muzzle of the musket never wavered; the 
slitted eyes above it, cold as death, stared unblink- 
- ing. A second musket crept noiselessly out from 
the branches beside the first. ‘The two weapons 
hung there motionless, like blank eyes staring at 
him. Havenell glanced at the Susquehannock on 
his right. The man raised his head and his doom 
came upon him. 

The muskets crashed. Havenell saw a round 
black spot appear suddenly on the smooth, coppery 
skin between the warrior’s brows; the pistol slipped 
from his slack fingers and fell between his knees 
to the ground; his face scarcely changed as he fell 
backward and lay still. The brave on the other 
side, hit through the belly, got upon his feet, 
clapped both hands to his wound, and fell forward 
upon his face, coughing and grunting in agony. 
Havenell saw John Forth and Tom Whalley dart 
from the undergrowth as the remaining Indians, 
awakened, sprang up from the grass; and near at 
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hand came the huge, leaping form of Paladore, 
his black visage a-grin with the horrible lust of 
battle. 

They met ferociously; but there was a merciless 
savagery in the attack of the black and the whites 
that put the Susquehannocks immediately upon the 
defensive, so that they gave ground from the first. 
They had small heart for Paladore’s slashing onset 
with the huge club, and it was no great time until 
one brave had gone down before the mighty sweep 
of that thudding mace. John Forth moved among 
them, knife in hand, quick as a striking serpent; 
and finally Havenell saw him, through the shifting 
bodies, at death-grips with a muscular warrior. A 
moment or two more and the remaining three sav- 
ages sped away among the trees, with Paladore and 
Whalley in close pursuit. Forth and the Susque- 
hannock fought on in an implacable silence, neither, 
for some minutes, having any advantage. Then 
Havenell, as he worked at his bonds, saw Forth’s 
arm move and drive in viciously. The savage 
struck back, broke away, staggered, fell, got upon 
his hands and knees. Then Forth was upon him, 
relentless and swift, hacking and slashing, his arm 
rising and falling in short, fast strokes, until at 
last the Indian sank down beneath the rain of 
blows, to move no more. Forth leaned over and 
coolly wiped his dripping blade upon the red man’s 
long scalp-lock; then he went over to where Hay- 
enell lay, strainmg vainly at the buckskin thongs 
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which bound him. Forth slashed them, and Hay- 
enell rose to his feet just as Whalley came out 
of the woods and joined them. 

“I scarce know how to thank you,” Havenell 
said warmly. ‘You have saved me more than you 
know.” 

“Aye, burning splinters in the flesh,” Forth an- 
swered. “And a slow fire, a crawling death, slow 
as only these red devils know how to make it. By 
morning your best friend could n’t have recognized 
you.” 

“That —and more,” Havenell assured them. 
He stooped and took his pistols from the dead sav- 
age at his feet. “I’ve a piece of work to do be- 
fore I leave this world. I’d never have rested easy 
in my grave if I’d gone before ’t was done. 
You ’ve put me in the way of doing it. But how 
came you so timely here?” 

“We came around from West Point with your 
boy,” Whalley answered. “We saw your sloop 
there in the river; I knew it for yours and had 
some notion of using it, without so much as a by- 
your-leave, when this big nigra came along and 
went aboard her. We had business in this neigh- 
borhood, John and me, and I had an idea he was 
homeward bound. But when we came to explain it 
to your boy that we wanted a lift, we had no luck 
at all. He answered us in some damned foreign 
lingo — French, I took it to be, and I had no 
French, nor John either! So John tried the sign 
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language.” He laughed a little. “A cursed comic 
sight he was before he was through with it, wav- 
ing his hands, shouting and cursing, and at the 
last, down on his knees drawing pictures in the 
sand, and the black boy lookin’ at him, solemn as 
an owl, and not understandin’ any of it.” 

Havenell smiled and Whalley went on with his 
tale. 

“He was about to sail off without us, when Dick 
Lawrence came along. He has the French, and 
used it to explain to the boy what it was that trou- 
bled us. Then we got along fine. This black lad’s 
a good sailor. Slipped through a big fleet of ves- 
sels between Point Comfort and Greenspring with- 
out raising a soul. We landed over here, a hundred 
paces or thereabout below where they took you, and 
sat down to wait for you. Your nigra kept nosin’ 
round like a hound after a lost scent, and after 
a while he comes on this log where you ’d sat. He 
called us. ‘There was the signs of fight — the whole 
thing to be read on the ground. ‘The rest was 
easy.” 

“There ’s a gamecock, if ever I saw one,” Tom 
Whalley continued. He waved a large hand to- 
ward Paladore, who could be seen gathering up 
his master’s musket and powderhorn. ‘When the 
three redskins found it too hot for them, and went 
off to seek a cooler place —” 

“Did you get them, Tom?” Forth asked impa- 
tiently. 
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“Easy, John, easy does it,” Whalley replied 
blandly. “I’m a slow man —” 

“Right!” Forth observed on a sarcastic note. 

“but I get there. Give me air and space and 
good health, and breath enough, and I ’ll make it,” 
Whalley went on, paying no attention to Forth’s 
interruption. “Yes, sir, that ’s a rare kind of nigra, 
Mr. Havenell. Two of them red devils disap- 
peared like magic; but we could see the other one 
just ahead, an’ goin’ away from us at every jump. 
Never say die, thinks this — this — what’s his fool 
name, John?” he broke off to ask. 

“Paladore,” said Forth fretfully. “Youll just 
have to stand it, Captain,” he added, addressing 
Havenell, “until he gets through.” 

“Paladore, Paladore,” repeated Whalley plac- 
idly. “I can never keep it in my thick head. Well, 
anyway, up goes that cudgel of his and he lets fly. 
It takes that warrior fair on the noggin’ and cracks 
it like a filbert.” 

“And now we have it,” cried Forth, in a railing 
voice. “T'wo of them are still loose. ’T will be 
good sport to run them down. Come, Tom, we 
must be after them!” 

In a few moments they had picked up their mus- 
kets and vanished into the forest, intent on the 
blood trail. Havenell and Paladore took the trail 
to the river. The wind had risen again and they 
were anxious to take all advantage of it. 

An hour later they had rounded a sharp bend 
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in the river and found themselves confronted with 
an annoying headwind. Then began the tedious 
task of beating up the long reach against the wind 
to the next turning. The second tack to starboard 
brought them within a hundred paces of the shore, 
where trees grew thickly almost to the water’s edge. 
As Havenell busied himself with the sheet when 
they came about, a puff of smoke floated up among 
the trees. He felt a hard blow on his side, heard 
the crack of a musket, and reeled backward under 
the shock of a heavy ball. As he fell, he saw Pala- 
dore’s great body hurtling through the air. Then 
the water took him and the world faded from his 
sight. 

When Havenell again became conscious of his 
surroundings, he found them familiar ones. He 
was in his own bed in his chamber at Hookset. It 
was night, and a single candle burned on the table. 
Angus MacDonald sat in a great chair close by and 
dozed. His face was pale, drawn, weary, like that 
of a man who has been through a long and sleepless 
vigil. 

Havenell had a momentary impression that the 
events through which he had been living, as they 
thronged back into his memory, were unreal, fig- 
ments of a mad dream. Then he felt the itching 
and drawing of the wound in his side, saw his thin, 
white hand lying on the coverlet, and became lost 
in wonder at his present situation. He moved 
slightly and Angus woke up with a great start. 
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“Ah, lad, there ’s the light 0’ reason in your een 
at last,” said the Scot, great relief in his voice. 

“How came I here and when?” asked Havenell, 
in a whisper so weak he scarce knew it for his own. 

“The boy, Paladore, brought ye in, five days 
sin’, carryin’ ye soft an’ easy in his arms like a 
bairn. *T was little more than sunrise when I saw 
him comin’ across the green wi’ ye; and Mr. 
Francis, lad, ye ve a shot-hole in ye so big ’t will 
hold my two thumbs. But, thanks be, it missed the 
vitals. Ye ’ve lost a deal o’ blood, though, an’ the 
wound festered until ye got a fever, so that ye ’ve 
been ravin’ like a madman — callin’ me Judith, and 
showin’ other seemptoms o’ craziness.” 

Havenell had nothing to say to this. 

“Well, keep your own counsel, lad,” he contin- 
ued, smiling. “We must feed ye up and get seme 
blood into ye for Judith, whoever she may be!” 
He paused, but Havenell remained silent. “This 
Paladore is a good boy, the kind that’s hard to 
find — worth any price, as I told ye at the time 
ye bought him.” 

This brought a smile to Havenell’s face, for he 
remembered very well Angus’s remarks at the time 
he had acquired Paladore. “He must have his 
freedom, Angus,” he said. 

“Ah weel, now —’ Angus began, but Havenell 
cut him short. 

“He has saved my life three times in two months. 
He has earned it. Send him to me.” 
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“He ’s away now on some of his mysterious busi- 
ness,” Angus said, “but doubtless ye “Il see him in 
the morn. ’Tis a fine coil we’re into, lad. We 
must be BUS to keep ye well hid, till ye can be 
about again.” 

Havenell nodded and was icles before Angus 
could speak. 

With the morning came Paladore, moving soft- 
footed about the chamber. It was the man with 
the black cloak, he told Havenell, who had shot 
him; and the yellow one was with him. He had 
seen them under the sloop’s stern, as he supported 
the maitre in the water. He had been careful to 
keep the vessel between him and the shore, and 
they had drifted, clinging to it for hours, until dark- 
ness had come. ‘Then he had brought the sloop 
home. 

“T shall give you your freedom, Paladore,” Hav- 
enell said, when the black had finished his story. 
‘You have earned it fairly. Thrice you have saved 
me. And I know of no one who could more nobly 
support being free.” 

But the Negro shook his head. ‘‘What should I 
do with freedom in this strange country, maitre?” 
he inquired. 

“I will give you land, so that you may grow 
such things as you require.” 

Paladore drew himself up to his full height. 
“Am I a woman, then, maitre, that I should work 
in the field? No, I am a warrior and a chief’s son. 
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Better that I should stay with you, who will give 
me such tasks as are fit for a warrior.” 

Havenell said no more; but he determined that, 
when the opportunity should arise, he would free 
Paladore. 

Three days went by and Havenell did little but 
eat and sleep. He was anxious to regain his 
strength as quickly as possible. He had work to 
do. ‘The murderer of his father still lived. But 
he soon found that ’t was to be a long fight back 
to health. He raged at his slow improvement in 
strength. The Governor’s men might come upon 
him at any time. 

One day at noon, Havenell heard a bustle in the 
hall below; and presently Angus slipped up the 
stairs with the news that William Byrd of West- 
over was below. 

“Send him up, Angus,” said Havenell cheer- 
fully. “He is my good friend.” Shortly, William 
Byrd entered the room with a kind smile on his 
ruddy, handsome face. 

“Francis, my dear lad, I’ve had a bad day and 
night thinking of you. They ’ve reported you dead. 
How glad I am to see that you live.” 

“Who reported it, Will?’ Havenell asked. 

“It came about thus. When I went to James- 
town, where I was entirely successful in making 
peace with the Governor, without too great a sac- 
rifice of pride, I told Philip Ludwell that his cousin, 
Mistress Anthony, was safe with us at Westover. 
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He was much relieved and promised to send for 
her soon. They had scoured Virginia for her and 
were greatly alarmed for her safety. Yesterday he 
came for her himself. A queer man he is, stern 
and precise, as you probably know.” 

“Aye, and most unforgiving,’ Havenell com- 
mented. 

Byrd nodded. “So I judge. While he was 
there, he remarked that a certain Captain Cahune 
— TI don’t know the man, although it appears that 
he is a Henrico County man — reported you killed 
while attempting to escape arrest. I thought that 
Mistress Anthony would swoon. She went white, 
swayed, and would have fallen but that she caught 
the table to support her. That is good news, eh, 
Francis? If you were not sure of the lady?’ 

Havenell bowed his head. He felt a moment of 
happiness. 

“That is all the good news, though,” Byrd went 
on, in amore serious tone. ‘‘More than ten of our 
comrades have swung for their part in the rebel- 
lion, and the others are being hunted down without 
mercy. *T is a good thing, mayhap, that they think 
you dead. ’T will give you a breathing spell, while 
they pursue the living. We must let them think 
you dead, as long as they will.” 

They had some further conversation, and then 
Byrd left. He thought best to get word to Judith 
Anthony of Havenell’s safety. “Beauty and youth 
in distress wring my heart,” he concluded, “and I 
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am sure that she will understand the necessity for 
keeping your whereabouts a secret.” With that 
and a cheerful farewell he departed. 

More days slipped by; endless, they seemed to 
Havenell, chafing against his idleness. Then, at 
dusk of a gray day, came Richard Lawrence, with 
Forth and Tom Whalley. These latter seemed 
much as usual, not greatly moved by their unpleas- 
ant situation; but in Lawrence Havenell saw a 
great change. In the few weeks since Bacon’s 
death he had aged as many years. On his face were 
lines of grief and anxiety; in his eyes was a great 
weariness, as of one who has tired of the game. 

“I’m sorry to see you thus, Francis,” he said. 
“We had thought to take you with us, for you are 
in bad odor at Greenspring, too, I’ve no doubt.” 

A grave look appeared on Havenell’s face. 
“I’ve a thing to do, Dick, and cannot leave Vir- 
ginia until it is done. But where are you bound?” 

Lawrence shrugged his shoulders. ‘’T is not 
settled yet,” he admitted. “So far, we ’re for parts 
unknown — west, and the Spanish colonies in the 
south, mayhap.” 

“T ’m for Albemarle in the Carolinas,” Forth re- 
marked. 

““At any rate, the colony is too hot for us,” con- 
tinued Lawrence. “Old Berkeley howls for my 
blood. ‘Bring me “thoughtful Mr. Lawrence,” ’ he 
says. ‘There’s the heart and soul of the rebellion.’ 
’*T is a compliment for which I should thank him, 
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but I’ve promised myself that the treacherous old 
devil shall never hang me, and I mean to keep my 
word.” He paused; and then went on with an at- 
tempt at his old lightness. “Who knows, Francis, 
I may set myself up as a king of the red savages 
in the west; teach them the arts of war and peace; 
conquer Virginia, and become its emperor.” 

“They would make poor company for you, 
Dick,” Havenell told him. 

“Oh, as to that, I have other company,” Law- 
rence assured him, pulling from his pockets two 
small volumes bound in calfskin. ‘Horace, the 
noblest Roman of them all, and that gentle Span- 
iard, Don Quixote. And then there would be John 
Forth and Tom Whalley, right good fellows — all 
sorts and conditions of men. What more would 
you have?” 

“Give up this mad adventure, Dick,” Havenell 
urged him. “Stay here with me. We can lie cov- 
ered until Virginia becomes quiet again.” 

But no amount of argument would sway any 
of them from their purpose. 

“You Il stay the night, surely?” Havenell in- 
quired. 

They had expected to do that, they told him. 
How else might he serve them? he asked. 

“Powder and ball, Captain Havenell,” said 
Forth briefly. Anything he had was theirs, said 
Havenell. 

When the Master of Hookset awoke next morn- 
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ing, he found that snow had fallen during the 
night; and although it had stopped, the sky re- 
mained dark and lowering. Below, in the hall, he 
could hear voices. Soon Paladore brought his 
breakfast, and the three adventurers came to bid 
him farewell. 

“°T was a brave dream, Dick,’ Havenell said 
thoughtfully, as they were leaving. 

“Yes, but it burned out, like all brave dreams,” 
Lawrence replied, ina sad tone. “Good-bye, Fran- 
cis!’ Then he was gone. 

Later, by raising himself on his elbow, Havenell 
saw them plodding, in snow ankle-deep, into the 
gray west, into a future likewise cloudy and misty. 
Thus “thoughtful Mr. Lawrence” passed from his 
life forever. 


XXIX 
MR. CAHUNE PAYS HIS SCORE 


CHRISTMAS came, season of happiness, and Havy- 
enell was still confined to the house, fretting at the 
slow return of his vigor. He had small heart for 
the brave cheer which Angus provided. The 
Christmas dinner-table bent beneath a profusion of 
every good thing that Virginia produced — fish, 
oysters, duck, pigeon, venison, mutton, and beef, 
to which wefe added vegetables, conserves, and 
comfits from London. In the centre of the table 
stood a great bowl of sangaree, compounded of the 
fine port, claret, and Madeira laid down by Rich- 
ard Havenell. But Francis sat silent before the 
lavish meal, with a set face and absent eyes, eating 
little and drinking but once of the bowl which 
Angus had mixed so carefully. The old Scot tried 
him with conversation and got nothing but mono- 
syllables for his pains. He shook his head and 
gave it up, applying himself as cheerfully as pos- 
sible to the food and drink. 

At the Negro cabins the day was spent in sing- 
ing and dancing. New clothing was dealt out to 
all from the storehouse, at Havenell’s order; and 
they feasted to repletion on pigs, roasted whole, 
yams, potatoes, apples, and cider. Far into the 
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night the master could hear the sounds of their 
merrymaking, as he sat pondering his perplexities. 
That childlike gayety did not mislead him; he knew 
that beneath it lay the jungle cunning of mysteri- 
ous Africa, following in its hidden and tortuous 
way the same dream that had flamed in Nathaniel 
Bacon’s heart. But Havenell saw that freedom 
was a thing to be earned; and these black men, 
hardly a generation removed from the dark super- 
stitions, the secret ceremonials, the primitive crudi- 
ties of savagery, had given nothing to the world 
to entitle them to it. And yet, they cherished in 
_ their hearts that golden vision! 

Dick Lawrence was wrong, Havenell told him- 
self, meditating upon that thoughtful gentleman’s 
last words. The brave dream would never burn 
out. It was deathless as life itself. It was born 
in every man, passed on to his sons and daughters. 
It was immortal, 

Days and weeks went by; news trickled slowly 
up the river. January was cold, but Havenell 
began to venture out each day and his strength in- 
creased rapidly. In the middle of the month came 
a letter from William Byrd. It contained news of 
the recent election, of the Assembly about to meet, 
and of fresh hangings among their comrades. 
Above thirty of them had swung upon Sir Wil- 
liam’s gibbets. The Golden Fortune had recently 
come in with the information that the King was 
sending a fleet, soldiers, and three commissioners, 
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to investigate the affairs of Virginia. “Mistress 
Anthony is in health again,” the letter concluded, 
“since she has learned of your improvement.” 

A few days later came a second communication, 
dated this time from Jamestown: “Poor Will 
Drummond,” Byrd wrote, “was dragged out of 
White Oak Swamp a few days ago, and hanged 
within an hour after he had been brought before 
the Governor, without any semblance of trial. The 
savage old devil even tore his wife’s ring from his 
finger before he sent him to the gibbet. This has 
caused the new Assembly to demand that he cease 
from this orgy of blood. There is a rumor that 
the King will recall Sir William.” 

Havenell laid the letter down. Good Will 
Drummond gone — it seemed impossible! Here 
was another, born under a dark star, who had fol- 
lowed it to the very end. One by one his friends 
and comrades were paying the price of their fight 
for liberty. 

“The fleet has arrived,” he read, “bringing a 
regiment of redcoats and the King’s commission- 
ers. I think you may now have good hopes of 
coming clear of this coil, Francis; for these seem 
honest and fair-minded men, and there is every 
likelihood that the King will pardon all those con- 
cerned in the rebellion when he has received their 
report. They have shown great patience with Sir 
William, who has insulted and reviled them to such 
an extent that any but patient men must have 
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called him out. It seems that they deem him 
touched in the head and not responsible for his 
own acts.” 

After this news Havenell began to rove farther 
afield each day. Since the coming of cold weather 
Ponce was no longer to be found in his ordinary 
haunts, Paladore reported, and there seemed small 
chance of his return before spring. February 
turned off warm, however, and uncommonly dry. 
There was a tang of spring in the air. Returning 
one day in middle February from his daily ramble, 
Havenell met Ponce face to face at a turn of the 
path. For a moment neither of them stirred. 
There was an unmistakable look of amazement in 
the yellow man’s brilliant, shallow eyes at sight of 
Havenell. Then, as the white man’s hand flashed 
downward toward his pistols, Ponce disappeared 
with a single bound into the brushwood beside him. 
Havenell did not pursue, although he knew that it 
was now but a question of days until his enemies 
would be down upon him. He rather welcomed the 
prospect of conflict. He had now almost recovered 
his former powers, and felt confident that he could 
uphold his side of any struggle. 

One evening, a week after his encounter with 
Ponce, Havenell came in early from his solitary 
walk; changed from buckskins to broadcloth, and 
sat down to sup with Angus in the hall. He was in 
better spirits than at any time since his return to 
Hookset. They sat for some time over a bow! of 
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toddy in the soft glow of the myrtle candles be- 
fore Havenell got up and sought his bed. Angus 
announced it as his intention to finish the toddy 
before retiring. 

Havenell had reached his chamber and removed 
his coat when he heard an unusual sound outside. 
In two strides he was at the window. The moon 
had risen; and in its light he saw five horsemen 
pulled up in front of the house. He could distin- 
guish no faces; but he caught the gleam of pistols 
in their belts and the white shine of the single sil- 
ver button that fastened the leader’s black cloak. 
Elation took possession of him. 

His mind was clear, working with rapidity. A 
plan sprang full-fledged in it—a desperate and 
audacious scheme. ‘The heavy draperies at the hall 
windows, he remembered, were tightly closed, and 
the door barred. A moment later Angus, dream- 
ing before the fire with a glass of toddy in his hand, 
was startled to find Havenell standing beside him. 

“What ’s up, lad?’ he asked, after one look at 
Havenell’s face. 

“Cahune is outside with four men. They are 
come to arrest me, no doubt.” 

“Out the back way, Mr. Francis. Ill keep 
them fra you for a while.” 

Havenell shook his head. ‘Cahune is my fa- 
ther’s murderer, Angus,” he said simply. 

“Are you certain o’ that?’ Angus inquired, in a 
doubtful voice. 
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“He admitted it to nie when he thought me as 
good as dead.” 

Angus said no more, but got up from his chair 
and set the glass of toddy carefully on the table. 
“How shall we get at him, lad?” he asked. There 
was a fierce glint in his eyes. 

Havenell took one of the pistols from the case 
on his father’s writing-table. He looked to the 
priming. 

“Do just as I tell you,” he said to Angus. 
“When they demand entrance, parley with them a 
bit. When I give the word, let them in.” 

Angus made his preparations methodically. He 
moved all the chairs back against the wall and 
placed a loaded musket in a convenient corner. 
Then he calmly finished the last drops of toddy 
remaining in his glass. 

Francis Havenell took up his station beside the 
door. He had a prophetic feeling of success as he 
stood there waiting, with every faculty alert. On 
the other side of the door he heard a faint noise. 

Then a thunderous knocking echoed through the 
quiet room. “Open! In the King’s name!” cried 
a voice that caused every muscle in Havenell’s body 
to tighten. 

Angus advanced unhurriedly to the door. “Who 
are ye and what want ye here this time 0’ nicht?” 
he called out. “’T is time for honest men to be 
abed.” 


“T ’ve the King’s warrant for Captain Francis 
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Havenell, wanted: for high treason against the 
Crown,” came the answer. 

“Well, yell no find him here,” Angus said 
sharply, with a tightening of the lips. 

“Tl look for myself! Open! Open, you stub- 
born Scotch fool,’ cried the man outside, “or 
*t will be the worse for you.” 

A slow grin spread over Angus’s bearded fea- 
tures. “He falls, lad!’ he whispered. 

The Master of Hookset collected himself and 
stood ready. “Open! he commanded, in the same 
tone. “And stand clear!” 

Angus nodded. “Aweel, there’s no hurry,” he 
grumbled to the man beyond the door. “Yell 
have all pains and no gains, onyway.” He fum- 
bled with bolt and bar and the door swung open, 
hiding Havenell behind it. 

Cahune took two steps into the room, pistol in 
hand, and stood uncertain, his eyes blinking in the 
bright light. That hesitant moment cost him 
everything. An iron hand fell upon his collar and 
whirled him about to face the door; the hard nose 
of a pistol was driven ungently between his shoul- 
der blades. He heard a bleak voice saying: “Drop 
that pistol, Cahune, and put your hands above your 
head!” | 

The Irishman hesitated. “Best do it, bogtrot- 
ter,” the voice went on, sibilant and deadly now. 
Fear came upon him. The pistol clattered to the 
floor, to be kicked into a corner; he raised his hands 
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over his head. Without relaxing for an instant 
the steady pressure of the pistol against his back, 
a hand darted around him and took the other 
weapon from his belt; his sword was ripped from 
its scabbard and tossed across the room. As his 
followers crowded through the door, past the 
empty-handed, seemingly inoffensive man who had 
opened it, they saw their leader completely at the 
mercy of a tall young man in black breeches and 
fine, white shirt, in whose gray eyes blazed such 
an inhuman look of triumph as caused them to halt. 
Cahune’s face was distorted with fear and rage. 

“One false move from any of you,” Havenell 
cried, “‘and this man dies.” 

“Or maybe yersel’s,” said a dry, harsh voice be- 
hind them. “Wha can tell which o’ ye ’t would 
be. Tak’ notice that we ha’ ye on both flanks.” 

They turned to find that Angus had taken up a 
musket, which had evidently stood in the corner 
behind him when they came in, and so escaped their 
notice, and had taken careful aim at them. ‘There 
was a baleful glitter in his eye. 

“Put the peestols on the floor in front of ye, 
gentlemen,” the Scot went on imperturbably. 
They obeyed in silence. “And now the swords, if 
ye please.” This also they accomplished without 
a word. “Verra good. Now, step backward until 
ye reach the wall.” He followed them with the 
threatening musket until they had come to rest 
against the wall, then he inspected the weapons on 
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the floor. “Hight peestols an’ four swords — the 
tally is correct, Mr. Francis!’ With his foot he 
scraped the arms into a pile and slowly moved 
them to a place by the door; then stood ready with 
his musket. 

Havenell had watched all this without a word. 
He nodded to Angus, and with a single twist of 
his arm sent his prisoner reeling down the hall, to 
bring up with a crash against the paneled oak 
wainscot, where he leaned, half crouching, his eyes 
darting in all directions, seeking a road of escape. 

“Now, murderer!” said Havenell coolly, looking 
at him with a terrifying smile. “I will do justice 
upon you. °*Tis fitting that I should — you, the 
murderer of my father and my friend! Aye, look 
about you well. I shall not fail now. You are a 
dead man, Cahune!’”’ 

He stepped back and began slowly to raise the 
pistol. The cold tranquillity of his countenance, 
the blaze of his eyes, left no doubt as to his inten- 
tion. 

The four soldiers leaned forward, staring in- 
tently; the cringing man against the wall sweated 
with terror, for he knew that the hour of his fate 
was upon him. 

“But this is murder,” he got out at last, between 
dry and trembling lips. 

The deliberate upward movement of Havenell’s 
weapon continued. “Then the hanging of Captain 
Carver was murder,” said the Master of Hookset. 
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Havenell heard a stir behind him. “Stop!” 
came in an authoritative voice from the door. He 
glanced around to see Philip Ludwell standing in 
the hall, with Judith Anthony beside him. His ex- 
pression did not change; they seemed like persons 
from some far-off world. As Judith gazed at his 
face, alight with a fierce happiness, and looked into 
his eyes, afire with an equally terrible purpose, her 
own eyes grew wide with fear and her hand went 
instinctively to her heart. 

“Padric Cahune, I arrest you in the King’s 
name!” said Ludwell impressively. 

Havenell saw a look of relief in Cahune’s eyes. 
“On what charge?” demanded the Master of 
Hookset. 

“Conspiring with the blacks to bring about a 
slave revolt,” replied Ludwell, in an even voice. 

“Ah, I see,” Havenell said slowly. “This is a 
ruse to rob me of him. Well, ’t will never do. 
Ludwell, there stands the murderer of Stephen 
Anthony, the murderer of —” 

“Fle forced me to it,” cried the Irishman sud- 
denly, his voice rising to a shriek. “It was in fair 
fight!” 

“Yousee! And my father was shot in the back,” 
said Havenell. He turned to face Ludwell and 
Judith Anthony, and added in a voice of thunder: 
“His life belongs to me! All the fiends of hell 
could not prevent —” 

He broke off at the look of alarm in Judith’s 
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eyes; and, as he half turned, heard Angus’s voice 
raised in warning: “Behind you!” 

As he wheeled about, he heard the short bark of 
a pistol and staggered with the impact of the ball. 
But he did not fall. For a numbed moment he 
gazed at a swiftly spreading crimson stain above 
his heart. The thought kept racing through his 
mind: You must do your work! You must do your 
work! It seemed a long time to him that he stood 
there motionless; but when he looked up nobody 
had moved. Cahune was standing by his father’s 
writing-table, a smoking pistol in his hand and a 
look of triumph on his face. 

“Ye ’re hurt, Mr. Francis, lad!” he heard a fa- 
miliar voice say; but he waved Angus away. 

A deathly weakness came over him; but he raised 
his pistol without haste. It hung motionless and 
steady for an instant. Then he shot his enemy 
through the heart. The Irishman slipped quietly 
to the floor. He had paid his score! 
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‘* Ye’re hurt, Mr. F rancis, lad!’’ he heard a familiar voice say 


XXX 
THE DARK BUD 


H{AvENELL stood looking at the huddled, pitiful fig- 
ure on the floor. He felt a singularly keen sense 
of loss, as if he had killed a friend. This man’s 
passing, he saw, would leave a great void in his 
life, for no one had been more in his thoughts. 
This mood was succeeded by one of exultation: he 
had won, pulled down the man of plots; that dark 
and fatal adventurer would trouble him no more. 
He became conscious then of the warm trickle 
across his chest, and sank abruptly on a chair by 
the wall. 

As he did so, Judith Anthony appeared at his 
side, with Angus but a step behind her. Without 
words they began to strip off his shirt. Judith 
went white and gave back a pace, as she saw the 
round, blue hole where the ball had entered the 
firm, white flesh just above his left breast. ‘There 
was a steady ooze of blood from it. 

“Is it bad?” she asked of Angus, who was ex- 
ploring deftly. 

He did not answer for a moment. “None so 
bad,” he assured her then, ‘“‘but it’s bled him con- 
siderable.” He explained that the ball had entered 
the breast muscle, glanced off a rib, and was to be 
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felt just under the skin in the armpit. He slit the 
skin and pressed out the flattened missile between 
his thumbs. Bristol came in, and went immedi- 
ately, at Angus’s order, for a basin and bandages. 
When he returned he was ashy with fear at the 
sight of the dead man on the floor, and proved so 
clumsy, in his desire to put as much space as pos- 
sible between himself and the body, that Judith 
took the basin from him and held it. Havenell 
smiled wanly at her. 

Across the room, he could hear Mr. Ludwell ex- 
plaining to the soldiers that the warrant Cahune 
held for the arrest of Captain Havenell had been 
revoked some time ago, since the King’s commis- 
sioners had proclaimed an amnesty to all rebels 
until such time as they could investigate the causes 
of the rebellion. 

Havenell looked up at the girl by his side. 
“How came you here, Judith?” he inquired, in a 
wondering voice. 

“T overheard that man plotting your death with 
the Governor,” she replied quietly. “Sir William 
is quite mad, I think. He thought it nothing at all 
that the warrant was illegal — anything to kill a 
rebel; that is his whole purpose now. He speaks 
much of the King, but ’t is his own vanity that is 
injured, I am sure. He has a special hatred for 
you; why, I do not know. He warned that man 
‘t would be best if you were killed escaping. They 
agreed upon that. I persuaded my cousin Philip 
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to come and prevent their scheme from succeeding. 
He is an honest man, as I once told you, although 
he has no great love for you; but all are sick of 
the bloodshed. We came by the river and there was 
little wind. I feared”— there was an unconscious 
break in her voice —“‘that we might be too late.” 

“And you did this for a rebel and a bully?’ said 
the Master of Hookset. 

She did not answer for a moment and he looked 
up to find a softer look in her eyes. She blushed 
rosily and glanced pointedly at Angus; but the 
Scot was busy with compress and bandage and ap- 
parently heard nothing. 

“And a man, and a gallant gentleman,” she said 
gently. 

Before Havenell could speak, the door swung 
open, and Paladore entered the room and hurried 
to where Angus was just completing the dressing 
of Havenell’s wound. He observed the dead man 
with some surprise, but made no remark until 
Angus had signified, by straightening up, that he 
was satisfied with his dressing. Then Paladore ad- 
dressed his master: — 

“The black men are gathering to-night, maitre. 
T have it all now. They are gathering also in other 
places. To-night the yellow one gives the word. 
On the second night from now, they strike!” 

The Negro was streaming with sweat, his broad 
chest heaving rapidly, his clothes torn and stained. 

“We must be off, then,’ Havenell said, and felt 
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new power in his body at the thought of further 
action. “Colonel Ludwell, will you accompany 
us?” he called to that gentleman. He explained 
the situation to those in the room in brief sentences. 

Mr. Ludwell assented gravely when Havenell 
had finished. “It is hard to say how widespread 
this thing may be,” he remarked. “Will Byrd’s 
overseer got wind of it, and Mr. Byrd came at once 
to Jamestown. Some. talk among the slaves, he 
said — and they had it out of them. The leaders 
in that vicinity were discovered. 'They described 
this Irishman as the head of the plot. There could 
be no mistake. We sent out messengers warning 
everyone to be on guard. Fortunately, I knew 
that Cahune was on his way here — he’s been some- 
what of a mystery, as you know. We drew up a 
warrant and borrowed eight redcoats from the 
King’s commissioners. I have them outside; but 
they are not mounted.” 

Havenell began to give orders. “Paladore, a 
shirt, my coat, pistols, sword. Bristol, get Mingo 
out. We want horses for ninemen. Well leave a 
man here for Mistress Anthony’s safety. Angus 
will ride Cahune’s beast.” 

In half an hour the little cavalcade was ready to 
start. Bristol had orders to see to Judith’s com- 
fort and to prepare an early breakfast for the com- 
pany upon their return. Havenell climbed slowly 
into his saddle, and with Philip Liudwell and Angus 
spurred away in the moonlight behind Paladore, 
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who trotted ahead to show the way. Behind them 
the redcoats followed in silence. Havenell medi- 
tated upon Judith’s words earlier in the evening 
and the expression on her face as they left her in 
the hall,— that age-old look of love, pride, and fear 
with which women have sent their men into danger 
since the world began. Those words, that look, 
they held promise, he could not but believe, of the 
fulfillment of his dream. 

They had ridden but a short time when Havenell 
felt again the slow drip of blood upon his chest. 
He took it that the bandages had slipped with the 
constant strain of riding. He said nothing about 
it, pressing his hand against it in the hope of stop- 
ping the bleeding, for he wished no halt in their 
march. It was hard upon midnight and the moon 
was near her setting, when Paladore bore off to the 
eastward through the dim lanes of the forest. A 
few minutes more of progress and Havenell could 
see a light through the trees, and hear a sound, low 
and savage, like the growl of a wild beast. 

When they were still some two hundred paces 
from the clearing in the forest, they dismounted, 
and proceeded warily on foot toward the gleam of 
the fire, which grew brighter at every step. ‘The 
ominous mutterings of the crowd, the occasional 
shouts, the snap and crackle of flames, drowned 
whatever slight sounds they made as they passed 
furtively through the undergrowth, until they at- 
tained a place of vantage from which they could 
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observe the scene. What they saw caused his fa- 
ther’s words to spring into Havenell’s mind: “The 
dark bud!” Aye, here it was, on the eve of a ter- 
rible flowering. 

The obscene god still stood, ieeeete et in brutish 
patience over the gathering of his people. His 
altar was well served with fresh offerings. 'Two 
huge fires burned at some distance from it, and be- 
tween them stood Ponce, in new buckskin, with a 
sash of crimson silk and a bandeau of the same 
about his head, speaking to the assembly. Hay- 
enell recognized him at once, although his back was 
all that was visible. The yellow man spoke in a 
strange language, but Havenell needed no in- 
terpreter to understand the purport of his words. 
It was written plain upon the black faces before 
him. Under the bitter sting and lash of his sen- 
tences, all the hellish hatreds stored deep in these 
Negro souls manifested themselves upon their sable 
faces. Dark eyes flashed redly in the firelight; 
pouting full lips pulled back against yellow teeth 
in grins of hate; slaver-dripping mouths worked in 
animal-like growls and mumblings. All the venom 
and rancor begotten by years of servitude showed 
on their scowling visages; they swayed rhythmically 
in a stationary dance of fury; broad, work-scarred 
black hands closed and unclosed on imaginary 
white throats. Here was the jungle itself, set 
down in an alien land. The shadowed lake, the 
passive god, the firelit glade, seemed to Francis 
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Havenell like a corner of hell, transported here by 
the power of evil. The screams of ferocity, the 
guttural voices of the mob, were the voices of the 
damned. 

The words of the orator, shrill and impassioned, 
rose and fell, reaching out to every man in the 
clearing. And then, in an instant, it ceased. A 
dead silence had fallen. The eyes of the listeners 
were turned upon something behind him. Cat-like, 
Ponce spun about. 

Not ten paces away stood the Master of Hook- 
set, pale and menacing. In his hand he held a 
loaded pistol; the glare of his eyes never wavered. 
Ponce’s lithe body tensed and he made a motion 
toward the black hilt of the knife thrust into his 
sash. His hand never reached it. Havenell 
dropped him in his tracks, with a pistol ball between 
his evil eyes. 

A giant Negro in the front rank leaped out at 
Havenell and the white man reached for his other 
weapon; but before he could draw he heard the 
sharp explosion of a pistol close beside him, and 
the big black fell writhing, half across Ponce’s still 
body, shot in the breast. 

“Not so good a shot as yours, Captain Havenell,” 
observed Philip Ludwell in an unruffled voice, as 
he returned the pistol to his belt, “but good 
enough.” 

Havenell made no reply, but stepped over the 
twitching forms before him on the ground and 
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faced the assembled blacks. Behind him the fire- 
light gleamed on scarlet cloth and the ugly, brown 
barrels of muskets, as the soldiers advanced to his 
support. There was a change in the faces of the 
crowd, a loosening of the tightly packed ranks. 

He flung up his hand. “Begone!” he thundered. 
“Begone! Or I ll turn the muskets upon you!” 

There was a movement away from him: a scurry- 
ing of feet, as those upon the edges of the mob 
scuttled into the brush, then a rush, a crashing of 
branches and undergrowth, a few shouts, and the 
glade was empty. 

Now that his work was done, he found himself 
entirely exhausted. He stood a moment swaying 
upon his feet, and in the next instant Paladore 
came to assist him, with Angus close behind, while 
Mr. Ludwell stood directly in front of him with a 
look of concern on his face. Havenell smiled 
faintly. 

“The bandages have slipped, Angus,” he said; 
and Angus began at once to replace them. 

“Tf ever a man earned his pardon from the King, 
Captain Havenell, you have earned it this night,” 
said Philip Ludwell warmly. “And I think you 
will get it. You have done Virginia and the King 
a great service to-night.” 

Havenell thanked him. “I think it possible that 
you and I should know each other better, Colonel 
Ludwell,”’ he added. ‘It seems that we both serve 
Virginia, each in his own way.” 
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Philip Ludwell bowed, and a smile was on his 
lips. 

Before they left the clearing, Havenell saw that 
the pagan god was dragged down and cast into the 
flames, and the bodies of the two Negroes buried in 
a hastily dug grave. Then the horses were brought 
up and they rode for Hookset. 

The hall was ablaze with light when they pulled 
up before the door.. Breakfast was spread for 
them, and Judith Anthony was up to welcome 
them. Her eyes flew first to Havenell’s face as 
they entered the room. His paleness frightened 
her and she poured a glass of port, insisting that 
he drink it and go to bed. He went and soon slept 
the sleep of exhaustion, while below stairs his guests 
sat down to eat and drink. Judith listened to an 
account of the night’s events with such shining eyes 
that Mr. Ludwell twitted her about them. 

When Havenell awoke, the afternoon was far 
advanced. The day was dull and the twilight was 
already settling. The house was silent, but he 
could hear occasional distant sounds from the di- 
rection of the stables and the Negro quarters. He 
lay there for some time in a pleasant lassitude, be- 
fore he heard heavy footsteps upon the stairs and 
Angus came into the room. 

“Ye ’re awake at last, then, lad,”’ he said genially. 
“We thought ye meant to sleep forever.” 

He sat down in a chair near the head of the bed 
and they talked, Mr. Ludwell and Miss Judith 
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had stayed over to see how Havenell fared, Angus 
told him; but the soldiers were gone, taking Ca- 
hune’s body with them. He had become the charge 
of the colony, since he was a criminal, killed while 
evading capture. At least, that was Mr. Ludwell’s 
opinion, Angus remarked with a dry smile. After 
a time they fell into silence. 

Then Havenell caught the thin, tinkling notes of 
his mother’s virginal;.and before three bars were 
played he recognized the song for one he had heard 
his mother sing. It was that song of love and 
longing made by Blondel, the minstrel, for Richard 
Plantagenet, the lion-hearted king of England. A 
sweet voice, low and smooth, sang the opening 
lines: — 


A . A . 
“O Richard! O mon roi, 
L/univers t’ abandonne!’”’ 


Then it broke off suddenly. 

“°T is the sweet, bonnie lassie, hersel’,” said 
Angus, getting up from his chair. “At first it 
seemed like a ghostie, Francis, lad,— a sweet one, 
— your mither.” His voice was husky and he went 
quickly out of the room. 

A few moments later Havenell heard other, 
lighter steps upon the stair, and looked up to see 
Judith coming across the chamber toward him. 

“Angus MacDonald says that you wish to see 
me, Francis,” she said, as she approached the bed. 
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He reached out and took her hand. “I do,” he 
said softly, “forever and ever. Will you have me, 
Judith?” 

“Now that was well said—for a rebel smd a 
bully,” she replied in a teasing voice. 

He looked up sharply, and saw that her lips were 
curved in a tender smile. 

“But I want to be sure of you, Judith!” 

“You may be sure,” she told him. 
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